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Roger  Ebert 
of  the 

Chicago  Sun-Times: 


“A  cultural 
resource 


of  the  community.” 


Film  critic  Roger  1-bcrl  is  one  of  the  new  brccti  of  ncwspiipcrmcn.  l  ining,  brasli,  his 
reviews  elevate  him  to  what  Saturday  Review  lilm  critic  Arthur  Knight  calls  "a 
cultural  resource  of  the  community. ” 


Time  maga/ine  describes  him  as  a  chatty,  erudite  reviewer  who  believes  each  movie 
should  be  judged  on  the  level  of  its  own  ambitions.  He  seeks  out  the  thought  behind 
the  film  rather  than  criticizing  it  for  what  it  is  not. 


With  this  philosophy  Roger  Hbert  has  quickly  established  himself  as  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  movie  critics.  His  sparkling,  colorful  style  is  another  reason  readers  call 
the  Sun-Times  “The  Bright  One." 


Tfou  bet  it  does! 

Inflationary  clothing  prices,  more  leisure  time  and  greater  collegiate 
emphasis  on  home  economics  have  made  sewing  the 
“in”  hobby  of  the  Soaring  Seventies. 

And  what  better  place  for  the  young  bride  to  learn 
the  basics  and  the  experienced  seamstress  to  get  new  ideas 
than  from  her  newspaper? 

“Stitching  Witchery”  fills  the  gap  for  the  41  million  American  women 
who  practice  sewing  for  diversion  or  out  of  necessity. 

Copley  News  Service  provides  this  regular  roundup  of  helpful  hints 
and  know-how  by  Mrs.  Betty  Kinser,  who  is  just  as  crafty  with  her 
typewriter  as  she  is  with  needle  and  thread. 

For  a  look-see  at  this  popular  part  of  the  Copley  News  Service  package 
geared  to  all  interests,  write,  wire  or  call  collect  .  • . 


After  hours, 

Ibm  Connolly  goes 
to  the  rescue 


A  heart  attack  ...  a  mangling  collision  on 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  ...  a  child  choking 
to  death  ...  an  elderly  woman  lying  in 
agony  with  a  broken  hip.  Emergencies  like 
these  call  out  for  help. 

Who  answers?  Tom  Connolly,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  He  is  a  project  engineer  in  Bethlehem's 
New  York  steel  construction  department. 
Tom  and  his  fellow  volunteers  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  ambulance  squad  serve  around  the 
clock  in  the  Sewaren  and  Woodbridge,New 
Jersey  area. 

When  Tom  goes  on  duty  he  remains  in 
the  ambulance  garage  until  11  p.m.,  and 
then  goes  home  to  lie  down  beside  an  emer¬ 
gency  telephone.  When  the  phone  rings, 
he's  off  to  a  scene  that  is  often  bloody, 
sometimes  frustrating,  and  always  demand¬ 
ing. 

Tom  has  served  for  seven  years,  as  medi¬ 
cal  corpsman,  driver,  instructor,  squad  cap¬ 
tain,  and  director.  When  asked  why  he 
chose  such  a  rigorous  avocation,  he  replied; 
"Because  it  needs  to  be  done." 

Bethlehem  Steel  can't  take  credit  for  Tom 
Connolly's  dedicated  work  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  man.  But  we  do  take  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  Tom  and  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  our  corporation  have  social 
consciences  which  lead  them  to  volunteer 
for  a  variety  of  community  services. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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CATCH-lines 

By  Ijenora  Williamson 

“YOU  MISSED  THE  QUEEN,  but  you  can  still  catch  the 
bathtub  race.”  This  spirited  alternative  was  in  the  annual 
Canadian  edition  of  ff'onderland  Magazine,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  devoted  to  the  centennial  year  of  British  Co- 
liimhia.  July  25  is  the  date  for  the  zany  Nanaimo- Vancouver 
aquatic  event.  “Veteran  tubmen  say  it  takes  somebody  with 
an  iron  bottom  ...  to  survive  the  two  hours  or  more  of  the 

cros'ing  .  .  .”  the  Press  relates. 

*  *  ♦ 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  T.\LK— That  famous  debating  so¬ 
ciety,  the  Oxford  Union,  is  $72,000  in  the  red.  A  UPI  story 
out  of  the  university  town  suggests  1971  may  be  the  last  year 
for  the  talk  group  in  its  present — and  traditional — form. 

*  *  * 

HOPE  ASE'RE  NOT  TOO  LATE  with  this  travel  note  in 
the  form  of  a  Los  Angeles  Times  head,  “Wells  Fargo  Moves 
South  in  Rapid  Stages.”  Another  Times  head  read — “Tlie  New 
Vi  ave  in  Shipping:  Cargo  Floats  On.  Off  V’essel  to  Save  Time.” 

*  *  * 

AD  OF  THE  WEEK  in  the  opinion  of  the  editorial  page 
writers  of  the  Charleston,  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier  is  from 
the  British  Dental  Association  and  pictures  a  smiling  priest 
eating  a  him.  The  caption:  “Onward  Christian  molars,  munch¬ 
ing  as  before.” 

*  ♦ 

“A  LETTER  FROM  HOME”  runs  over  a  collection  of  short, 
newsy  items  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  with  the  pleasant 
suggestion — “Please  clip  and  send  to  a  friend  or  relative  over¬ 
seas  or  to  anvone  who  would  appreciate  news  from  home.” 

*  *  * 

POP  CHOP!  was  the  Chicago  Daily  News  head  from  a 
Miami  story  of  how'  a  father  took  an  axe  and  gave  depart¬ 
ment  store  pinball  machines  some  fatal  whacks.  “I  brought 
those  blankety-blank  machines  to  their  knees.”  the  man  was 
quoted  as  declaring.  He  went  into  action  after  hearing  his 
son  had  been  arrested  for  shoplifting  a  10-cent  bag  of  peanuts, 
having  spent  his  last  dime  in  one  machine. 

*  *  * 

L  NKIND  CUT — When  Guy  Hawkins  came  up  from  Indiana 
University  to  work  at  the  Indianapolis  News  for  the  summer, 
he  complied  with  a  silent  agreement  that  his  shoulder-length, 
two-tone  hair  would  be  cut  a  little.  Tbe  barber  cut  more  than 
a  little,  according  to  Guy’s  hyline  storv-  of  the  traumatic  ex¬ 
perience.  He  pointed  out  that  fellow  reporters  in  the  25  to 
-Ml-year-old  category  had  begun  to  let  their  hair  creep  over 
their  shirt  collars.  “If  they  got  static  from  the  chief,  they 
could  always  point  to  me.  To  paraphrase  Richard  Nixon,  these 
older,  adolescent-oriented  reporters  ‘wouldn’t  have  Guy  Hawk¬ 
ins  to  kick  around  anymore.’  ”  Hawkins  now  has  “fallen”  to 
a  three-way  tie  for  the  shortest  hair  in  the  city  room. 

*  ♦  * 

“WRITERS,  EDITORS  AND  BROADCASTERS  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  urged  these  days  to  find  some  good  news.  The 
public  demands  it,”  explained  Charles  McDowell  Jr,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch  man  in  W  ashington,  as  he  rounded  up 
a  column  of  agreeable  news  on  a  recent  Monday.  These  ex¬ 
cerpts  are  culled  from  Charlie’s  report: 

“The  Ambassador  from  Pakistan  paid  a  courtesy  call  at  tbe 
State  Department  Monday  morning.  The  ambassador  seemed 
well-fed  and  in  good  spirits  .  .  . 

“In  the  .Senate,  between  2:15  and  3:55  p.m.  Monday,  no 
senator  said  anything  angry  or  notably  intemperate  .  .  . 

“W'omen’s  lib,  all  in  all,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  quiet 
day  .  .  . 

“A  member  of  the  House  .  .  .  has  actually  received  a  letter 
saying  he’s  doing  a  grand  job  in  W'ashington  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
gressman  told  sighing  reporters  that  he  was  deeply  moved  by 
this  expression  of  support  by  a  constituent,  and  particularly 
pleased  that  his  nephew,  Harold,  was  taking  an  interest  in 
public  affairs  .  . 

*  *  * 


-\CTION  CALL — In  Cleveland,  the  Plain  Dealer  has  its 
“PDQuickline”  and  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  the  Press  has 
its  “Pinch  Hitter.” 
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JULY 

10 -  California-Nevada  Associated  Press.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

11- 14 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Century  Plaza, 
Los  Angeles. 

12- 16— American  Newspaper  Guild.  Staffer  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

14- 16— Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  hotel, 
Columbus. 

15- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Boar's  Head  Inn,  Charlottesville. 

15-17 — National  Newspaper  Association  workshop.  Gearhart  Motor  Inn, 
Gearhart,  Ore. 

22-24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

24-28 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  national  meeting.  Americana  Hotel  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

29-31 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel  and  Golf  Club, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 


AUGUST 

6-7 — ^West  Texas  Press  Association.  Trade  Winds  Motel,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

6- 8 — United  Press  International  Oklahoma  editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge, 
Wagoner,  Okla. 

7- 13 — International  Typographical  Union.  Diplomat  Hotel.  Hollywood,  Fla. 

8- 10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference. 
Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Amarillo. 

15-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  sales  conference. 

Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

15-19 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

15-20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.  Aqua-Marine  Lodge,  Avon 
Lake.  Ohio. 

27-28 — UPI  editors  of  Oregon  &  Washington.  Sun  River,  Ore. 

27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolina.  Blockade  Run¬ 
ner,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

27-31 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Jasper,  Alberta. 

SEPTEMBER 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

11-12 — Illinois  Dally  Newspaper  Markets  retail  advertising  sales  seminar. 
Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield,  III. 

11- 12 — Ohio  newspaper  classified  clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

17- 18 — UPI  editors  of  Pennsylvania.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18 —  Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco, 
Tex. 

18 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Southern  region. 
Williamsburg  Inn,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

25-26 — Advertsing  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26— Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

26- 27 — Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Westward  Hotel,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — eastern  region. 
Le  Chateau  Champlain.  Montreal. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N  J. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  Stouffer's  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn.  Columbus. 

3.8 —  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4.6 — United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 
6-8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

7.9 —  Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III. 

10-12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10-12 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marrlot  Motor  Hotel, 
Saddlebrook,  NJ. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Chatham  Center, 
Pittsburgh. 
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On  January  6, 1950  the  University  of  Alabama  Publisher  Leroy  Simms  undertook  the 

in  Huntsville  opened  its  doors  to  137  part-  development  as  a  personal  project  and 

time  students.  Classes  were  held  from  6-10  today  the  UAH  stands  first  among  Alabama 

RM.  in  temporary  quarters.  A  meager  startl  colleges  and  universities!  UAH  enrollment 

grew  to  2,630  in  1970.  In  ’71  the  Alabama 
Need  for  the  U  was  urgent.  Funds  were  short.  legislature  authorized  the  issuance  of 

Public  interest  for  the  concept  was  low—  $8,000,000  in  bonds  for  capital  develop- 

until  THE  TIMES  initiated  editorial  and  ment  of  the  UAH  —  and  still  the  project 

financial  support,  encouraging  legislation  to  grows  —  providing  a  much  needed  facility 

appropriate  funds  and  proper  staffing.  for  the  people  of  Huntsville  and  Alabama. 

This  is  relevance. 


Huntsville  Times 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  €1.  Publisher 
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Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 
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Advertising  advocacy 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  emliarked  on  a  jxilicy 
that  would  hat  all  editorial-type,  or  advocacy,  advertisements  dealing 
with  controversial  issues.  It  has  ruled  that  ads  placed  hy  the  Standard 
Oil  Companv  ol  \ew  jersey  explaining  its  oil  drilling  operations  in 
Alaska  were  prcHiioting  only  one  side  of  a  controversy  and  therelore 
were  in  \iolation  of  its  ‘‘fairness  doctrine.'’ 

I  he  1C;C  position  seems  to  be  an  extension  of  its  rulings  in  the 
tobacco  controversy  when  manufacturers  buying  time  to  promote  the 
sale  of  their  products  were  confronted  with  “ecpial  time”  messages 
carried  free  and  aimed  at  destroying  their  commercial  messages. 

Now,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  its  latest  ruling,  FCC;  will  have 
to  prohibit  any  advertisement  that  jtromotes  one  jioint  of  view  in  a 
controversial  situation.  1  hat  means,  all  political  advertising  in  which 
one  candidate  sells  his  talents  in  contrast  to  others,  all  advertising  by 
groups  minority  or  otherwise  sup|X)rting  or  attacking  legislation,  etc. 

The  FCC;  pcjsition  is  ])atently  ridiculous.  Advertising  means  ad¬ 
vocacy,  promoting,  calling  attentiem  to  a  jn'ocluct  or  an  idea.  Here  is 
a  company  being  prevented  from  spending  money  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  a  policy  and  influence  oj^inion  in  the  rightness  of  that  jjolicy. 
Would  FCC  take  the  same  position  with  respect  to  ads  placed  by  con¬ 
servation  groups  attacking  Esso's  drilling  jxilicy?  Of  course  not! 


Landmark  decision 

The  decision  of  the  .Sujneme  Court  of  the  United  States  denying 
the  govennnent's  request  to  prevent  pidtlication  of  the  I’entagon  dexn- 
ments  in  the  AVie  York  Times  and  the  ]]'asliitigton  Post  is  a  landmark 
decision  snp]x)rting  the  First  .Amendment  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  guarantee  against  prior  restraints. 

The  unacclaimed  heroes  of  the  legal  battle,  however,  are  the  two 
federal  court  judges  who  originally  upheld  the  right  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  publish — judge  Murray  I.  Gurfein  in  New  A'ork  and  judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  in  Washington. 

These  judges  immediately  caught  the  essence  and  importance  of 
the  newspapers’  case.  Fhe  neetl  for  an  unlettered  press  was  not  lost  on 
them. 


Fingerprints  of  reporters 

\  ]X)lice  department  regulation  that  rejxtrters  must  be  fingerprinted 
in  order  to  obtain  press  cards  is  akin  to  requiring  that  they  should 
obtain  a  police  permit  in  order  to  practice  their  profession,  or  trade. 
It  would  be  understood  in  both  circumstances  that  refusal  of  a  re- 
jx>rter  to  be  fingerprinted  or  to  obtain  a  permit  would  be  to  deny  his 
right  to  work  as  a  newspaperman.  Such  a  denial  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  so  is  the  fingerprint  requirement. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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letters 

ENTHUSIASM 

What  makes  a  good  newspaperman? 

What  singlemost  factor  is  obvious 
among  all  truly  outstanding  reporters  and 
editors?  What  trait  distinguishes  the  pre¬ 
tender  from  the  devotee? 

Enthusiasm. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  managing  editor  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  gave  some 
fatherly  advice  once  to  a  young,  new  city 
editor: 

“If  I  haven’t  told  you  this  before,  re¬ 
member  it  always:  About  70  percent  of 
this  business  is  enthusiasm.  Once  a  per¬ 
son  loses  enthusiasm  for  it,  he  should 
get  out  of  it.” 

Brown  was  right.  Without  enthusiasm 
you’ll  just  get  a  story:  with  enthusiasm 
you’ll  get  life. 

“You  can  spot  beginners  from  the  out¬ 
set  by  noting  the  degree  of  enthusiasm 
they  put  into  their  work.  I’ve  seen  some 
64-year-old  staffers  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  21-year-old  ones.  Maybe  they 
couldn’t  spell  worth  a  darn,  but  they  went 
out  and  got  the  facts,”  he  said. 

But  enthusiasm  is  not  always  easy  to 
keep.  That’s  where  the  good  editor  must 
display  his  own — you  betcha — enthusi¬ 
asm.  Like  Brown  said,  “The  task  then  is 
to  find  out  why  the  enthusiasm  was  lost 
and  try  to  motivate.  Sometimes  you  can 
motivate  or  remotivate  someone  who  has 
lost  the  spark;  sometimes  you  can’t.” 

A  newspaperman  without  enthusiasm  is 
a  cabbage.  He  just  sits  silently  in  his 
row,  unassuming,  even  stupid. 

Some  nurture  on  the  environment, 
though,  and  burst  with  energy  with  an 
enthusiastic  thrust  upon  the  world,  ques¬ 
tioning,  never  assuming,  yet  piloting  a 
stable  ship  with  daring  assurance  that 
sometimes  appears  as  insolence. 

Now  he  is  a  king. 

That  person  who  with  his  wisdom  and 
ability  takes  command  of  whatever  situa¬ 
tion  and  stoically  slashes  ever  onward  to 
where  others  only  dream. 

There  are  too  few  kings. 

And  too  many  cabbages. 

Questioning,  pursuing  the  dream  is 
what  alone  brings  the  answers  to  the 
eternal,  unending  search  for  whatever  it 
is  that  drives  those  few  on  to  the  rim  of 
breakthrough. 

It  is  that  which  broke  the  four-minute 
barrier  in  the  one-mile  run,  the  speed  of 
sound  for  the  jet  plane,  that  which  sleep- 
lessly  forces  the  scientist  through  hours 
and  days  and  weeks  and  years  of  testing 
and  retesting  and  starting  over  again  to 
solve  a  riddle  and  offer  the  cure. 

It  is  that  which  belittled  gravity,  smash¬ 
ing  it  down  to  thrust  man  into  the  deep 
and  onto  the  newest  world,  that  which 
will  push  men  to  establish  an  atmosphere 
and  controlled  environment  on  the  moon, 
that  which  will  leave  untold  millions  of 
cabbages  browning  and  decaying. 

They  are  the  kings.  They  want  to  know' 
and  reason  and  search  and  find  and  begin 
again.  It  is  they  who  change  the  world 
for  the  cabbages.  It  is  they  who  lengthen 
life,  span  the  worlds  and  crash  through 
the  blockers  to  crush  the  quarterback. 

They  cannot  be  stopped.  They  are  un¬ 
conquerable  for  they  are  conquerors  of  all 
that  is  ahead,  all  that  needs  solution. 
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If  a  new  way  is  needed  for  whatever 
reason,  they  find  it.  If  a  new  world  is 
out  there,  they  will  reach  it.  If  there  is 
nothing,  they  will  create. 

The  cabbage  and  the  king.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  enthusiasm. 

Cadillac,  Mich.  Bruce  G.  Morrison 
(The  writer  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Cadillac  Evening  News.) 

*  *  * 

HOW  TO  SAVE  WORDS 

Many  editors  support  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  yet  neglect  one  aspect  of  conserva¬ 
tion  over  which  they  have  some  control. 
That  is  the  conservation  of  words,  the 
use  of  too  much  precious  space  to  tell  a 
simple  story  and  the  consequent  waste  of 
the  reader’s  precious  time. 

Some  copyeditors  keep  a  list  of  their 
pet  circumlocutions.  Here  are  48  familiar 
ones  that  can  be  reduced  to  save  100 
words : 

A  good  part  of  (much) 

A  little  less  than  (almost) 

Accidentally  stumbled  (stumbled) 

As  a  general  rule  (usually) 

At  the  present  time  (now) 

At  the  rear  of  (behind) 

Bouquet  of  flowers  (bouquet) 

Basic  fundamentals  (fundamentals) 
Commuted  back  and  forth  (commuted) 
Concentrated  his  efforts  on  (concen¬ 
trated  on) 

Continued  on  (continued) 

Disclosed  for  the  first  time  (disclosed) 
Drew  to  a  close  (ended) 

Due  to  the  fact  that  (because) 

Easter  Sunday  (  Easter) 

Entered  a  bid  of  (bid) 

Estimated  at  about  (estimated  at) 
Filled  to  capacity  (filled) 

Gave  its  approval  (approved) 

Grand  total  (total) 

Hot  water  heater  (water  heater) 

In  the  not  too  distant  future  (even¬ 
tually) 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  (near) 
Invited  guests  (guests) 

Jewish  rabbi  (rabbi) 

Kept  under  surveillance  (watched) 
Long  chronic  illness  (chronic  illness) 
Made  arrangements  (arranged) 

Made  an  arrest  (arrested) 

Mental  telepathy  (telepathy) 

Officiated  at  the  ceremony (  officiated) 
New  recruit  (recruit) 

Soothing  balm  (balm) 

Once  in  a  great  while  (rarely) 

Paid  a  visit  (visited) 

Personal  friendship  (friendship) 
Present  incumbent  (incumbent) 

Private  industry  (industry) 

Promoted  to  the  rank  of  (promoted  to) 
Put  in  his  appearance  (appeared) 
Reached  an  agreement  (agreed) 
Referred  back  (referred) 

Rough  estimate  (estimate) 

Strangled  to  death  (strangled) 
Tendered  his  resignation  (resigned) 
Voiced  objections  (objected) 

Went  up  in  flames  (burned) 

With  the  exception  of  (except) 

Boulder,  Colo.  Floyd  Baskette 

(This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  chapter  in 
The  Art  of  Editing  by  Professor  Floyd 
Baskette  and  Jack  Sissors  to  be  published 
soon  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  The  authors 
teach  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.) 
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OVERLOOKED— by  Carl  Hubenlhal 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 


STODGY  LOOK 

As  a  longtime  admirer  of  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune’s  chatty  local  coverage 
and  its  strong  and  well-crafted  editorials, 
I  have  often  wondered  why  the  newspa¬ 
per  should  effect  such  a  stodgy  look.  Now 
a  letter  (May  22)  from  managing  editor 
Earl  H.  Adams  tells  us.  His  paper  crams 
20  to  30  stories  onto  page  one  each  day 
because  “if  we  are  forced  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  how  something  looks  and  substan¬ 
tive  content,  we’ll  choose  the  latter  with 
no  hesitation,  every  time.” 

Nothing  forces  that  choice.  The  down- 
style  headlines  Adams  complains  about 
take  no  more  space  than  conventional, 
harder-to-read  heads.  Nor  is  space  wasted 
if  only  a  few  stories  are  presented  on  page 
one.  Indeed,  the  space  expended  on  jump 
heads  is  saved. 

David  Levinson 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 


Short  Takes 

HELP  WANTED  AD:  Drivers,  school 
bus.  Add  to  income  or  supplement  re¬ 
tirement  tension. — St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  *  * 

In  recent  years,  she  had  lived  with  her 
third  husband,  S.,  in  an  elaborate  112- 
acre  farm  here  in  a  Manhattan  apart¬ 
ment. — Huntsville  (Ala.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  may  be  made  before¬ 
hand  by  calling  the  hospital  and  asking 
for  the  blood  bank.  This  will  avoid  nee¬ 
dles  waiting.  —  Charlottesville  (Va.) 
Progress. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Vice  mayor  D.  told  the  council  he  was 
resigning  to  avoid  any  potential  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  because  of  his  new  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  of  Electric  Hose  and 
Robber  Co. — Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

*  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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And  much  of  it  centers  around  advertising. 
Because  6  out  of  1 0  national  advertising  dollars 
are  spent  here.  Which  is  why  Family  Weekly 
promotes  in  The  New  York  Times— 
the  marketplace  for  New  York  agencymen 
who  map  media  strategy,  who  plan 
schedules,  who  decide  big-dollar  advertising 
appropriations.  The  very  audience  you 
need  to  reach,  too.  Call  Arthur  P.  Irving  Jr., 
Media  Advertising,  (212)  556-1455. 

To  start  the  right  people  talking  about 
your  newspaper. 


The  NewHbric  Times 
Si^NewTbrk. 


This  is  what  Mort  Frank, 
publisher  of  FamilyWeekly, 
told  257  newspaper  publishers 
at  brunch  on  Sundi^. 
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ABC  plans  trial  study 
of  newspaper  audiences 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  will  conduct  an  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  newspaper  aud¬ 
iences,  with  initial  work  to  be¬ 
gin  this  fall. 

In  announcing  unanimous 
board  support  for  the  study, 
chaii-man  Fred  W.  Heckel,  vice- 
president-public  communications 
for  United  Air  Lines,  said  that 
while  ABC-audited  circulation 
data  continues  as  an  essential 
foundation  for  print  media 
evaluations,  “it  is  logical  that 
the  Audit  Bureau  should  seek 
additionally  to  meet  the  need 
for  reliable,  standardized  print 
media  audience  data.” 

He  said  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  (ANPA)  and  other  in¬ 
terested  groups  will  be  invited 
to  review  the  plan  and  offer 
suggestions  on  the  study  and  its 
implementation. 

The  plan  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  for  review  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  questionnaires  and  in- 
ter\’iew  and  verification  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Reported  to  ICMA 

The  program,  described  by 
.Alan  T.  Wolcott,  president  of 
ABC,  to  the  Annual  Sales  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
in  Hollyw'ood,  Florida,  this  week, 
w'ill  be  the  most  important  new 
project  affecting  ABC  news¬ 
papers. 

Wolcott  told  more  than  400 
ICMA  members  the  ABC  board 
is  convinced  that,  although  cir¬ 
culation  data  wilt  continue  to 
be  essential  as  a  solid  base  for 
print  Media  evaluations,  cir¬ 
culation  numbers  alone  are  not 
enough. 

The  author  of  the  basic  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  study  is  James  J.  Tom- 
maney,  senior  vicepresident,  La- 
Roche,  McCaffrey  &  McCall. 

“This  plan,”  Tommaney  said, 
“is  designed  to  provide  limited 
basic  standardized  data  on 
new'spaper  readership  and  mar¬ 
ket  demographics,  the  lack  of 
which  has  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  long-term  trend 
in  the  decline  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers.” 

He  said  the  availability  of 
such  data  would  benefit  both 
newspapers  and  agency  media 


planners  by  giving  newspapers 
much  greater  visibility  and  in¬ 
volvement  early  in  media  stra¬ 
tegy  discussions. 

“It  could  give  us  a  national 
profile  of  the  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  which  we  do  not  now 
have,”  he  added. 

Tommaney  said  he  does  not 
see  the  ABC  study  results  as  a 
substitute  or  alternative  to 
readership  research  carried  on 
by  individual  newspapers  and 
encouraged  by  various  newspa¬ 
per  associations. 

The  study  interviews  will  be 
carried  out  by  telephone  from  a 
central  location.  Interviews  will 
be  conducted  by  a  research  firm 
retained  by  the  Audit  Bureau, 
under  ABC  supervision,  and 
subject  to  ABC  verification. 
Study  data  and  tabulations  will 
be  reported  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Market  costs  vary 

Cost  of  the  studies  will  vary, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
markets  to  be  surveyed,  but 
estimates  range  between  $1,500 
and  $4,500  per  market. 

Several  advertising,  agency 
and  publishing  executives  who 
have  reviewed  the  ABC  news¬ 
paper  audience  study  plan  have 
expressed  optimism — some  cau¬ 
tious,  others  strongly  favorable 
— in  discussing  it. 

John  H.  Kauffmann,  president 
of  the  Washington  Star,  com¬ 
mented,  “We  do  not  want  to  lose 
the  concept  of  ‘net  paid  circula¬ 
tion’  for  print  media,  but  the 
need  to  correlate  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  with  audience  demo¬ 
graphics  appears  to  merit  ex¬ 
perimental  study.” 

“National  advertisers  would 
welcome  the  availability  of  more 
consistent  target  audience  in¬ 
formation  for  newspapers,” 
said  William  M.  Claggett,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  com¬ 
munications  and  marketing 
services  for  Ralston  Purina 
Company.  “Similar  data  is  now 
available  for  most  other  media.” 

Herbert  A.  Lehrter,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  Hiram  Walker  In¬ 
corporated,  called  the  ABC 
newspaper  audience  study  plan 
“a  mighty  big  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Many  people,  even 
some  agency  executives,  tell  me 


a  great  deal  of  comparable  data 
on  newspaper  audiences  already 
exists.  But,  beyond  a  handful 
of  markets,  it  really  doesn’t.” 

“We  newspaper  people  have 
for  years  asked  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  to  tell  us 
specifically  what  tools  they 
needed  from  us  to  help  them 
understand  and  use  our  medium 
more  efficiently,”  according  to 
Donald  B.  Abert,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  “The 
concept  that  there  is  a  definite 
marketing  need  for  better  print 
media  audience  data  is  incon¬ 
trovertible.” 

• 

ABC  rescinds 
Para.  1  change 

An  April  Board  action  to  per¬ 
mit  newspaper  publishers  the 
option  of  reporting  total  gross 
distribution  in  Paragraph  1  of 
their  ABC  reports  has  been 
rescinded  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

The  earlier  action  would  have 
allowed  publishers  to  report  to¬ 
tal  distribution  along  with  av- 
average  bulk  sales,  average  un¬ 
paid  distribution,  and  total  av¬ 
erage  paid  circulation  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  re¬ 
ports  for  their  newspapers.  This 
paragraph  has  historically  been 
devoted  to  a  report  of  paid  cir¬ 
culation  only. 

Publishers  disfavored  it 

While  the  option  suggested 
in  the  April  action  was  re¬ 
quested  by  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  a  substantial  number  of 
other  publishers  indicated  their 
disfavor  of  it. 

Herbert  D.  Maneloveg,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  director 
of  media  service,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  His  election  fills 
a  vacancy  created  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Clinton  E.  Frank, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc. 

Maneloveg’s  election  actually 
marks  his  return  as  an  ABC 
director,  having  served  pre¬ 
viously  from  October,  1968 
through  October,  1970,  while  he 
was  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  Inc. 
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ICMA  sets 
objectives 
in  research 

Objectives  for  the  Circulation 
Promotion  Research  Center  at 
Milwaukee  were  announced  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  the  annual 
sales  conference  in  Hollywood, 
Fla.  this  week. 

The  objectives  are: 

•  To  maintain  and  expand  in¬ 
formation  exchange  through  the 
development  of  increased  input 
of  research  studies; 

•  To  experiment  with  nation¬ 
wide  research  which  will  benefit 
the  circulation  business; 

•  To  plan  for  the  transfer  of 
the  CPRC  functions  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  of  the  ICMA  w'hen  it 
has  been  established  at  Reston, 
Virginia. 

Director  appointed 

To  implement  these  objectives, 
the  ICMA  research  committee 
has  appointed  Ken  Jefferson  as 
associate  director  of  the  CPRC, 
with  an  honorarium  of  $100  a 
month  and  a  stenographic  al¬ 
lowance  of  $500  a  year. 

Jefferson  will  receive  copies 
of  all  sectional  bulletins  and 
convention  programs.  He  will 
initiate  correspondence  with  cir¬ 
culation  men  throughout  the 
world  who  are  doing  research 
projects. 

The  operation  in  Milwaukee 
has  been  on  a  voluntary  basis 
with  Harold  Schwartz,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  &  Sentinel,  correlating 
the  information  received. 

Carrier  guidelines 

The  first  experiment  on  co¬ 
ordinated  research  on  circula¬ 
tion  problems  by  the  ICMA 
Promotion  Research  Committee 
will  consist  of  a  study  of  car¬ 
rier  boys  for  10  larger  news¬ 
papers.  With  the  objective  of 
developing  guidelines  and  im¬ 
proving  selection  of  carriers. 

The  research  center  received 
$5,250  from  September  1968,  to 
June,  1971.  Contributors  in¬ 
cluded  Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  $1,- 
500,  and  Southern  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  $1,000. 
Amounts  from  other  sectionals 
range  from  $100  to  $500. 
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FOR  JOB  WELL  DONE-Owen  Landon  of  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen  (third  from  left)  is  congratulated  by 
Edward  Parmelee  of  Newhouse  Newspapers  for  the 
I  outstanding  service  to  the  representative  field  which  he 
I  gave  during  his  two-year  tenure  as  president  of  Ameri- 
I  can  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives.  Parmelee 
has  been  moved  up  to  succeed  Landon  as  president  of 
1  AANR.  Standing  alongside  them  are  James  W.  Sykes  of 
Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  newly  elected  executive 
I  vicepresident  of  AANR,  and  Robert  H.  Lambert  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc.,  an  AANR  director.  Other 
new  national  officers  are  John  E.  Lang,  Key  Market  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives  Inc.,  vicepresident;  Jack  F. 
Kent,  Ward-SrifFith  Inc.,  secretary;  and  Herbert  W. 
Moloney  Jr.,  Branham-Moloney  Inc.,  treasurer. 


Task  accomplished 
by  Times’  1107  crew 


The  \eu'  York  Times  staff 
that  produced  the  report  on  the 
Pentagon  Papers  worked  under 
an  omen  of  good  luck. 

When  the  die  was  cast  early 
in  April  to  go  ahead  with  the 
gigantic  task  of  revealing  the 
secrets  of  Vietnam  war  policy¬ 
making  in  the  7,000  pages  of 
documents,  the  writers  assigned 
to  it  moved  into  Suite  1107  at 
the  Hilton  Hotel  in  Manhattan, 
10  blocks  away  from  the  Times 
newsroom. 

Neil  Sheehan,  the  reporter 
who  obtained  the  classified  ma¬ 
terial  from  an  unidentified 
source,  and  Gerald  Gold,  an  as¬ 
sistant  foreign  editor,  worked 
and  slept  in  the  hotel.  Their 
helpers  included  A1  Siegal,  an 
assistant  foreign  editor;  Hed¬ 
rick  Smith,  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  who  delayed  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Moscow;  Ned  Ken¬ 
worthy,  from  Washington;  Fox 
Butterfield,  a  local  staffer  who 
has  repoi'ted  from  Vietnam  and 
New’ark,  N.J.;  Linda  Amster, 
newsroom  researcher;  and  a 
crew  of  secretaries. 

Foreign  Editor  James  L. 
Greenfield  was  in  direct  charge 
of  the  project.  Managing  editor 
A.  M.  Rosenthal  had  laid  down 
the  specific  guidelines:  “We  are 
not  going  to  tell  the  New  York 
Times  story  of  the  war.  We  are 
going  to  tell  the  Pentagon 
story.  That’s  w'hat  we  have  that 
nobody  else  has.” 

Hotel  suite  miiiibers 

The  lucky  numerals  11  and  7 
on  the  suite  door  didn’t  seem  too 
ausjticious  once  the  series  began 
June  13  and  the  government 
stopped  its  publication  by  court 
order  until  the  Supreme  Court 
reminded  officials  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  First  Amendment 
that  bars  any  j)rior  restraint  of 
the  press. 


At  times  it  appeared  as  if  the 
11-7  combination  had  been  coun¬ 
tered  by  the  “13”  ill  luck  sym¬ 
bol  making  up  part  of  the 
numeral  (1310)  on  the  Hilton 
suite  occupied  by  copy  and 
makeup  editors. 

But  the  project,  actually  be¬ 
gun  April  5  in  the  Jefferson 
Hotel  in  Washington,  reached 
its  goal  on  July  5  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  ninth  and  last 
installment  of  the  stories  and 
})artial  texts  of  the  secret  study 
oi-dered  by  former  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Not  only  were  the  Hilton 
rooms  equipped  with  typewrit¬ 
ers,  chairs,  filing  cabinets  and 
desks  but  two  safes  in  which 
the  many  volumes  of  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers  were  stored.  The 
Times  hasn’t  yet  named  its 
source  for  the  “purloined”  pa¬ 
pers,  but  it  has  duly  reported 
the  confession  made  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  a  member  of 
the  original  Rand  study  team, 
that  he  was  responsible  for  dis¬ 
seminating  them  to  news  media. 

Zion  justifies  *scoop’ 

Throughout  the  series  the 
Times  repeated  that  the  project 
resulted  from  the  investigative 
reporting  of  Neil  Sheehan.  Sid¬ 
ney  Zion,  a  former  Times  re¬ 
porter  on  legal  affairs  and  civil 
rights,  has  insisted  that  he 
knows  it  was  Ellsberg  who 
turned  over  the  material  to  the 
Times.  He  broke  his  “scoop”  on 
Barry  Gray’s  late-night  radio 
show  a  few  hours  before  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  identified 
Ellsberg  as  the  source. 

Under  attack  in  journalistic 
circles  for  breaking  another 
newsman’s  confidence,  Zion  justi¬ 
fied  his  action  on  radio  and  tv 
shows  and  finally  in  a  bylined 
piece  in  Wo7ne7i’s  Wear  Daily  in 
which  he  wrote: 


“I’ve  been  a  reporter  for  eight 
years  and  I  pray  you  to  believe 
me  that  if  I  had  scooped  the 
country  on  a  story'  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  for  the  Washi7ifito7i  Post 
or  Balthnore  87771  or  what-have- 
you,  they’d  be  putting  me  up  for 
awards.” 

Zion  .said  he  had  tried  first 
to  sell  his  tory  to  the  London 
Daily  Express  but  the  paper’s 
libel  lawyers  advised  the  editors 
to  delete  Ellsberg’s  name. 

Grand  jury  probe 

Ellsberg  has  defended  his 
right  to  give  out  copies  of  the 
documents  to  which  he  had  ac¬ 
cess  and  has  attained  a  higher 
standing  as  an  anti-war  cham¬ 
pion  even  as  he  faces  trial  on 
charges  of  converting  govern¬ 
ment  documents  to  his  own  use. 
A  federal  grand  jury  in  Los 
Angeles  has  extended  its  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  disclosure  of 
the  classified  papers. 

Government  lawyers  have 
been  studying  the  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  justices  for 
clues  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  might  count  on  a  favorable 
ruling  if  Ellsberg  and/or  others 
are  ever  convicted  on  charges 
related  to  the  Espionage  Act  or 
under  the  Criminal  Code.  Some 
of  the  justices  indicated  they 
would  circumvent  the  First 
Amendment’s  freedom  of  the 
press  clause  on  a  narrow  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  exercise  of  executive 
power  to  protect  national  se¬ 
curity. 

Meanwhile,  Defen.se  Secretary 
Melvin  R.  Laird  ordered  the 
Air  Force  to  take  custody  of 
all  secret  government  docu¬ 
ments  now  in  possession  of  the 
Rand  Corporation  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif,  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  McNamara  study. 

Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  said  all  criminal  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
episode  will  be  probed  with  a 
view  to  prosecuting  all  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  leaks. 

At  this  point,  Abe  Rosenthal 
still  marvels  at  the  secrecy  that 


was  maintained  during  the 
Times  project  which  involved 
not  only  the  writing  group  but 
about  fiO  printers  that  set  the 
type  in  a  specially-arranged 
composing  room  after  Publisher 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  had 
given  the  green  light  to  publish 
the  material. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  75  people  had  a  hand  in 
“Neil” — the  page  one  dummy 
code — Rosenthal  remarked  in  a 
Times  house  magazine  report  of 
the  project:  “The  one  asjject  of 
it  I  can’t  believe  is  that  news¬ 
papermen  actually  kept  their 
mouths  shut  for  almost  three 
months.” 


BoA  appoints 
Mark  Bollman 
to  No.  2  post 

A  year-long  search  for  an 
advertising  executive  to  fill  the 
new  position  of  executive  vice¬ 
president-national  sales  at  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
ended  with  the  announcement 
that  Mark  B.  Bollman  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  Sifp/at/ire  magazine,  will 
join  the  organization  August  1. 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 
the  Bureau,  said  Bollman  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  planning  and 
direction  of  sales  activities  with 
major  national  advertisers  and 
their  advertising  agencies,  and 
will  supervise  the  sales  opera¬ 
tions  of  tbe  Bureau’s  offices  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

Bollman  will  share  the  num¬ 
ber  two  executive  position  under 
Kauffman  with  Leo  Bogart,  who 
is  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager.  Frank  Kil- 
cheskl,  senior  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  national  sales,  will 
continue  in  that  assignment,  a 
Bureau  spokesman  said. 

Bollman  comes  to  the  Bureau 
from  Diners  Club  where  he  has 
been  executive  vicepresident- 
corporate  marketing  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Club’s  magazine. 
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served  as  a  working  vacation  for 
some  photographers  and  their 
families,  with  special  events 
planned  for  wives  and  children 
during  the  hours  photographers 
are  in  the  workshops. 

In  the  words  of  Barry  Ed¬ 
monds,  “Some  people  figure 
‘  .  where  I  go,  so  also  go  my 

children’.”  An  example  of  this 
was  in  the  Friday  afternoon 
board  sessions,  which  included 
the  vp  election  and  swearing  in 
of  the  new  officers.  A  number  of 
wives  were  seated  in  the  back 
of  the  room  and  grouped  on  the 
floor  around  them  were  shiny 
faced  youngsters,  all  on  their 
best  formal  behavior. 

Addressing  the  closing  Spra¬ 
gue  Awards  dinner  audience  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  Gil  M.  Grosvenor, 
editor  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  said,  “The 
printed  media  must  be  more 
viable  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past — it  must  be  one  step  ahead 
of  television.” 

Historic  pictures 

Grosvenor  spoke  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  remembering  history 
through  still  photographs  and  he 
mentioned  several  such  pictures, 
including  the  famous  hole-in- 
the-sole  photograph  of  Adlai 
Stevenson.  A  scene  of  instant 
confrontation  at  the  end  of  the 
speech  was  provided  by  toast¬ 
master,  Joseph  Costa,  who 
said  to  Grosvenor,  “How  would 
you  like  to  meet  the  man  who 
took  that  Stevenson  photo¬ 
graph?”  He  summoned  Bill 
Gallagher  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
J(nirnal,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  that  picture.  Bill,  who 
had  been  busy  with  lights  and 
cameras,  bounded  on  and  off 
the  dais  wdth  a  wave  and  em¬ 
barrassed  smile — back  to  work 
where  he  was  happiest. 

The  Legion  of  Honor  will  in¬ 
clude  only  the  names  of  men  or 
women  who  have  lost  their  lives 
during  the  performance  of  their 
jobs  as  news  photographers. 
The  roll  will  not  be  restricted 
to  NPPA  membership;  names 
can  be  submitted  by  any  person 
or  media  organization.  Special 
certificates  will  be  presented  to 
the  closest  surviving  kin  of  the 
deceased. 

The  first  announcement  of 
Legion  of  Honor  members  will 
be  made  at  the  1972  meeting. 
Historian  John  Faber  is  in 
charge  of  the  research  and 
nominations,  with  the  date  of 
origin  to  begin  in  1945,  the 
founding  year  of  the  NPPA. 

Next  year  at  Orlando,  Flor¬ 
ida,  business  sessions  will  be 
held  to  a  two-day  limit  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  educational 
portion  of  the  meeting  or  imme- 
{Continued  on  page  53) 


Press  photographers  create 
their  own  Legion  of  Honor 


By  Ijcnora  Williainsoii 


The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  meeting  for 
its  26th  annual  session  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  week,  celebrated  an 
all-time  record  membership  of 
over  3,800  and  began  the  new 
year  with  Dave  Hamer,  KMTV, 

Omaha,  as  president,  and  Jack 
Bradley  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 

Jon rnnl-Sta r,  vicepresident. 

Hamer  succeed^  Barry  Ed¬ 
monds,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
by  acclamation  from  his  past 
year  as  vicepresident,  while 
Bradley  won  a  three-way  race 
for  the  title  of  vicepresident  on 
the  first  ballot.  The  new  officers 
were  installed  at  the  closing 
business  session  Friday. 

The  week-long  workshop  and 
business  session,  for  which  Mor¬ 
ris  Berman  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  was  general  chair¬ 
man,  established  a  “Legion  of 
Honor”  for  news  photographers 
killed  in  the  performance  of 
duty. 

The  conference  also  stream¬ 
lined  future  business  meeting 
procedures;  decided  on  further 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  na¬ 
tional  office  and  revision  of  cur¬ 
rent  programs  in  relation  to 
such  an  office  and  activities,  and 
also  named  a  new  editor  for  the 
NPPA  magazine. 

The  board  of  directors  voted 
to  support  television  news  cam¬ 
eraman  Paul  Pappas  in  a  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in¬ 
volving  newmen’s  confidential 
privilege.  NPPA  has  voted 
funds  to  file  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  Pappas.  Edmonds  said  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  photog^raphers,  camera¬ 
men,  newspapers  and  television 
news  departments  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  document  the  brief. 

Pappas,  a  cameraman  for 
WTEV-tv,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
refused  to  appear  before  a 
Grand  Jury  for  questioning,  and 
was  held  in  contempt  of  court. 

New  editor 

Thomas  Keane,  picture  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  named  editor  of  the 
National  Press  Photographer  in 
a  post-convention  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee.  Keane  and 
a  number  of  other  members 
had  addressed  the  board  as  can¬ 
didates  for  the  editorship  to 
succeed  Cal  Olson,  Fargo  (N.D.) 

Forum,  later  this  year. 

A  projected  cutback  in  some 
of  the  meeting  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  social  events,  was 
rescinded  by  the  board.  The 
gathering  traditionally  has 
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AT  THE  AWARDS  DINNER  Mrs.  Barry  Edmonds,  wife  of  fhe  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Is  seated 
next  to  Dave  Hamer,  of  Omaha,  the  president-  elect.  (Photo  for 
E&P  by  Michael  Chilciris,  Pittsburgh  Press.) 


THE  BRASS  SHINES — Speaking  to  members  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  in  Pittsburgh  is  Leo  Koeberlein,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Flanking  him  are  Frank  Hawkins, 
editor  of  the  Post-Gazette,  and  William  Block,  publisher  of  the  P.G. 
The  papers  were  closed  by  a  strike. 


DON'T  MAKE  LIGHT  OF  IT! — Pittsburgh  Press  photographer  Bob 
Pavuchak  was  trying  to  avoid  a  cliche  shot  when  he  made  this  pic¬ 
ture  for  E&P  at  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  work¬ 
shop.  It  shows,  in  lamplight,  Tom  Keane,  Barry  Edmonds,  Morris 
Berman  and  George  Shivers,  at  the  still  workshop. 


Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

•Media  Records  being  sold.  Edward  C.  Crimmins,  Managing 
Director  of  Advertising  Data  Seiwices,  a  subsidiary  of  Ai’cata 
National  Corporation,  will  represent  a  group  of  newspaper  people 
in  acquiring  another  Areata  suhsidiaiy.  Media  Records.  The  agree- 
ment,  yet  to  he  completed,  calls  for  Media  Records  under  Crim¬ 
mins  to  l)e  operated  as  a  tripartite  non-profit  organization.  Media 
Records,  owmed  by  Areata  for  a  year  and  operated  recently  by 
another  suhsidiaiy,  the  management  consultant  firm  of  Knight, 
Gladieux  &  Smith,  got  into  financial  difficulties  attempting  to  con¬ 
vert  to  a  computerized  operation.  It  has  been  able  to  produce  only 
the  monthly  report  for  Januarj'  so  far  this  year.  Newspaper 
executives  were  told  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  June  23  that 
Areata  was  loosing  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  on  the 
Media  operation  and  W’anteil  “Out”  by  July  1. 

In  a  related  development,  it  was  announced  by  Clarence  Judd, 
president  of  George  Neustadt  Inc.,  a  more  specialized  type  of 
newspaper  advertising  linage  mea.suring  firm,  that  he  is  studying 
the  feasibility  of  entering  the  national  linage  measuring  field  in 
competition  with  Media  Records.  Judd  told  E&P  there  are  no 
present  plans  to  compete.  He  said  there  would  lie  if  the  study 
now  in  progress  showed  that  it  could  provide  at  a  lower  cost  to 
the  subscribers  the  same  kind  of  linage  service  that  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  does.  Warren  Grieb,  director  of  marketing,  Adv'ertising 
Checking  Bureau  also  reported  that  his  company  was  “looking 
sei'iously  into  providing  Media  Records’  type  of  newspaper  linage 
data.”  He  said  a  number  of  newspapers  as  of  late  had  inquired  if 
ACB  was  interested. 

George  Neustadt  Inc.  and  ACB  were  two  of  six  firms  that  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  acquire  Media  Records  when  its  troubles  be¬ 
came  known  recently. 

In  taking  over  Media  Records,  E&P  was  informed,  Crimmins 
would  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  debts  incurred  by  Areata. 
Crimmins  will  a.sk  newspapers  to  pay  up  to  507©  more  for  monthly 
reports  covering  the  last  half  of  this  year.  The  newspaper  will 
also  be  required  to  pay  double  their  regular  monthly  rate  for  each 
one  of  the  reports  that  are  past  due. 

It  was  also  learned  that  Crimmins  plans  to  establish  a  board 
of  trustees,  comprised  of  newspapers,  adverti.sers,  and  ad  agency 
repre.sentatives,  to  govern  the  operation  of  Media  Records.  Media 
Records’  plans  will  be  i)resented  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Plans  Board  Saturday  in  Los  Angeles  where  the  INAE  Summer 
Sales  Conference  is  taking  j)lace  and  to  subscribing  newspapers  on 
Monday  afternoon. 

*  it  if 

True  patterns.  The  .\rrow  shirt  company  may  have  come  up 
with  a  way  for  retailers  to  advertise  the  many  new  stripes  and 
floral  patterns  in  men’s  shirts.  Arrow  has  i)repared  a  series  of 
ads  on  acetate  with  a  clear  area  where  the  shirt  will  show.  The 
retailer  merely  lays  the  acetate  over  a  shirt  he  has  in  supply  and 
the  newspaper  takes  a  j)hotograph.  The  acetate  sheets  are  being 
made  available  by  .4riow  to  newspapers  for  use  in  developing 
co-op  advertising.  They  are  called  “.4d-dabts.” 

*  it  * 

Ad  Capital.  .According  to  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  more  than  2,8.10  advertising  establishments  in  New 
York  State,  concentrated  primarily  in  New  York  City  and  ad¬ 
jacent  areas,  account  for  46%  of  the  nation’s  total  ad  receipts 
and  37%  of  the  industry’s  109,000  enqjloyees. 

*  *  ♦ 

Briefs.  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  published  a  24-page  tabloid 
“Black  Festival  Edition”  in  early  May  when  it  was  learned  that 
the  black  citizenry  was  planning  to  commemorate  the  past  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  black  people.  Horace  Fontenot  Jr.,  ad  director  of 
the  News,  reported  that  advertising  amounted  to  more  than  1600 
column  inches  plus  500  inches  in  the  regular  section.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  giving  away  toasters,  blankets,  electric  knives,  etc.  to  new 
savings  accounts,  the  Michigan  Avenue  National  bank  in  Chicago 
is  offering  hard-to-get  money  at  reduced  prices.  For  example, 
those  who  deposit  $199  or  more  may  buy  a  $2  bill  for  99<  or  un¬ 
circulated  $1  silver  certificates  for  69<.  Ads  are  running  in  the 
Chicago  newspapers.  .  .  .  Trade  Mart,  an  Oklahoma-based  de¬ 
partment  store  chain,  is  being  acquired  by  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach, 


Suits  seek 
$40  million  in 
Hoe  collapse 

Civil  suits  claiming  in  excess 
of  $40  million  damages  for  the 
financial  collapse  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  in  1969  have  been  filed 
against  Thomas  Hanley,  former 
board  chairman ;  Arthur  Gor¬ 
don,  former  president;  and  the 
accounting  firm  of  Lybrand 
Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery. 

A  39-page  pleading  filed  in 
the  name  of  Hoe  Trustee  John 
Galgay,  July  2,  in  New  York, 
lists  five  counts  against  the 
three  parties. 

Count  1  charges  Lybrand 
Ross  with  negligence  in  audit¬ 
ing  the  1967  and  1968  year-end 
financial  statements  of  Hoe  and 
negligence  in  preparation  of  a 
so-called  “comfort  review”  pre¬ 
paratory  to  a  Hoe  public  stock 
offering. 

Count  2  calls  for  the  return 


of  $132,400  from  Lybrand  Ross, 
representing  the  fee  the  com¬ 
pany  received  for  auditing  the 
two  financial  statements. 

Count  3  charges  Hanley  and 
Gordon  with  “corporate  waste 
and  mismanagement”  and  in¬ 
cludes  them  in  the  $40  million 
damages  claim. 

Count  4  claims  $160,000  from 
Gordon  and  $138,000  from  Han¬ 
ley  for  “insider  profits”  they  al¬ 
legedly  received  from  the  sale 
of  Hoe  stock  in  1968. 

Count  5  claims  indemnity 
from  all  three  parties  in  the 
event  that  pending  shareholder 
suits  against  Hoe  are  success¬ 
ful. 

John  P.  Reiner,  an  attorney 
with  Townley  Updike  Carter  & 
Rodgers,  who  is  investigating 
the  causes  for  Hoe’s  financial 
collapse,  said  that  a  cross  claim 
indemnity  suit  would  also  be 
filed  within  two  weeks  against 
“all  former  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors”  on  the  same  basis  as 
Count  5. 

He  said  it  is  up  to  the  at¬ 
torneys  representing  the  three 
parties  to  “answer”  the  charges. 


The  five  stores  have  an  annual  ad  budget  of  $275,000  of  which 
65%  goes  for  ads  in  the  Oklahoma  City  OkUihoman  &  Times, 
Lawton  Press-Constitution  and  EnM  News  and  Eagle,  and  35% 
to  mail  circulars  and  preprinted  inserts.  DDB  will  not  get  involved 
in  day-to-day  advertising  preparation,  but  it  will  use  its  marketing 
expertise  to  multiply  the  store’s  growth  rate.  .  .  .  Curtain  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.  has  distributed  over  10  million  6x9  inch  preprint  cook¬ 
book  inserts  in  newspapers  in  the  last  five  months.  The  New' 
York-based  promotion  company,  headed  by  John  Curtin,  sells  cook¬ 
book  to  supennarkets  and  oil  companies.  The  first  new'spaper  sec¬ 
tion  w'as  printed  on  50-lb.  buff  colored  paper.  Curtin  jdans  a 
family  sewdng  book  next. 

♦  *  * 

Auto  confab.  A  group  of  newspaper  publishers  and  advertising 
executives  were  invited  to  a  lunch  and  dinner  arranged  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  wdth  management  officials  from  Chr>'sler 
and  American  Motors  in  Detroit,  July  7.  The  Buieau  maintains 
a  tight  news  blackout  on  what  takes  place  at  these  meetings 
which  are  held  twdee  a  year  with  the  Big  Four  automakers.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Bureau  in  New  York  said  some  “new  informa¬ 
tion”  about  newspapers  was  discussed,  but  he  would  not  elaborate. 

Hi  ♦ 

SNAP’s  alive.  The  Simplified  Newspaper  Advertising  Plan, 
W'hich  would  include  a  “one  order,  one  bill”  facility  for  national 
advertisers,  was  a  much  talked  about  plan  a  few  years  ago.  The 
idea  is  still  very  much  alive.  This  column  learned  that  the  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firm  of  Knight,  Gladieux  &  Smith  got  into  the 
Media  Records’  act  as  a  result  of  its  work  in  develoi)ing  a  “one 
order,  one  bill”  system  at  Areata  National  Corj).  for  Young  & 
Rubicam  and  J.  Walter  Thompson. 


CWO&O  named 

The  Enid  (Okla.)  News  and 
Eagle  has  switched  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representation  to 
Cresmer,  Woodw’ard,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc. 

• 

From  ads  to  autos 

Gene  Matthews,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the 
Paul's  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  automobile  sales  job. 


MNI  appoints  Hoyt 

Warren  M.  Hoyt,  formerly 
general  manager  of  Sentinel 
Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Denver,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  Michigan  Newspapers 
Inc.  at  E.  Lansing.  In  this  new 
post,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
total  operations  of  MNI,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  bureau  representing 
more  than  300  Michigan  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers.  Hoyt  got 
his  start  with  the  Guy  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  Maine. 
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Texts  of  Supreme  Court  opinions 
on  publishing  Viet  war  documentary 


Decision 

New  York  Timea  Com'pany,  Petitioner,  v.  United  States 
United  States,  Petitioner,  v.  The  Washington  Post  Cotnpany  et  al. 


Per  curiam. 

We  granted  certiorari  in  these  cases  in 
which  the  United  States  seeks  to  enjoin 
The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington 
Post  from  publishing  the  contents  of  a 
classified  study  entitled  “History  of  U.S. 
Decision-Making  Process  on  Viet  Nam 
Policy”  (1971). 

“Any  system  of  prior  restraints  of  ex¬ 
pression  comes  to  this  court  bearing  a 
heavy  presumption  against  its  constitu¬ 
tional  validity.”  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  v.  Sul¬ 
livan,  372  U.S.  58,  70  (1963);  see  also  Near 
V.  Minnesota,  283  U.S.  697  (1931).  The 
Government  “thus  carries  a  heavy  burden 
of  showing  justification  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  a  restraint.”  Organization 
for  a  Better  Austin  v.  Keefe  (1971).  The 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 


New  York  in  The  New  York  Times  case 
and  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  case  held  that  the  Government 
had  not  met  that  burden. 

We  agree. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  is 
therefore  affirmed.  The  order  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  is  re¬ 
versed  and  the  case  is  remanded  with  di¬ 
rections  to  enter  a  judgment  affirming  the 
judgment  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  The  stays 
entered  June  25,  1971,  by  the  court  are 
vacated.  The  mandates  shall  issue  forth¬ 
with. 

So  ordered. 


Restraining  orders  constitnte  a  flouting 
of  the  principles  of  the  First  Amendment 


Concurring 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Black  joins,  concurring. 

While  I  join  the  opinion  of  the  Court  I 
believe  it  necessary  to  express  my  views 
more  fully. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  onset  that  the 
First  Amendment  provides  that  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.”  That 
leaves,  in  my  view,  no  room  for  govern¬ 
mental  restraint  on  the  press. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  statute  barring 
the  publication  by  the  press  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  The  Times  and  Post  seek  to 
use.  18  U.S.C.  Section  793  (e)  provides 
that  “whoever  having  unauthorized  posses¬ 
sion  of,  access  to,  or  control  over  any 
document,  writing,  ...  or  information  re¬ 
lating  to  the  national  defense  which  infor¬ 
mation  the  possessor  has  reason  to  believe 
could  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation,  wilfully  communicates  .  .  .  the  same 
to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive  it  .  .  . 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years  or 
both.” 

The  Government  suggests  that  the  word 
“communicates”  is  broad  enough  to  en¬ 
compass  publication. 

There  are  eight  sections  in  the  chapter 
on  espionage  and  censorship.  Sections  792- 
799.  In  three  of  those  eight,  “publish”  is 
specifically  mentioned:  Section  794  (b) 
provides,  “Whoever  in  time  of  war,  with 
the  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  enemy,  collects  records,  pub¬ 
lishes,  or  communicates  .  .  .  [the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  armed  forces].” 

Section  797  prohibits  “reproduces,  pub¬ 
lishes,  sells,  or  gives  away”  photos  of  de¬ 
fense  installations. 


Sec.  798  relating  to  cryptography  pro¬ 
hibits:  “communicates,  furnishes,  trans¬ 
mits,  or  otherwise  makes  available  ...  or 
publishes.”  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  capable  of  and  did  distinguish 
between  publishing  and  communication  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  Espionage  Act. 

The  other  evidence  that  Section  793  does 
not  apply  to  the  press  is  a  rejected  version 
of  Section  793.  That  version  read:  “During 
any  national  emergency  resulting  from  a 
war  to  which  the  U.S.  is  a  party  or  from 
threat  of  such  a  war,  the  President  may, 
by  proclamation,  prohibit  the  publishing 
or  communicating  of,  or  the  attempting  to 
publish  or  communicate,  any  information 
relating  to  the  national  defense,  which  in 
his  judgment  is  of  such  character  that  it 
is  or  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  debates  in  the  Senate  the  First 
Amendment  was  specifically  cited  and  that 
provision  was  defeated.  55  Cong.  Rec. 
2166. 

Judge  Gurfein’s  holding  in  The  Times 
case  that  this  act  does  not  apply  to  this 
case  was  therefore  pre-eminently  sound. 
Moreover,  the  act  of  Sept.  23,  1950,  in 
amending  18  U.S.C.  Section  793,  states  in 
Section  1  (b)  that: 

“Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con.strued 
to  authorize,  require,  or  establish  military 
or  civilian  censorship  or  in  any  way  to 
limit  or  infringe  upon  freedom  of  the  press 
or  of  speech  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  and  no  reg¬ 
ulation  shall  be  promulgated  hereunder 
having  that  effect.”  64  Stat.  987. 

Thus  Congress  has  been  faithful  to  the 
command  of  the  First  Amendment  in  this 
area. 

So  any  power  that  the  Government  pos¬ 
sesses  must  come  from  its  “inherent 
power.” 


The  power  to  wage  war  is  “the  power 
to  wage  war  successfully.”  See  Hiraba- 
yashi  v.  United  States,  320  U.S.  81,  93. 
But  the  war  power  stems  from  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war.  The  Constitution  by  Article 
I,  Section  8,  gives  Congress,  not  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  power  “to  declare  war.”  Nowhere 
are  Presidential  wars  authorized.  We  need 
not  decide  therefore  what  leveling  effect 
the  war  power  of  Congress  might  have. 

These  disclosures  may  have  a  serious 
impact.  But  that  is  no  basis  for  sanction¬ 
ing  a  previous  restraint  on  the  press.  As 
stated  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  Near  v. 
Minnesota,  283  U.S.  697,  719-720: 

“.  .  .  While  reckless  assaults  upon  pub¬ 
lic  men,  and  efforts  to  bring  obloquy  upon 
those  who  are  endeavoring  faithfully  to 
discharge  official  duties,  exert  a  baleful 
influence  and  deserve  the  severest  con¬ 
demnation  in  public  opinion,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  this  abuse  is  greater,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  less,  than  that  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  period  in  which  our  institu¬ 
tions  took  shape.  Meanwhile,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  government  has  become  more 
complex,  the  opportunities  for  malfeas¬ 
ance  and  corruption  have  multiplied,  crime 
has  grown  to  most  serious  proportions, 
and  the  danger  of  its  protection  by  un¬ 
faithful  officials  and  of  the  impairment  of 
the  fundamental  security  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  by  criminal  alliances  and  official  ne¬ 
glect,  emphasizes  the  primary  need  of  a 
vigilant  and  courageous  press,  especially 
in  great  cities.  The  fact  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  may  be  abused  by  miscreant 
purveyors  of  scandal  does  not  make  any 
the  less  necessary  the  immunity  of  the 
press  from  previous  restraint  in  dealing 
with  official  misconduct.” 

As  we  stated  only  the  other  day  in  Or¬ 
ganization  for  a  Better  Austin  v.  Keefe, 
“any  prior  restraint  on  expression  comes 
to  this  couit  with  a  ‘heavy  presumption’ 
against  its  constitutional  validity.” 

The  Goverament  says  that  it  has  in¬ 
herent  powers  to  go  into  court  and  ob¬ 
tain  an  injunction  to  protect  that  national 
interest,  which  in  this  case  is  alleged  to 
be  national  security. 

Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  U.S.  697,  re¬ 
pudiated  that  expansive  doctrine  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

The  dominant  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendent  was  to  prohibit  the  widespread 
practice  of  govenimental  suppression  of 
embarrassing  information.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  First  Amendment  was 
adopted  against  the  widespread  use  of 
the  common  law  of  seditious  libel  to  punish 
the  dis.semination  of  material  that  is  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  powers-that-be.  See  Em¬ 
erson,  “The  System  of  Free  Expression,” 
C.  XIII  (1941).  The  present  cases  will,  I 
think,  go  down  in  history  as  the  most 
dramatic  illustration  of  that  principle.  A 
debate  of  large  proportions  goes  on  in  the 
nation  over  our  posture  in  Vietnam.  That 
debate  antedated  the  disclosure  of  the  con- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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tents  of  the  present  documents.  The  latter  Cqu 
are  highly  relevant  to  the  debate  in  the 
l)rofrress.  Tim 

Secrecy  in  government  is  fundamentally  Dist 

antidemocratic,  pivpetuating  bureaucratic  T1 

errors.  Open  debate  and  discussion  of  pub-  in  e 
lie  issues  are  vitiil  to  our  national  health.  a  fl 
On  i)ublic  questions  there  should  be  “open  Am( 
and  robust  debate.”  New  York  Times,  Inc.  Min 

Extremely  narrow  elasini  of  eases  may 
arise  only  m  hen  the  nation  is  at  war 


v.  Sullivan,  376  U.S.  254,  269-270. 

I  would  affimi  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  The  Post  case,  vacate 
the  stay  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  The 
Times  case  and  direct  that  it  affirm  the 
District  Court. 

The  stays  in  these  cases  that  have  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  a  week  constitute 
a  flouting  of  the  principles  of  the  First 
Amendment  as  interpreted  in  Near  v. 
Minnesota. 


•Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  concurring. 

I 

I  write  separately  in  the.se  cases  only  to 
emphasize  what  should  be  apparent:  that 
our  judgment  in  the  present  ca.ses  may  not 
be  taken  to  indicate  the  pronriety,  in  the 
future,  of  issuing  temporary  stays  and 
restraining  orders  to  block  the  publication 
of  material  sought  to  be  .suppressed  by  the 
Government.  So  far  as  I  can  determine, 
never  before  has  the  United  States  sought 
to  enjoin  a  newspaper  from  publishing 
infonnation  in  its  possession.  The  rela¬ 
tive  novelty  of  the  questions  presented,  the 
necessary  haste  with  which  decisions  were 
reached,  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
asserted,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  parties 
have  concentrated  their  arguments  upon 
the  ((uestion  whether  permanent  restraints 
were  proper  may  have  justified  at  least 
some  of  the  i-estraints  heretofore  imposed 
in  the.se  cases.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to 
fault  the  several  courts  below  for  seeking 
to  assure  that  the  issues  here  involved  were 
preserved  for  ultimate  i-eview  by  this 
Court.  But  ev'en  if  it  be  assumed  that  some 
of  the  interim  restraints  were  proper  in 
the  two  cases  before  us,  that  assumption 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  propriety  of  simi¬ 
lar  judicial  action  in  the  future.  To  begin 
with,  there  has  now  been  ample  time  for 
reflection  and  judgment;  whatever  values 
there  may  be  in  the  preserv’ation  of  novel 
questions  for  appellate  review  may  not 
support  any  restraints  in  the  future.  More 
important,  the  First  Amendment  stands 
as  an  absolute  bar  to  the  imposition  of  ju¬ 
dicial  restraints  in  circumstances  of  the 
kind  presented  by  these  cases. 

II 

The  error  which  has  peiwaded  these 
ca.ses  from  the  outset  was  the  granting  of 
any  injunctive  relief  whatsoever,  interim 
or  otheitvise.  The  entire  thmst  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  claim  throughout  these  cases 
has  been  that  publication  of  the  material 
sought  to  be  enjoined  “could,”  or  “might” 
or  “may”  prejudice  the  national  interest 
in  various  ways.  But  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  tolerates  absolutely  no  prior  ju¬ 
dicial  restraints  of  the  press  predicated 


upon  surmise  or  conjecture  that  unto¬ 
ward  consequences  may  result.  Our  cases, 
it  is  time,  have  indicated  that  there  is  a 
single,  extremely  narrow  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  First  Amendment’s  ban  on 
prior  judicial  restraint  may  be  overridden. 
Our  cases  have  thus  far  indicated  that 
such  cases  may  arise  only  when  the  na¬ 
tion  “is  at  war,”  Schenck  v.  United  States, 
249  U.S.  47,  52  (1919),  during  which  times 
“no  one  would  question  but  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  might  prevent  actual  obstruction  to 
its  recimiting  service  or  the  publication  of 
the  sailing  dates  of  transports  or  the  num¬ 
ber  and  location  of  troops.”  Near  v. 
Minnesota,  283  U.S.  697,  716  (1931).  Even 
if  the  present  world  situation  were  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  tantamount  to  a  time  of  war, 
or  if  the  power  of  presently  available  ar¬ 
maments  would  justify  even  in  peacetime 
the  suppression  of  infonnation  that  would 
.set  in  motion  a  nuclear  holocaust,  in 
neither  of  the.se  actions  has  the  Govern¬ 
ment  presented  or  even  alleged  that  pub¬ 
lication  of  items  from  or  based  upon  the 
material  at  issue  would  cau.se  the  happen¬ 
ing  of  an  event  of  that  nature.  “The  chief 
purpose  of  [the  First  Amendment’s] 
guarantee  [is]  to  prevent  previous  re- 
.straints  upon  publication.”  Near  v.  Minn¬ 
esota,  supra,  at  713,  Thus,  only  govern¬ 
mental  allegation  and  proof  that  publica¬ 
tion  must  inevitably,  dii-ectly  and  im¬ 
mediately  cau.se  the  occurrence  of  an  event 
kindred  to  imperiling  the  safety  of  a 
transport  already  at  sea  can  support  even 
the  is.suance  of  an  interim  restraining 
order.  In  no  event  may  mere  conclusions 
l>e  sufficient:  for  if  the  executive  branch 
seeks  judicial  aid  in  preventing  publica¬ 
tion,  it  mu.st  inevitably  submit  the  basis 
upon  which  that  aid  is  sought  to  scrutiny 
by  the  judiciary.  And,  therefore,  every 
re.straint  issued  violated  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment — and  none  the  less  so  because  that 
re.straint  was  justified  as  necessary  to 
afford  the  Court  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  claim  more  thoroughly.  Unless 
and  until  the  Government  has  clearly 
made  out  its  case,  the  First  Amendment 
commands  that  no  injunction  may  issue. 


Only  restraiiil  upon  exeeulive  power 

may  lie  in  an  enlightened  eitizenry 


Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  with  whom  .Mr. 

Justice  White  joins,  concurring. 

In  the  governmental  structure  ci’eated 
by  our  Constitution,  the  executive  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  enonnous  power  in  the  two 
related  areas  of  national  defense  and  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  This  power,  largely 
unchecked  by  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches,  has  been  pressed  to  the  very  hilt 
since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  missile  age. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  the  simple  fact 


is  that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
posses.ses  vastly  greater  constitutional  in¬ 
dependence  in  these  two  vital  areas  of 
power  than  does,  say,  a  prime  minister  of 
a  country  wdth  a  parliamentary  form  of 
government. 

In  the  absence  of  the  goveimmental 
checks  and  balances  present  in  other  areas 
of  our  national  life,  the  only  effective  re¬ 
straint  upon  executive  policy  and  power 
in  the  area  of  national  defen.se  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  may  lie  in  an  enlightened 


citizenry — in  an  informed  and  critical  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  w'hich  alone  can  here  protect 
the  values  of  democratic  government.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  perhaps  here  that  a  press 
that  is  alert,  aware,  and  free  mo.st  vitally 
seiwes  the  basic  purpo.se  of  the  First 
Amendment.  For  without  an  infoi-med  and 
free  press  there  cannot  be  an  enlightened 
people. 

Yet  it  is  elementary  that  the  successful 
conduct  of  international  diplomacy  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  national  de¬ 
fense  require  both  confidentiality  and  se¬ 
crecy.  Other  nations  can  hardly  deal  with 
this  nation  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust  unless  they  can  be  assured  that  their 
confidences  will  be  kept.  And  within  our 
own  executive  departments,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  considered  and  intelligent  inter¬ 
national  policies  would  be  impossible  if 
those  charged  with  their  formulation 
could  not  communicate  with  each  other 
freely,  frankly  and  in  confidence.  In  the 
area  of  basic  national  defense  the  frequent 
need  for  absolute  secrecy  is,  of  course, 
self-evident. 

I  think  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
this  dilemma,  if  dilemma  it  be.  The  re- 
snonsibility  must  be  where  the  power  is. 
If  the  Constitution  gives  the  executive  a 
large  degree  of  unshared  power  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  national  defense,  then  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  the  executive  must 
have  the  largely  unshared  duty  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  preserve  the  degree  of  internal 
security  necessary  to  exercise  that  power 
successfully.  It  is  an  awsome  responsibil¬ 
ity,  requiring  judgment  and  wisdom  of  a 
high  order.  I  should  suppose  that  moral, 
political  and  practical  considerations 
would  dictate  that  a  very  first  principle 
of  that  wisdom  would  be  an  insi.stence 
upon  avoiding  secrecy  for  its  ovm  sake. 

For  when  everything  is  classified,  then 
nothing  is  classified,  and  the  system  be¬ 
comes  one  to  be  disregarded  by  the  cynical 
or  the  careless,  and  to  be  manipulated  by 
those  intent  on  self-protection  or  self¬ 
promotion.  I  should  suppose  in  short,  that 
the  hallmark  of  a  truly  effective  interna¬ 
tional  security  system  would  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  disclosure,  recognizing  that 
secrecy  can  best  be  preserved  only  when 
credibility  is  truly  maintained.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  executive — as 
a  matter  of  sovereign  prerogative  and  not 
as  a  matter  of  law  as  the  courts  know 
law — through  the  promulgation  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  executive  regulations,  to  i)ro- 
tect  the  confidentiality  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  in  the  fields  of 
intei'national  relations  and  national  de¬ 
fense. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Congre.ss  and 
the  courts  have  no  role  to  play.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact 
specific  and  appropriate  criminal  laws  to 
protect  Government  property  and  pre¬ 
serve  Government  secrets.  Congress  has 
passed  such  laws,  and  several  of  them  are 
of  very  colorable  relevance  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  circumstances  of  these  cases,  and 
if  a  criminal  prosecution  is  instituted,  it 
wdll  be  the  responsibility  of  the  courts 
to  decide  the  applicability  of  the  criminal 
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law  under  which  the  charge  is  brought. 
Moreover,  if  Congress  should  pass  a  spe¬ 
cific  law  authorizing  civil  proceedings  in 
this  field,  the  courts  would  likewise  have 
the  duty  to  decide  the  constitutionality  of 
such  a  law  as  well  as  its  api)licability  to 
the  facts  proved. 

But  in  the  cases  before  us  we  are  asked 
neither  to  constiaie  specific  regulations  nor 
to  apply  specific  laws.  We  are  asked,  in¬ 
stead,  to  perform  a  function  that  the 
Constitution  gave  to  the  executive,  not 


the  judiciary.  We  are  asked,  quite  simply, 
to  prevent  the  publication  by  two  news¬ 
papers  of  material  that  the  executive 
branch  insists  should  not,  in  the  national 
interest,  be  published.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  executive  is  correct  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  documents  involved.  But  I 
cannot  say  that  disclosure  of  any  of  them 
will  surely  result  in  direct,  immediate  and 
irreparable  damage  to  our  nation  or  its 
people.  That  being  so,  there  can  under 
the  First  Amendment  be  but  one  judicial 
resolution  of  the  issues  before  us. 

I  join  the  judgments  of  the  court. 


Congress  has  refused  to  pass  legislation 
to  make  this  coiuluet  hy  press  unlawful 
Mr.  Justice  Marshall  concurring. 


The  Government  contends  that  the  only 
issue  in  this  case  is  whether  in  a  suit  by 
the  United  States,  “the  First  Amendment 
bars  a  court  from  prohibiting  a  newspa¬ 
per  from  publishing  material  whose  dis-. 
closure  would  pose  a  grave  and  imme¬ 
diate  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.”  Brief  of  the  Government,  at  6. 
With  all  due  respect,  I  believe  the  ulti¬ 
mate  issue  in  this  case  is  even  more  basic 
than  the  one  posed  by  the  Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral.  The  issue  is  whether  this  Court  or 
the  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  law. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  problem  con¬ 
cerning  the  President’s  power  to  classify 
information  as  “secret”  or  “top  secret.” 
Congress  has  specifically  recognized  Pres¬ 
idential  authority,  which  has  been  for¬ 
mally  exercised  in  Executive  Order  10501, 
to  classify  documents  and  information. 
See,  e.g.,  18  U.S.C.  Section  798;  50  U.S.C. 
Section  783.  Nor  is  there  any  issue  here 
regarding  the  President’s  power  as  Chief 
Executive  and  Commander  in  Chief  to 
protect  national  security  by  disciplining 
employes  who  disclose  information  and 
by  taking  precautions  to  prevent  leaks. 

The  problem  here  is  whether  in  this 
particular  case  the  executive  branch  has 
authority  to  invoke  the  equity  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  to  protect  what  it  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  national  interest.  See  In 
Re  Debs,  158  U.S.  564,  584  (1895).  The 
Government  argues  that  in  addition  to 
the  inhei’ent  povv'er  of  any  government 
to  protect  itself,  the  President’s  power 
to  conduct  foreign  affairs  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Commander  in  Chief  gave  him 
authority  to  impose  censorship  on  the 
.  press  to  protect  his  ability  to  deal  ef¬ 

fectively  with  foreign  nations  and  to 
conduct  the  military  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  course,  it  is  beyond  cavil  that 
I  the  President  has  broad  powers  by  vir¬ 

tue  of  his  primary  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  and 
his  position  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Chicago  &  Southern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  v. 
Waterman  Corp.,  333  U.  S.  103  (1948); 
Hirabayashi  v.  United  States,  320  U.  S. 
81,  93  (1943) ;  United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
Wright  Export  Co.,  299  U.  S.  304  (1936). 
And  in  some  situations  it  may  be  that 
under  whatever  inherent  powers  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  have,  as  well  as  the  implicit 
authority  derived  from  the  President’s 
mandate  to  conduct  foreign  affairs  and 
to  act  as  Commander  in  Chief  there  is 
a  basis  for  the  invocation  of  the  equity 
■  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  as  an  aid  to 
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prevent  the  publication  of  material  dam¬ 
aging  to  “national  security,”  however, 
that  term  may  be  defined. 

It  would,  however,  be  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  concept  of  separation  of 
power  for  this  Court  to  use  its  power  of 
contempt  to  prevent  behavior  that  Con- 
gi’ess  has  specifically  declined  to  prohibit. 
There  would  be  a  similar  damage  to  the 
basic  concept  of  these  co-equal  branches 
of  government  if  when  the  executive  has 
adequate  authority  granted  by  Congress 
to  protect  “national  security,”  it  can 
choose  instead  to  invoke  the  contempt 
power  of  a  court  to  enjoin  the  threatened 
conduct.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  make  laws,  the  President 
execute  laws,  and  courts  interpret  law. 
Youngstowm  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.  S.  579  (1952).  It  did  not  provide 
for  government  by  injunction,  in  which 
the  courts  and  the  executive  can  “make 
law”  without  regard  to  the  action  of 
Congress.  It  may  be  more  convenient  for 
the  executive  if  it  need  only  convince  a 
judge  to  prohibit  conduct  rather  than  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  pass  a  law,  and  it 
may  be  more  convenient  to  enforce  a  con¬ 
tempt  order  than  seek  a  criminal  convic¬ 
tion  in  a  jury  trial.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
considered  politically  wise  to  get  a  court 
to  share  the  responsibility  for  arresting 
those  who  the  executive  has  probably 
cause  to  believe  are  violating  the  law. 
But  convenience  and  political  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  moment  do  not  justify  a  basic 
departure  from  the  principles  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government. 

In  this  case  we  are  not  faced  with  a 
situation  where  Congress  has  failed  to 
provide  the  executive  with  broad  power 
to  protect  the  nation  from  disclosure  of 
damaging  state  secrets.  Congress  has  on 
several  occasions  given  extensive  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
military  and  strategic  secrets  of  the 
United  States.  This  consideration  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  enactment  of  statutes  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  crime  to  receive,  disclose,  com¬ 
municate,  withhold  and  publish  certain 
documents,  photographs,  instruments,  ap¬ 
pliances  and  information.  The  bulk  of 
these  statutes  are  found  to  Chapter  37 
of  U.S.C.,  Title  18,  entitled  “Espionage 
and  Censorship.”  In  that  chapter.  Con¬ 
gress  has  provided  penalties  ranging  from 
a  $10,000  fine  to  death  for  violating  the 
various  statutes. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  order  for 
this  Court  to  issue  an  injunction  it  would 
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require  a  showing  that  such  an  injunc¬ 
tion  would  enhance  the  already  existing 
power  of  the  Government  to  act.  See  Ben¬ 
nett  V.  Laman,  277  N.  Y.  368,  14  N.  E. 
2d  439  (1938).  It  is  a  traditional  axiom 
of  equity  that  a  court  of  equity  will  not 
do  a  useless  thing  just  as  it  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  axiom  that  equity  will  not  enjoin 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  See  Z.  Chaffe  & 
E.  Re,  Equity  935-954  (5th  ed.  1967)  ; 
H.  Joyce,  injunctions  sections  58-60A 
(1909).  Here  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
make  such  a  showing.  The  Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral  does  not  even  mention  in  his  brief 
whether  the  Government  considers  there 
to  be  probable  cause  to  believe  a  crime 
has  been  committed  or  whether  there  is  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  future  crimes. 

If  the  Government  had  attempted  to 
show  that  there  was  no  effective  remedy 
under  traditional  criminal  law,  it  would 
have  had  to  show  that  there  is  no  argu¬ 
ably  applicable  statute.  Of  course,  at  this 
stage  this  Court  could  not  and  cannot 
determine  whether  there  has  been  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  particular  statute  nor  decide 
the  constitutionality  of  any  statute. 
Whether  a  good-faith  prosecution  could 
have  been  instituted  under  any  statute 
could,  however,  be  determined. 


At  least  one  of  the  many  statutes  in 
this  area  seems  relevant  to  this  case.  Con¬ 
gress  has  provided  in  18  U.S.C.  Section 
793  (e)  that  whoever  “having  unauthor¬ 
ized  possession  of,  access  to,  or  control 
over  any  document,  writing,  code  book, 
signal  book  ...  or  note  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  or  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  national  defense  which  informa¬ 
tion  the  possessor  has  reason  to  believe 
could  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation,  willfully  communicates,  delivers, 
transmits  .  .  .  the  same  to  any  person 
not  entitled  to  receive  it,  or  willfully  re¬ 
tains  the  same  and  fails  to  deliver  it  to 
the  officer  or  employe  of  the  United  States 
entitled  to  receive  it  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both.”  18  U.S.C.  Sec¬ 
tion  793  (e).  Congress  has  also  made  it 
a  crime  to  conspire  to  commit  any  of  the 
offenses  listed  in  18  U.S.C.  Section  793 
(e). 

It  is  true  that  Judge  Gurfein  found  that 
Congress  had  not  made  it  a  crime  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  items  and  material  specified  in 
Section  793  (e)  :  He  found  that  the  words 
“communicates,  delivers,  transmits  .  .  .” 
did  not  refer  to  publication  of  newspaper 
stories.  And  that  view  has  some  support 
in  the  legislative  history  and  conforms 
with  the  past  practice  of  using  the  statute 
only  to  prosecute  those  charged  with  or¬ 
dinary  espionage.  But  see  103  Cong.  Rec. 
10449  (remarks  of  Senator  Humphrey). 
Judge  Gurfein’s  view  of  the  statute  is 
not,  however,  the  only  plausible  construc¬ 
tion  that  could  be  given.  See  my  brother 
White’s  concurring  opinion. 

Even  if  it  is  determined  that  the  Gk)V- 
emment  could  not  in  good  faith  bring 
criminal  prosecutions  against  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Washington  Post,  it 
is  clear  that  Congress  has  specifically  re¬ 
jected  passing  legislation  that  would  have 
clearly  given  the  President  the  power  he 
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seeks  here  and  made  the  current  activity 
of  the  newspapers  unlawful.  When  Con¬ 
gress  specifically  declines  to  make  conduct 
unlawful  it  is  not  for  this  Court  to  re¬ 
decide  those  issues — to  overrule  Congress. 
See  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  v.  Sawyer, 
345  U.S.  579  (1952). 

On  at  least  two  occasions  Congress 
has  refused  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
have  made  the  conduct  engaged  in  here 
unlawful  and  given  the  President  the 
power  that  he  seeks  in  this  case.  In  1917 
during  the  debate  over  the  original  Espion¬ 
age  Act,  still  the  basic  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  793,  Congress  rejected  a  proposal  to 
give  the  President  in  time  of  war  or 
threat  of  war  authority  to  directly  pro¬ 
hibit  by  proclamation  the  publication  of 
information  relating  to  national  defense 
that  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy.  The 
proposal  provided  that: 

“During  any  national  emergency  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  war  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  or  from  threat  of  such 
a  war,  the  President  may,  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  prohibit  the  publishing  or  communi¬ 
cating  of,  or  the  attempting  to  publish  or 
communicate  any  information  relating  to 
the  national  defense  which,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  is  of  such  character  that  it  is  or 
might  be  useful  to  the  enemy.  Whoever 
violates  any  such  prohibition  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  l>oth:  provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
restrict  any  discussion,  comment  or  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  acts  or  policies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  its  representatives  or  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  same.”  55  Cong.  Rec.  1763. 

Congress  rejected  this  proposal  after 
war  against  Germany  had  been  declared 
even  though  many  believed  that  the  threat 
of  security  leaks  and  espionage  were  seri¬ 
ous.  The  executive  has  not  gone  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  requested  that  the  decision  to 
provide  such  power  be  reconsidered.  In¬ 
stead,  the  executive  comes  to  this  Court 
and  asks  that  it  be  granted  the  power 


Congress  refused  to  give. 

In  1957  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Government  Security  fund  that  “air¬ 
plane  journals,  scientific  periodicals  and 
even  the  daily  newspaper  have  featured 
articles  containing  information  and  other 
data  which  should  have  been  deleted  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  security  reasons.”  In 
response  to  this  problem  the  commission, 
which  was  chaired  by  Senator  Cotton,  pro¬ 
posed  that  “Congress  enact  legislation 
making  it  a  crime  for  any  person  willfully 
to  disclose  without  proper  authorization, 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  information 
classified  ‘secret’  or  ‘top  secret,’  knowing, 
or  having  reasonable  grounds  to  believe, 
such  information  to  have  been  so  classi¬ 
fied.”  Report  of  Commission  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Security  619-620  (1957).  After  sub¬ 
stantial  floor  discussion  on  the  proposal, 
it  was  rejected.  See  103  Cong.  Rec.  10447- 
10450,  If  the  proposal  that  Senator  Cotton 
championed  on  the  floor  had  been  enacted, 
the  publication  of  the  documents  here 
would  certainly  have  been  a  crime.  Con¬ 
gress  refused,  however,  to  make  it  a  crime. 
The  Government  is  here  asking  this  Court 
to  remake  that  decision.  This  court  has  no 
such  pow'er. 

Either  the  Government  has  the  power 
under  statutory  grant  to  use  traditional 
criminal  law  to  protect  the  country  or, 
if  there  is  no  basis  for  arguing  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  made  the  activity  a  crime,  it  is 
plain  that  Congress  has  specifically  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  the  authority  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seeks  from  this  Court.  In  either  case 
this  Court  does  not  have  authority  to 
grant  the  requested  relief.  It  is  not  for 
this  Court  to  fling  itself  into  every  breach 
perceived  by  some  Government  official, 
nor  is  it  for  this  Court  to  take  on  itself 
the  burden  of  enacting  law,  especially  law 
that  Congress  has  refused  to  pass, 

I  believe  that  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  affirmed 
and  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
should  be  reversed  insofar  as  it  remands 
the  case  for  further  hearings. 


Press  must  be  left  free  to  publish  news, 
whatever  the  soiiree,  without  eensorship 

Mr,  Justice  Black,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice  shambles 

Douglas  joins,  concurring.  Our  G 

with  the 

I  adhere  to  the  \’iew  that  the  Govern-  gj]]  p 

ment’s  case  against  The  Washington  Post  rnent  fc 

should  have  been  dismissed  and  that  the  time  in 
injunction  against  The  New  York  Times  Qf  ] 

should  have  been  vacated  without  oral  asked  to 

argument  w'hen  the  cases  were  first  pre-  (jggg  jjof 

sented  to  this  Court.  I  believe  that  every  means  tl 

moment’s  continuance  of  the  injunctions  publicati 

against  these  newspapers  amounts  to  a  portance 

flagrant,  indefensible  and  continuing  vio-  gg 

lation  of  the  First  Amendment.  Further-  newspap 

more,  after  oral  arguments,  I  agree  com-  Court,  tl 

pletely  that  we  must  affirm  the  judgment  forgottei 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  ^ory  of 
of  Columbia  and  reverse  the  judgment  of  Constitu 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir-  strongly 
cuit  for  the  reasons  stated  by  my  brothers  containe 
Douglas  and  Brennan.  In  my  view  it  is  certain 
unfortunate  that  some  of  my  brethren  are  feared  t 
apparently  willing  to  hold  that  the  pub-  central 
lication  of  news  may  sometimes  be  en-  permi 

joined.  Such  a  holding  would  make  a  of 


shambles  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Our  Government  was  launched  in  1789 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Bill  of  Rights,  including  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  followed  in  1791.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  182  years  since  the  founding 
of  the  Republic,  the  Federal  courts  are 
asked  to  hold  that  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  mean  what  it  says,  but  rather 
means  that  the  Government  can  halt  the 
publication  of  current  news  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  seeking  injunctions  against  these 
newspapers  and  in  its  presentation  to  the 
Court,  the  executive  branch  seems  to  have 
forgotten  the  essential  purpose  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  First  Amendment.  When  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  many  people 
strongly  opposed  it  because  the  document 
contained  no  bill  of  rights  to  safeguard 
certain  basic  freedoms.  They  especially 
feared  that  the  new  powers  granted  to  a 
central  government  might  be  interpreted 
to  permit  the  government  to  curtail  free¬ 
dom  of  religion,  press,  assembly  and 


speech.  In  response  to  an  overwhelming 
public  clamor,  James  Madison  offered  a 
series  of  amendments  to  satisfy  citizens 
that  these  great  liberties  would  remain 
safe  and  beyond  the  power  of  government 
to  abridge.  Madison  proposed  what  later 
became  the  First  Amendment  in  three 
parts,  two  of  which  proclaimed:  “The 
people  shall  not  be  deprived  or  abridged 
of  their  right  to  speak,  to  write,  or  to 
publish  their  sentiments;  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  as  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  liberty,  shall  be  inviolable.” 
The  amendments  were  offered  to  curtail 
and  restrict  the  general  powers  granted 
to  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  two  years  before  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  Constitution.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
changed  the  original  Constitution  into  a 
new  charter  under  which  no  branch  of 
government  could  abridge  the  people’s 
freedoms  of  press,  speech,  religion  and 
assembly. 

Yet  the  Solicitor  General  argues  and 
some  members  of  the  Court  appear  to 
agree  that  the  general  powers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  adopted  in  the  original  Constitu¬ 
tion  should  be  interpreted  to  limit  and 
restrict  the  specific  and  emphatic  guar¬ 
antees  the  Bill  of  Rights  adopted  later.  I 
can  imagine  no  greater  perversion  of  his- 
toi-y. 

Madison  and  the  other  framers  of 
the  First  Amendment,  able  men  that  they 
were,  wrote  in  language  they  earnestly 
believed  could  never  be  misunderstood : 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  press.”  Both  the 
history  and  language  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  support  the  view  that  the  press  must 
be  left  free  to  publish  the  news,  whatever 
the  source,  without  censorship,  injunctions 
or  prior  restraints. 

In  the  First  Amendment  the  Founding 
Fathers  gave  the  free  press  the  protec¬ 
tion  it  must  have  to  fulfill  its  essential 
role  in  our  democracy.  The  press  was  to 
serve  the  governed,  not  the  governors.  The 
Government’s  power  to  censor  the  press 
was  abolished  so  that  the  press  would  re¬ 
main  forever  free  to  censure  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  press  was  protected  so  that  it 
could  bare  the  secrets  of  government  and 
inform  the  people.  Only  a  free  and  unre¬ 
strained  press  can  effectively  expose  de¬ 
ception  in  government.  And  paramount 
among  the  responsibilities  of  a  free  press 
is  the  duty  to  prevent  any  part  of  the 
Government  from  deceiving  the  people  and 
sending  them  off  to  distant  lands  to  die 
of  foreign  fevers  and  foreign  shot  and 
shell. 

In  my  view,  quite  far  from  deserving 
condemnation  for  their  courageous  re¬ 
porting,  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  other  newspapers  should 
be  commended  for  serving  the  purpose 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  saw  so  clearly. 
In  revealing  the  workings  of  government 
that  led  to  the  Vietnam  war,  the  news¬ 
papers  nobly  did  precisely  that  which  the 
founders  hoped  and  trusted  they  would  do. 

The  Government’s  case  here  is  based 
on  premises  entirely  different  from  those 
that  guided  the  framers  of  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Solicitor  General  has 
carefully  and  emphatically  stated: 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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“Now,  Mr.  Justice  [Black],  your  con¬ 
struction  of  .  .  .  [the  First  Amendment] 
is  well  known,  and  I  certainly  respect  it. 
You  say  that  no  law  means  no  law,  and 
that  should  be  obvious.  I  can  only  say, 
Mr.  Justice,  that  to  me  it  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  that  ‘no  law,’  and  I  would  seek  to 
persuade  the  Court  that  that  is  true  .  .  . 
[t]here  are  other  parts  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  grant  power  and  responsibilities 
to  the  executive  and  .  .  .  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  was  not  intended  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  executive  to  function  or  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States.” 

And  the  Government  argues  in  its  brief 
that  in  spite  of  the  First  Amendment, 
“the  authority  of  the  executive  department 
to  protect  the  nation  against  publication 
of  information  whose  disclosure  would  en¬ 
danger  the  national  security  stems  from 
two  interrelated  sources:  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  of  the  President  over  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  his  author¬ 
ity  as  Commander  in  Chief.” 

In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  hold 
that  despite  the  First  Amendment’s  em¬ 
phatic  command,  the  executive  branch, 
the  Congress  and  the  judiciary  can  make 
laws  enjoining  publication  of  current  news 
and  abridging  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
name  of  “national  security.”  ’The  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  even  attempt  to  rely  on  act 
of  Congress.  Instead  it  makes  the  bold 
and  dangerously  far-reaching  contention 
that  the  courts  should  take  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  “make”  a  law  abridging  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  name  of  equity, 
Presidential  power  and  national  security, 
even  when  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Congress  have  adhered  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  First  Amendment  and  re¬ 
fused  to  make  such  a  law.  See  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

To  find  that  the  President  has  “inher¬ 
ent  power”  to  halt  the  publication  of 


news  by  resort  to  the  courts  would  wipe 
out  the  First  Amendment  and  destroy  the 
fundamental  liberty  and  security  of  the 
very  people  the  Government  hopes  to 
make  “secure.”  No  one  can  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  adoption  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  without  being  convinced  beyond  any 
doubt  that  it  was  injunctions  like  those 
sought  here  that  Madison  and  his  col¬ 
laborators  intended  to  outlaw  in  this  na¬ 
tion  for  all  time. 

The  word  “security”  is  a  broad,  vague 
generality  whose  contours  should  not  be 
invoked  to  abrogate  the  fundamental  law 
embodied  in  the  First  Amendment.  The 
guarding  of  military  and  diplomatic 
secrets  at  the  expense  of  informed  repre¬ 
sentative  government  provides  no  real  se¬ 
curity  for  our  Republic. 

The  framers  of  the  First  Amendment, 
fully  aware  of  both  the  need  to  defend 
a  new  nation  and  the  abuses  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  colonial  Governments,  sought  to 
give  this  new  society  strength  and  secur¬ 
ity  by  providing  that  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  religion  and  assembly  should  not  be 
abridged.  This  thought  was  eloquently 
expressed  in  1937  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes — great  man  and  great  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  that  he  was — when  the  Court  held  a 
man  could  not  be  punished  for  attending 
a  meeting  run  by  Communists. 

“The  greater  the  importance  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  community  from  incitements 
to  the  overthrow  of  our  institutions  by 
force  and  violence,  the  more  imperative  is 
the  need  to  preserve  inviolate  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press 
and  free  assembly  in  order  to  maintain  the 
opportunity  for  free  political  discussion, 
to  the  end  that  government  may  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  that 
changes,  if  desired,  may  be  obtained  by 
peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the  security 
of  the  Republic,  the  yery  foundation  of 
constitutional  government.” 


other  courts  in  other  cases,  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  issue  here  would  not  be  available 
from  the  Court’s  opinion  or  from  public 
records,  nor  would  it  be  published  by  the 
press.  Indeed,  even  today  where  we  hold 
that  the  United  States  has  not  met  its 
burden,  the  material  remains  sealed  in 
court  records  and  it  is  properly  not  dis¬ 
cussed  in  today’s  opinions.  Moreover,  be¬ 
cause  the  material  poses  substantial  dan¬ 
gers  to  national  interests  and  because  of 
the  hazards  of  criminal  sanctions,  a  re¬ 
sponsible  press  may  choose  never  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  more  sensitive  materials.  To  sus¬ 
tain  the  Government  in  these  cases  would 
start  the  courts  down  a  long  and  hazard¬ 
ous  road  that  I  am  not  willing  to  travel, 
at  least  without  Congressional  guidance 
and  direction. 

A  massive  brrak«ioHn 

It  is  not  easy  to  reject  the  proposition 
urged  by  the  United  States  and  to  deny 
relief  on  its  good-faith  claims  in  these 
cases  that  publication  will  work  serious 
damage  to  the  country.  But  that  dis¬ 
comfiture  is  considerably  dispelled  by  the 
infrequency  of  prior  restraint  cases.  Nor¬ 
mally,  publication  will  occur  and  the 
damage  be  done  before  the  Government 
has  either  opportunity  or  grounds  for 
suppression.  So  here,  publication  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  and  a  substantial  part  of 
the  threatened  damage  has  already  oc¬ 
curred.  The  fact  of  a  massive  breakdowm 
in  security  is  known,  access  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  by  many  unauthorized  people  is  un¬ 
deniable  and  the  efficacy  of  equitable  re¬ 
lief  against  these  or  other  newspapers  to 
avert  anticipated  damage  is  doubtful  at 
best. 

What  is  more,  terminating  the  ban  on 
publication  of  the  relatively  few  sensitive 
documents  the  Government  now  seeks  to 
suppress  does  not  mean  that  the  law 
either  requires  or  invites  newspapers  or 
others  to  publish  them  or  that  they  will 
be  immune  from  criminal  action  if  they 
do.  Prior  restraints  require  an  unusually 
heavy  justification  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment;  but  failure  by  the  Government  to 
justify  prior  re.straints  does  not  measure 
its  constitutional  entitlement  to  a  convic¬ 
tion  for  criminal  publication.  That  the 
Government  mistakably  chose  to  proceed 
by  injunction  does  not  mean  that  it  could 
not  successfully  proceed  in  another  way. 

When  the  Espionage  Act  was  under 
consideration  in  1917,  Congress  eliminated 
from  the  bill  a  provision  that  would  have 
given  the  President  broad  powers  in  time 
of  war  to  proscribe,  under  threat  of  crim¬ 
inal  penalty,  the  publication  of  various 
categories  of  information  related  to  the 
national  defense.  Congress  at  that  time 
was  unwilling  to  clothe  the  President  with 
such  far-reaching  powers  to  monitor  the 
press,  and  those  opposed  to  this  part  of 
the  legislation  assumed  that  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  such  power  was  the  power 
to  “filter  out  the  news  to  the  people 
through  some  man.”  55  Cong.  Rec.  2008 
(1917)  (remarks  of  Senator  Ashurst). 
However,  these  same  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  appeared  to  have  little  doubt  that 
newspapers  would  be  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution  if  they  insisted  on  publishing 
information  of  the  type  Congress  had  it- 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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potentially  relevant  to  these  cases 

Mr.  Justice  White,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 

Stewart  joins,  concurring. 

I  concur  in  today’s  judgments,  but  only 
because  of  the  concededly  extraordinary 
protection  against  prior  restraints  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  press  under  our  constitu¬ 
tional  system,  I  do  not  say  that  in  no 
circumstances  would  the  First  Amendment 
permit  an  injunction  against  publishing  in¬ 
formation  about  Government  plans  or  op¬ 
erations.  Nor,  after  examining  the  ma¬ 
terials  the  Government  characterizes  as 
the  most  sensitive  and  destructive,  can  I 
deny  that  revelation  of  these  documents 
will  do  substantial  damage  to  public  inter¬ 
ests.  Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  their 
disclosure  will  have  that  result.  But  I 
nevertheless  agree  that  the  United  States 
has  not  satisfied  the  very  heavy  burden 
which  it  must  meet  to  warrant  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  publication  in  these  cases,  at 
least  in  the  absence  of  express  and  appro¬ 
priately  limited  Congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  prior  restraints  in  circumstances 
such  as  these. 

The  Government’s  position  is  simply 
stated:  The  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
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tive  for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs 
and  for  the  security  of  the  nation  is  so 
basic  that  the  President  is  entitled  to  an 
injunction  against  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  story  whenever  he  can  convince  a 
court  that  the  information  to  be  revealed 
threatens  “grave  and  irreparable”  injury 
to  the  public  interest;  and  the  injunction 
should  issue  wffiether  or  not  the  material 
to  be  published  is  classified,  whether  or 
not  publication  would  be  lawful  under 
relevant  criminal  statutes  enacted  by 
Congress  and  regardless  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  the  newspaper  came 
into  possession  of  the  information. 

At  least  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
by  Congess,  based  on  its  own  investiga¬ 
tions  and  findings,  I  am  quite  unable  to 
agree  that  the  inherent  powers  of  the 
executive  and  the  courts  reach  so  far  as 
to  authorize  remedies  having  such  sweep¬ 
ing  potential  for  inhibiting  publications 
by  the  press.  Much  of  the  difficulty  inheres 
in  the  “grave  and  irreparable  danger” 
standard  suggested  by  the  United  States. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  have  judg¬ 
ment  under  such  a  standard  in  these  cases, 
our  decision  would  be  of  little  guidance  to 
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self  determined  should  not  be  revealed. 
Senator  Ashurst,  for  example,  was  quite 
sure  that  the  editor  of  such  a  newspaper 
“should  be  punished  if  he  did  publish  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
fleet,  the  troops,  the  aircraft,  the  location 
of  powder  factories,  the  location  of  de¬ 
fense  works  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 
bo  Cong.  Rec.  2009  (1917). 

The  Criminal  Code  contains  numerous 
provisions  potentially  relevant  to  these 
cases.  Section  797  makes  it  a  crime  to 
publish  certain  photographs  or  drawings 
of  military  installations.  Section  798,  also 
in  precise  language,  proscribes  knowing 
and  willful  publications  of  any  classified 
information  concerning  the  cryptographic 
systems  or  communication  intelligence  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
a.iy  information  obtained  from  communi¬ 
cation  intelligence  operations.  If  any  of 
the  material  here  at  issue  is  of  this  na- 
tui-e,  the  newspapers  are  presumably  now 
on  full  notice  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  must  face  the  consequences 
if  they  i)ublish.  I  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  sustaining  convictions  under  these  sec¬ 
tions  on  facts  that  would  not  justify  the 
intervention  of  equity  and  the  imposition 
of  a  prior  restraint. 

The  same  would  be  true  under  those 
sections  of  the  Criminal  Code  ca.sting  a 
w'der  net  to  protect  the  national  defense. 
Section  798  (e)  makes  it  a  criminal  act 
for  any  unauthorized  possessor  of  a  docu- 
I'-ent  “relating  to  national  defense”  either 
(1)  willfully  to  communicate  or  cause  to 
t)e  communicated  that  document  to  any 
])orson  not  entitled  to  receive  it  or  (2) 
willfully  to  retain  the  document  and  fail 
to  deliver  it  to  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  entitled  to  receive  it.  The  subsec¬ 
tion  was  added  in  1950  because  pre-exi.st- 
ing  law  provided  no  penalty  for  the  un¬ 
authorized  possessor  unless  demand  for 
the  documents  was  made.  “The  dangers 
surrounding  the  unauthorized  possession 
of  such  items  are  self-evident,  and  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  require  their  sur- 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  dissenting. 

So  clear  are  the  constitutional  limita¬ 
tions  on  prior  restraint  against  expres¬ 
sion,  that  from  the  time  of  Near  v.  Minne¬ 
sota.  283  U.  S.  697  (1931),  until  recently 
in  Organization  for  a  Better  Austin  v. 
Keefe,  (1971),  we  have  had  little  occasion 
to  be  concerned  with  cases  involving  prior 
restraints  against  news  reporting  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  variation  among  the  members  of  the 
Court  in  tei-ms  of  resistance  to  prior  re¬ 
straints  against  publication.  Adherence 
to  this  basic  constitutional  principle,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  make  this  case  a  simple  one. 
In  this  case,  the  imperative  of  a  free  and 
unfettered  press  comes  into  collision  with 
another  imperative,  the  effective  function¬ 
ing  of  a  complex  modern  government,  and 
specifically  the  effective  exercise  of  cer¬ 
tain  constitutional  powers  of  the  execu¬ 
tive.  Only  those  who  view  the  First 


render  in  such  a  case,  regardless  of  de¬ 
mand,  especially  since  their  unauthorized 
possession  may  be  unknown  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  who  would  otherwise  make  the 
demand.”  S.  Rep.  No.  2369,  81st  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  9  (1950).  Of  course,  in  the  cases 
before  us,  the  unpublished  documents  have 
been  demanded  by  the  United  States  and 
their  import  has  been  made  known  at  least 
to  counsel  for  the  newspapers  involved. 
In  Gorin  v.  United  States,  312  U.  S.  19, 
28  (1941),  the  words  “national  defense” 
as  used  in  a  predecessor  of  Sec.  793  were 
held  by  a  unanimous  court  to  have  “a  well- 
understood  connotation” — a  ‘generic  con¬ 
cept  of  broad  connotations,  referring  to 
the  military  and  naval  establishments  and 
the  related  activities  of  national  prepared¬ 
ness” — and  to  be  sufficiently  definite  to 
apprise  the  public  of  prohibited  activities” 
and  to  be  consonant  with  due  process.  312 
U.  S.,  at  28.  Also,  as  construed  by  the 
Court  in  Gorin,  information  “connected 
with  the  national  defense”  is  obviously 
not  limited  to  that  threatening  “grave  and 
irreparable”  injury  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Congress  has  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  to  the  problems  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  security  of  the  country  and  the 
national  defense  from  unauthorized  dis¬ 
closure  of  potentially  damaging  informa¬ 
tion.  Cf.  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  343  U.  S.  579,  585-586  (1952)  : 
see  also  id.,  at  593-628  (Frankfurter,  J., 
concurring).  It  has  not,  however,  author¬ 
ized  the  injunctive  remedy  against  threat¬ 
ened  publication.  It  has  apparently  been 
satisfied  to  rely  on  criminal  sanctions  and 
their  deterrent  effect  on  the  responsible 
as  well  as  the  irresponsible  press.  I  am 
not,  of  course,  saying  that  either  of  these 
newspapers  has  yet  committed  a  crime  or 
that  either  would  commit  a  crime  if  they 
published  all  the  material  now  in  their 
possession.  That  matter  must  await  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  context  of  a  criminal  pro¬ 
ceeding  if  one  is  instituted  by  the  United 
States.  In  that  event,  the  issue  of  guilt 
or  innocence  would  be  determined  by  pro¬ 
cedures  and  standards  quite  different  from 
those  that  have  purported  to  govern  these 
injunctive  proceedings. 


Amendment  as  an  absolute  in  all  circum¬ 
stances — a  view  I  i-espect.  but  reject — 
can  find  such  a  case  as  this  to  be  simple 
or  easy. 

This  case  is  not  simple  for  another 
and  more  immediate  reason.  We  do  not 
know  the  facts  of  the  case.  No  District 
Judge  knew  all  the  facts.  No  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  knew  all  the  facts.  No 
member  of  this  Court  knows  all  the  facts. 

Why  are  we  in  this  position,  in  which 
only  those  judges  to  whom  the  First 
Amendment  is  absolute  and  permits  of  no 
restraint  in  any  circumstances  or  for  any 
reason,  are  really  in  a  position  to  act? 

I  suggest  we  are  in  this  posture  be¬ 
cause  these  cases  have  been  conducted  in 
unseemly  haste.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  covers 
the  chronology  of  events  demonstrating 
the  hectic  pressures  under  which  these 
cases  have  been  processed  and  I  need  not 
restate  them.  The  prompt  setting  of  these 
cases  reflects  our  universal  abhorrence  of 


prior  restraint.  But  prompt  judicial  action 
does  not  mean  unjudicial  haste. 

Here,  moreover,  the  frenetic  haste  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  manner  in  which  The 
Times  proceeded  from  the  date  it  obtained 
the  purloined  documents.  It  seems  reason¬ 
ably  clear  now  that  the  haste  precluded 
reasonable  and  deliberate  judicial  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  cases  and  was  not  war¬ 
ranted.  The  precipitous  action  of  this 
court  aborting  a  trial  not  yet  completed 
is  not  the  kind  of  judicial  conduct  which 
ought  to  attend  the  disposition  of  a  great 
issue. 

The  newspapers  make  a  derivative 
claim  under  the  First  Amendment:  they 
denominate  this  right  as  the  public  right 
to  know;  by  implication.  The  Times 
asserts  a  sole  trusteeship  of  that  right 
by  virtue  of  its  journalistic  “scoop.”  The 
right  is  asserted  as  an  absolute.  Of 

course,  the  First  Amendment  right  itself 
is  not  an  absolute,  as  Justice  Holmes  so 
long  ago  pointed  out  in  his  aphorism 

concerning  the  right  to  shout  of  fire  in 
a  crowded  theater.  There  are  other  ex¬ 
ceptions,  some  of  which  Chief  Justice 

Hughes  mentioned  by  way  of  example 
in  Near  v.  Minnesota.  There  are  no 
doubt  other  exceptions  no  one  has  had 
occasion  to  describe  or  discuss.  Con¬ 

ceivably  such  exceptions  may  be  lurking 
in  these  cases  and  would  have  been 
flushed  had  they  been  properly  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  trial  courts,  fi’ee  from  un¬ 
warranted  deadlines  and  frenetic  pres¬ 
sures. 

A  great  issue  of  this  kind  should  be 
tried  in  a  judicial  atmosphere  conducive 
to  thoughtful,  reflective  deliberation,  es¬ 
pecially  when  haste,  in  terms  of  hours, 
is  unwarranted  in  light  of  the  long  period 
The  Times,  by  its  owm  choice,  deferred 
publication. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  The  Times  has 
had  unauthorized  possession  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  for  three  to  four  months,  during 
which  it  has  had  its  expert  analysts  study¬ 
ing  them,  presumably  digesting  them  and 
preparing  the  material  for  publication. 
During  all  of  this  time.  The  Times,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  its  capacity  as  trustee  of  the 
public’s  “right  to  know,”  has  held  up  pub¬ 
lication  for  purposes  it  considered  proper 
and  thus  public  knowledge  was  delayed. 
No  doubt  this  was  for  a  good  reason, 
the  analysis  of  7,000  pages  of  complex 
material  drawn  from  a  vastly  greater 
volume  of  material  would  inevitably  take 
time  and  the  writing  of  good  news  stories 
takes  time. 

But  why  should  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  from  whom  this  information  was 
illegally  acquired  by  someone,  along  with 
all  the  counsel,  trial  judges,  and  appellate 
judges  be  placed  under  needless  pressure? 
After  these  months  of  deferral,  the  al¬ 
leged  right  to  know  has  somehow  and  sud¬ 
denly  become  a  right  that  must  be  vindi¬ 
cated  instanter. 

Would  it  have  been  unreasonable,  since 
the  newspaper  could  anticipate  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  objections  to  release  of  secret 
material,  to  give  the  Government  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  the  entire  collection 
and  determine  whether  agreement  could 

{Continued  on  page  17) 
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be  reached  on  publication?  Stolen  or  not, 
if  security  was  not  in  fact  jeopardized, 
much  of  the  material  could  no  doubt  have 
been  declassified,  since  it  spans  a  period 
ending  in  1968. 

With  such  an  approach — one  that  great 
newspapers  have  in  the  past  practiced  and 
stated  editorially  to  be  the  duty  of  honor¬ 
able  press — the  newspapei's  and  Govern¬ 
ment  might  well  have  narrowed  the  area 
of  disagreement  as  to  what  was  and  was 
not  punishable,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
be  resolved  in  orderly  litigation  if  neces¬ 
sary*.  To  me  it  is  hardly  believable  that  a 
newspaper  long  regarded  as  a  great  in¬ 
stitution  in  American  life  would  fail  to 
perform  one  of  the  basic  and  simple  duties 
of  every  citizen  with  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  or  possession  of  stolen  property 
or  secret  Government  documents.  That 
duty,  I  had  thought — perhaps  naively — 
was  to  report  forthwith,  to  responsible 
public  officers.  This  duty  rests  on  taxi 
drivers,  justices  and  The  New  York  Times. 
The  course  followed  by  The  Times,  whe¬ 
ther  so  calculated  or  not,  removed  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  orderly  litigation  of  the  issues. 
If  the  action  of  the  judges  up  to  now  has 
been  correct,  that  result  is  sheer  happen¬ 
stance. 

Our  grant  of  the  writ  before  final 
judgment  in  The  Times  case  aborted  the 
trial  in  the  District  Court  before  it  had 
made  a  complete  record  pursuant  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Court  of  .\ppeals.  Second 
Circuit. 


The  consequences  of  all  this  melancholy 
series  of  events  is  that  we  literally  do  not 
know  what  we  are  acting  on.  As  I  see  it 
we  have  been  forced  to  deal  with  litiga¬ 
tion  concerning  rights  of  great  magnitude 
without  an  adequate  record,  and  surely 
without  time  for  adequate  treatment  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  prior  proceedings  or  in  this 
court.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  coun¬ 
sel  in  oral  argument  before  this  Court 
were  frequently  unable  to  respond  to  ques¬ 
tions  on  factual  points.  Not  surprisingly 
they  pointed  out  that  they  had  been  work¬ 
ing  literally  “around  the  clock”  and  sim¬ 
ply  were  unable  to  review  the  documents 
that  give  rise  to  these  cases  and  were  not 
familiar  with  them.  This  Court  is  in  no 
better  posture.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  reach  the  merits. 

I  would  affirm  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  and  allow  the  District 
Court  to  complete  the  trial  aborted  by  our 
grant  of  certiorari,  meanwhile  preserving 
the  status  quo  in  The  Post  case.  I  would 
direct  that  the  District  Court  on  remand 
give  priority  to  The  Times  case  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  other  business  of  that  court 
but  I  would  not  set  arbitraiy  deadlines. 

I  should  add  that  I  am  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  with  much  of  what  Mr.  Justice  White 
has  expressed  with  respect  to  penal  sanc¬ 
tions  concerning  communication  or  reten¬ 
tion  of  documents  or  information  relating 
to  the  national  defense. 

We  all  crave  speedier  judicial  processes, 
but  when  judges  are  pressured  as  in  these 
cases  the  result  is  a  parody  of  the  judicial 
process. 


Courts  are  narrowly  restricted  in  passing 
upon  executive  branch  in  foreign  affairs 


.Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  with  whom  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun 
join,  dissenting. 

These  cases  forcefully  call  to  mind  the 
wise  admonition  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
dissenting  in  Northern  Securities  Co.  v. 
United  States,  193  U.  S.  197,  400-401 
(1904)  : 

“Great  cases  like  hard  cases  make  bad 
law.  For  great  cases  are  called  great,  not 
by  reason  of  their  real  importance  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  law  of  the  future,  but  because 
of  some  accident  of  immediate  overwhelm¬ 
ing  interest  which  appeals  to  the  feelings 
and  distorts  the  judgment.  These  immedi¬ 
ate  interests  exercise  a  kind  of  hydraulic 
pressure  which  makes  what  previously 
was  clear  seem  doubtful,  and  before  which 
even  well  settled  principles  of  law  will 
I  bend.” 

With  all  respect,  consider  that  the  Court 
has  been  almost  irresponsibly  feverish  in 
dealing  with  these  cases. 

Both  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Circuit  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  ren¬ 
dered  judgment  on  June  23.  The  New  York 
Times’s  petition  for  certiorari,  its  motion 
accelerated  consideration  thereof,  and  its 
application  for  interim  relief  were  filed 
in  this  Court  on  June  24  at  about  11  A.M. 
The  application  of  the  United  States  for 
interim  relief  in  The  Post  case  was  also 
filed  here  on  June  24,  at  about  7:15  P.M. 
This  Court’s  order  setting  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  us  on  June  26  at  11  A.M.,  a  course 


which  I  joined  only  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  even  more  peremptory  action  by  the 
Court,  was  issued  less  than  24  hours  be¬ 
fore.  The  record  in  The  Post  case  was 
filed  with  the  clerk  shortly  before  1  P.M. 
on  June  25;  the  record  in  The  Times  case 
did  not  arrive  until  7  or  8  o’clock  that 
same  night.  The  briefs  of  the  parties  were 
received  less  than  two  hours  before  argu¬ 
ment  on  June  26. 

This  frenzied  train  of  events  took  place 
in  the  name  of  the  presumption  against 
prior  restraints  created  by  the  First 
Amendment.  Due  regard  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  important  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  these  litigations  should 
have  led  the  Court  to  shun  such  a  precipi¬ 
tate  timetable.  In  order  to  decide  the  mer¬ 
its  of  these  cases  properly,  some  or  all  of 
the  following  questions  should  have  been 
faced: 

1.  Whether  the  Attorney  General  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  bring  these  suits  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  Compare  In  Re 
Debs,  158  U.  S.  564  (1895),  with  Youngs¬ 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343 
U.  S.  479  (1952).  This  question  involves 
as  well  the  construction  and  validity  of  a 
singularly  opaque  statute — the  Espionage 
Act,  18  U.S.C.  Section  793  (e). 

2.  Whether  the  First  Amendment  per¬ 
mits  the  Federal  Courts  to  enjoin  publi¬ 
cation  of  stories  which  would  present  a 
serious  threat  to  national  security.  See 
Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  U.  S.  697,  716 


(1931)  (dictum). 
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3.  Whether  the  threat  to  publish  highly 
secret  documents  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
implication  of  national  security  to  justify 
an  injunction  on  the  theory  that  regardless 
of  the  contents  of  the  documents  harm 
enough  results  simply  from  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  such  a  breach  of  secrecy. 

4.  Whether  the  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  any  of  these  particular  documents 
would  seriously  impair  the  national  se¬ 
curity. 

5.  What  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
opinion  of  high  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  questions  3  and  4. 

6.  Whether  the  newspapers  are  entitled 
to  retain  and  use  the  documents  notwith¬ 
standing  the  seemingly  uncontested  facts 
that  the  documents,  or  the  original  of 
which  they  are  duplicates,  were  purloined 
from  the  (Government’s  possession  and  that 
the  newspapers  received  them  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  been  feloniously 
acquired.  Cf.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  v.  Pear¬ 
son,  390  F.  2d  489  (CADC  1968). 

7.  Whether  the  threatened  harm  to  the 
national  security  or  the  Government’s 
possessory  interest  in  the  documents  jus¬ 
tifies  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  against 
publication  in  light  of — 

A.  The  strong  First  Amendment  policy 
against  prior  restraints  on  publication; 

B.  The  doctrine  against  enjoining  con¬ 
duct  in  violation  of  criminal  statutes; 
and 

C.  The  extent  to  which  the  materials 
at  issue  have  apparently  already  been 
otherwise  disseminated. 

These  are  difficult  questions  of  fact,  of 
law  and  of  judgment;  the  potential  con¬ 
sequences  of  erroneous  decision  are  enor¬ 
mous.  The  time  which  has  been  available 
to  us,  to  the  lower  courts  and  to  the  par¬ 
ties  has  been  wholly  inadequate  for  giving 
these  cases  the  kind  of  consideration  they 
deserve.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the  stability 
of  the  judicial  process  that  these  great 
issues — as  important  as  any  that  have 
arisen  during  my  time  on  the  Court — 
should  have  been  decided  under  the  pres¬ 
sures  engendered  by  the  torrent  of  publi¬ 
city  that  has  attended  these  litigations 
from  their  inception. 

Forced  as  I  am  to  reach  the  merits  of 
these  cases,  I  dissent  from  the  opinion 
and  judgments  of  the  Court.  Within  the 
severe  limitations  imposed  by  the  time 
constraints  under  which  I  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  operate,  I  can  only  state  my 
reasons  in  telescoped  form,  even  though 
in  different  circumstances  I  would  have 
felt  constrained  to  deal  with  the  cases  in 
the  fuller  sweep  indicated  above. 

It  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  affirming  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
in  The  Times  litigation  to  observe  that 
its  order  must  rest  on  the  conclusion  that 
because  of  the  time  elements  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  not  been  given  an  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  its  case  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court.  At  the  least  this  conclusion 
was  not  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

In  the  Post  litigation  the  Government 
had  more  time  to  prepare;  this  was  ap¬ 
parently  the  basis  for  the  refusal  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  Circuit  on  rehearing  to  conform 
its  judgment  to  that  of  the  Second  Cir¬ 
cuit.  But  I  think  there  is  another  and  more 
fundamental  reason  why  this  judgment 
cannot  stand — a  reason  which  also  furn¬ 
ishes  an  additional  ground  for  not  rein¬ 
stating  the  judgment  of  the  district  court 
in  The  Times  litigation,  set  aside  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  plain  to  me  that 
the  scope  of  the  judicial  function  in  pass¬ 
ing  upon  the  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  is  very  narrowly  restricted. 
This  view  is,  1  think,  dictated  by  the  con¬ 
cept  of  separation  of  powers  upon  which 
our  constitutional  system  rests. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  then  a  member  of  that  body, 
stated : 

‘The  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the 
nation  in  its  external  relations,  and  its 
sole  representative  w’ith  foreign  nations.” 
Annals,  6th  Cong.,  Col.  613  (1800). 

From  that  time,  shortly  after  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  nation,  to  this,  there  has  been 
no  substantial  challenge  to  this  description 
of  the  scope  of  executive  power.  See  Unit¬ 
ed  States  V.  Curtiss-Wright  Export  Corp., 
299  U.  S.  304,  319-321  (1936),  collecting 
authorities. 

From  this  constitutional  primacy  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  it  seems  to  me  that 
certain  conclusions  necessarily  follow. 
Some  of  these  were  stated  concisely  by 
President  Washington,  declining  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  papers  leading  up  to  the  negotiations 
of  the  Jay  Treaty: 

‘‘The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  re¬ 
quires  caution,  and  their  success  must 
often  depend  on  secrecy;  and  even  when 
brought  to  a  conclusion  a  full  disclosure 
of  all  the  measures,  demands,  or  eventual 
concessions  which  may  have  been  proposed 
or  contemplated  would  be  extremely  im¬ 
politic;  for  this  might  have  a  pernicious 
influence  on  future  negotiations,  or  pro¬ 
duce  immediate  inconveniences,  perhaps 
danger  and  mischief,  in  relation  to  other 
powers.”  J.  Richardson,  ‘‘Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents”  194-195  (1899). 

The  power  to  evaluate  the  ‘‘pernicious 
influence”  of  premature  disclosure  is  not, 
however,  lodged  in  the  executive  alone, 
I  agree  that,  in  performance  of  its  duty 
to  protect  the  values  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  against  political  pressures,  the  ju¬ 
diciary  must  review  the  initial  executive 
determination  to  the  point  of  satisfying 
itself  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  does  lie  within  the  proper  compass 
of  the  President’s  foreign  relations  pow¬ 
er.  Constitutional  considerations  forbid 
‘‘a  complete  abandonment  of  judicial  con¬ 
trol.”  Cf.  United  States  v.  Reynolds,  345 
U.  S.  1,  8  (1953).  Moreover,  the  judiciary 
may  properly  insist  that  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  disclosure  of  the  subject  matter 
would  irreparably  impair  the  national  se¬ 
curity  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  concerned — here  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense — after  actual  personal  consideration 
by  that  office.  This  safeguard  is  required 
in  the  analogous  area  of  executive  claims 
of  privilege  for  secrets  of  state.  See  Unit¬ 
ed  States  V.  Reynolds,  supra,  at  8  and  N. 
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20;  Duncan  v.  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co., 
(1942)  A.  C.  624,  638  (House  of  Lords). 

But  in  my  judgment  the  judiciary  may 
not  properly  go  beyond  these  two  inquiries 
and  redetermine  for  itself  the  probable 
impact  of  disclosure  on  the  national  se¬ 
curity. 

‘‘The  very  nature  of  executive  deci¬ 
sions  as  to  foreign  policy  is  political,  not 
judicial.  Such  decisions  are  wholly  con¬ 
fided  by  our  Constitution  to  the  political 
departments  of  the  Government,  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative.  They  are  delicate, 
complex  and  involve  large  elements  of 
prophecy.  They  are  and  should  be  under¬ 
taken  only  by  those  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  whose  welfare  they  advance 
or  imperil.  They  are  decisions  of  a  kind 
for  which  the  judiciary  has  neither  apti¬ 
tude,  facilities  nor  responsibility  and 
which  has  long  been  held  to  belong  in  the 
domain  of  political  power  not  subject  to 
judicial  intrusion  or  inquiry.”  333  U.  S. 
103. 

Even  if  there  is  some  room  for  the 
judiciary  to  override  the  executive  deter¬ 
mination,  it  is  plain  that  the  scope  of  re¬ 
view  must  be  exceedingly  narrow.  I  can 
see  no  indication  in  the  opinions  of  either 
the  District  Court  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  The  Post  litigation  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  executive  were  given  even  the  defer¬ 
ence  owing  to  an  administrative  agency, 
much  less  that  owing  to  a  coequal  consti¬ 
tutional  prerogative. 

Accordingly,  I  would  vacate  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Circuit  on  this  ground 
and  remand  the  case  for  further  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  District  Court.  Before  the 
commencement  of  such  further  proceed¬ 
ings,  due  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
the  Government  for  procuring  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  both  an  expression  of  their 
views  on  the  issues  of  national  security. 
The  ensuing  review  by  the  District  Court 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  views 
expressed  in  this  opinion.  And  for  the 
reasons  stated  above  I  would  affirm  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit. 

Pending  further  hearings  in  each  case 
conducted  under  the  appropriate  ground 
rules,  I  would  continue  the  restraints  on 
publication.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  prohibiting  prior  restraints  reaches 
to  the  point  of  preventing  courts  from 
maintaining  the  status  quo  long  enough 
to  act  responsibly  in  matters  of  such  na¬ 
tional  importance  as  those  involved  here. 

‘Actually  unanimous^ 

On  the  basic  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  press  to  publish  without  prior  re¬ 
straint  the  Supreme  Court’s  nine  justices 
were  ‘‘unanimous  in  voting  to  end  the 
injunctions  against  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  according  to 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger. 

In  an  ABC  television  interview  with 
WMlliam  H.  Lawrence,  the  Chief  Justice 
referred  to  the  court  being  “actually 
unanimous  on  the  rights  of  newspapers,” 
but  said  he  could  not  elaborate  because 
“we  judges  and  justices  give  up  our  First 
Amendment  rights  to  some  extent  and 
we  can’t  comment  about  cases  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  future,  or  even  those  of  yesterday.” 

EDI 


First  Amend ineiit  is  only 
part  of  the  Constitution 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun. 

I  join  Mr,  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dis¬ 
sent.  I  also  am  in  substantial  accord  with 
much  that  Mr.  Justice  White  says,  by  way 
of  admonition,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
opinion. 

At  this  point  the  focus  is  on  only  the 
comparatively  few  documents  specified  by 
the  Government  as  critical.  So  far  as  the 
other  material — vast  in  amount — is  con¬ 
cerned,  let  it  be  published  and  published 
forthwith  if  the  newspapers,  once  the 
strain  is  gone  and  the  sensationalism  is 
eased,  still  feel  the  urge  so  to  do. 

But  we  are  concerned  here  with  the 
few  documents  specified  from  the  47  vol¬ 
umes.  Almost  70  years  ago  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  dissenting  in  a  celebrated  case, 
observed : 

“Great  cases  like  hard  cases  make  bad 
law.  For  great  cases  are  called  great,  not 
by  reason  of  their  real  importance  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  law  of  the  future,  but  because  of 
some  accident  of  immediate  overwhelming 
interest  which  appeals  to  the  feelings  and 
distorts  the  judgment.  These  immediate 
interests  exercise  a  kind  of  hydraulic 
pressure  .  .  .”  Northern  Securities  Co.  v. 
United  States,  193  U.  S.  197,  400-401 
(1904). 

The  present  cases,  if  not  great,  are  at 
least  unusual  in  their  posture  and  impli¬ 
cations,  and  the  Holmes  observation  cer¬ 
tainly  has  pertinent  application. 

The  New  York  Times  clandestinely  de¬ 
voted  a  period  of  three  months  examining 
the  47  volumes  that  came  into  its  unau¬ 
thorized  possession.  Once  it  had  begun 
publication  of  material  from  those  vol¬ 
umes,  the  New  York  case  now  before  us 
emerged.  It  immediately  assumed,  and 
ever  since  has  maintained,  a  frenetic  pace 
and  character.  Seemingly,  once  publication 
started,  the  material  could  not  be  made 
public  fast  enough.  Seemingly,  from  then 
on,  every  deferral  or  delay,  by  restraint 
or  otherwise,  was  abhorrent  and  was  to 
be  deemed  violative  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  of  the  public’s  “right  immediate¬ 
ly  to  know.”  Yet  that  newspaper  stood 
before  us  at  oral  argument  and  professed 
criticism  of  the  Government  for  not  lodg¬ 
ing  its  protest  earlier  than  by  a  Monday 
publication. 

The  District  of  Columbia  case  is  much 
the  same. 

Two  Federal  District  Courts,  two  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  this 
Court — ^within  a  period  of  less  than  three 
weeks  from  inception  until  today — have 
been  pressed  into  hurried  decision  of  pro¬ 
found  constitutional  issues  on  inadequate¬ 
ly  developed  and  largely  assumed  facts 
without  the  careful  deliberation  that,  hope¬ 
fully,  should  characterize  the  American 
judicial  process.  There  has  been  much 
\vriting  about  the  law  and  little  knowl¬ 
edge  and  less  digestion  of  the  facts.  In 
the  New  York  case  the  judges,  both  trial 
and  appellate,  had  not  yet  examined  the 
basic  material  when  the  case  was  brought 
here.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  case, 
little  more  \vas  done,  and  what  was  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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coniplished  in  this  respect  was  only  on 
required  remand,  with  The  Washington 
Post,  on  the  excuse  that  it  was  trying 
to  protect  its  source  of  information,  in¬ 
itially  refusing  to  reveal  what  material  it 
actually  possessed,  and  with  the  District 
Court  forced  to  make  assumptions  as  to 
that  possession. 

With  such  respect  as  may  be  due  to  the 
contrary  view,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
the  way  to  try  a  lawsuit  of  this  magnitude 
and  asserted  importance.  It  is  not  the  way 
for  Federal  Courts  to  adjudicate,  and  to 
be  required  to  adjudicate,  issues  that  al¬ 
legedly  concern  the  nation’s  vital  welfare. 
The  country  would  be  none  the  worse  off 
were  the  cases  tried  quickly,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  the  customary  and  properly  deliber¬ 
ative  manner.  The  most  recent  of  the 
material,  it  is  said,  dates  no  later  than 
1968,  already  about  three  years  ago,  and 
The  Times  itself  took  three  months  to 
formulate  its  plan  of  procedure  and,  thus, 
deprived  its  public  for  that  period. 

The  First  Amendment,  after  all,  is  only 
one  part  of  an  entire  Constitution.  Article 
II  of  the  great  document  vests  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  primary  power  over  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  places  in 
that  branch  the  responsibility  for  the 
nation’s  safety. 

Each  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  unlimited  absolutism  for  the 
First  Amendment  at  the  cost  of  downgrad¬ 
ing  other  provisions. 

First  Amendment  absolutism  has  never 
commanded  a  majority  of  this  court.  See, 
for  example.  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  U.  S. 
697,  708  (1931),  and  Schenck  v.  United 
States,  249  U.  S.  47,  52  (1919).  What 
is  needed  here  is  a  weighing,  upon  prop¬ 


erly  developed  standards,  of  the  broad 
right  of  the  press  to  print  and  of  the 
very  narrow  right  of  the  Government  to 
prevent.  Such  standards  are  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped.  The  parties  here  are  in  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  what  those  standards  should 
be.  But  even  the  newspapers  concede  that 
there  are  situations  where  resti'aint  is 
in  order  and  is  constitutional.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  gave  us  a  suggestion  when  he  said 
in  Schenck: 

“It  is  a  question  of  proximity  and  de¬ 
gree.  When  a  nation  is  at  war  many 
things  that  might  be  said  in  time  of  peace 
are  such  a  hindrance  to  its  effort  that 
their  utterance  will  not  be  endured  so 
long  as  men  fight  and  that  no  court  could 
regard  them  as  protected  by  any  consti¬ 
tutional  right.’’  249  U.  S.,  at  52. 

I  therefore  would  remand  these  cases 
to  be  developed  expeditiously,  of  course, 
but  on  a  schedule  permitting  the  orderly 
presentation  of  evidence  from  both  sides, 
with  the  use  of  discovery,  if  necessary, 
as  authorized  by  the  rules,  and  with  the 
preparation  of  briefs,  oral  argument  and 
court  opinions  of  a  quality  better  than 
has  been  seen  to  this  point.  In  making  this 
last  statement,  I  criticize  no  lawyer  or 
judge.  I  know  from  past  personal  ex¬ 
perience  the  agony  of  time  pressure  in  the 
preparation  of  litigation.  But  these  cases 
and  the  issues  involved  and  the  courts, 
including  this  one,  deserve  better  than 
has  been  produced  thus  far. 

It  may  well  be  that  if  these  cases  were 
allowed  to  develop  as  they  should  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  to  be  tried  as  lawyers  should 
try  them  and  as  courts  should  hear  them, 
free  of  pressure  and  panic  and  sensation¬ 
alism,  other  light  would  be  shed  on  the 
situation  and  contrary  considerations,  for 
me,  might  prevail.  But  that  is  not  the 


present  posture  of  the  litigation. 

The  Court,  however,  decides  the  cases 
today  the  other  way.  I  therefore  add  one 
final  comment. 

I  strongly  urge,  and  sincerely  hope,  that 
these  two  newspapers  will  be  fully  aware 
of  their  ultimate  responsibilities  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Judge  Wilkey, 
dissenting  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
case,  after  a  review  of  only  the  affidavits 
before  this  Court,  (the  basic  papers  had 
not  then  been  made  available  by  either 
party),  concluded  that  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  examples  of  documents  that,  if  in 
the  possession  of  The  Post,  and  if  pub¬ 
lished,  “could  clearly  result  in  great  harm 
to  the  nation,’’  and  he  defined  “haiTn”  to 
mean  “the  death  of  soldiers,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  alliances,  the  greatly  increased 
difficulty  of  negotiation  with  our  enemies, 
the  inability  of  our  diplomats  to  negoti¬ 
ate  .  .  .’’  I,  for  one,  have  now  been  able 
to  give  at  least  some  cursory  study  not 
only  to  the  affidavits,  but  to  the  material 
itself.  I  regret  to  say  that  from  this  ex¬ 
amination  I  fear  that  Judge  Wilkey’s 
.statements  have  possible  foundation.  I 
therefore  share  his  concern.  I  hope  that 
damage  already  has  not  been  done. 

If,  however,  damage  has  been  done,  and 
if,  with  the  Court’s  action  today,  these 
newspapers  proceed  to  publish  the  criti¬ 
cal  documents  and  there  results  there¬ 
from  “the  death  of  soldiers,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  alliances,  the  greatly  increased 
difficulty  of  negotiation  with  our  enemies, 
the  inability  of  our  diplomats  to  negoti¬ 
ate,”  to  which  list  I  might  add  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  prolongation  of  the  war  and  of 
further  delay  in  the  freeing  of  United 
States  prisoners,  then  the  nation’s  people 
will  know  where  the  responsibility  for 
these  sad  consequences  rests. 


THEN.  AFTER  OUR  INJUNCTION  AGAINST  WOMEN'S 
WEAR  DAILY.  CLASSIC  COMICS  GOT  A  COPY  .  .  .* 
Darcy  in  Newsday. 
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Kate  Webb  prefers 
anonymity  to  fame 


Bv  Craig  Tomkinson 


On  April  8  last,  North  Viet¬ 
namese  soldiers  operating  in 
Cambodia  captured  UPI’s 
Phnom  Penh  chief-of-bureau 
and  five  companions  about  56 
miles  southwest  of  the  city.  The 
name  of  the  chief  and  the  fact 
that  she’s  a  woman  is  irrele¬ 
vant — but  what  she  learned  of 
her  captors  and  of  the  other  side 
of  the  Indochina  w'ar  is  relevant 
— ^at  least  that’s  how  she  looks 
at  it. 

Her  name  of  course  is  Kate 


Other  lettei-s  have  contained 
everything  from  marriage  pro¬ 
posals  to  a  query  on  what  ex¬ 
posures  to  use  for  shooting  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  jungle.  She  even  got 
a  bill  from  an  old  friend  for 
the  booze  he  consumed  in 
mourning  when  she  was  believed 
dead  and  for  his  celebration 
when  she  turned  up.  She’s  go¬ 
ing  to  save  all  the  letters. 

While  her  fate  was  still  un¬ 
known,  UPI  had,  in  its  efforts 
to  locate  her,  communicated 


istic  thing  about  a  girl  cap¬ 
tured.”  More  credit  and  pub¬ 
licity  should  go  to  the  others 
who  went  through  the  same  or¬ 
deal,  she  believes.  The  others 
were  her  UPI  translator-driver, 
a  Cambodian  free-lance  photog¬ 
rapher,  two  Cambodian  inter¬ 
preters,  and  Toshiichi  Suzuki, 
of  Japan’s  Nihon  Denpa  News 
newsreel  company. 

Miss  Webb  prefaced  the  first 
of  her  four-part  series  dealing 
with  the  captivity,  with  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  important 
part  Suzuki  played.  He  had 
spent  two  and  a  half  years  re¬ 
porting  on  the  war  from  Hanoi 
and  was  fluent  in  Vietnamese, 
which  the  others  were  not.  Miss 
Webb,  who  got  more  play  in 
the  Japanese  press  than  Suzuki 
did,  cited  him  for  “his  courage, 
diplomacy  and  untiring  transla¬ 
tion  efforts.” 


sure  that  her  articles  have  not 
created  problems  that  might 


Webb  and  at  age  28  nothing 
about  her  is  irrelevant.  But  she 
likes  to  wTite  the  story,  not  to 
be  it  and  she  has  been  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  the  publicity  she’s 
received  since  her  i-elease  fol¬ 
lowing  23  days  in  Communist 
hands. 

She  doesn’t  like  to  be  on  the 
talking  end  of  a  notebook  and 
has  spent  considerable  time 
since  her  May  1  release  turning 
down  offers  of  appearances  and 
interviews  (with  the  exception 
of  her  appearance  for  10  min¬ 
utes  on  the  David  Frost  show) 
which  would  enhance  her  no¬ 
toriety  and  has  been  avoiding 
other  newspeople.  This  involved 
at  one  point  changing  hotel 
rooms  twice  in  Hong  Kong  and 
retuming  to  the  States  via  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska,  (the  customs 
officer  in  Anchorage  had  read 
her  articles). 

Declines  to  take  credit 

“It’s  not  that  I’m  interesting,” 
she  told  E&P,  “it’s  just  that  an 
interesting  event  happened  to 
me.” 

Much  of  her  time  since  her 
release  has  also  been  taken  up 


with  deposed  Cambodian  ruler, 
Sihanouk,  who  in  a  return  tele¬ 
gram  from  Peking  praised 
M  iss  Webb’s  “objectivity”  and 
pledged  what  help  he  could  lend. 

Miss  Webb  feels  he  may  have 
had  something  to  do  w’ith  her 
release. 

She  also  theorizes  that  the 
woman’s  body  found  by  Cam¬ 
bodian  soldiers  near  the  place 
of  her  capture,  and  subse¬ 
quently  misidentified  as  hers, 
(E&P,  April  24)  was  that  of 
one  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
women  who  spend  the  daylight 
hours  hidden  in  bunkers  and 
consequently  become  fair-skin¬ 
ned.  The  body  was  cremated 
immediately  so  no  follow-up 
could  be  effected. 

Typical  of  Kate  Webb,  she 
said  she  was  sorry  that  so  many 
people  had  to  go  to  the  uneces- 
sary  work  of  writing  her  obit¬ 
uary'.  About  the  obits,  (which 
she  didn’t  read  many  of)  she 
said  “I  have  my  own  feelings 
about  what  was  in  them.”  She 
praised  the  obit  in  the  Neiv 
York  Times,  written  by  a  friend 
who  described  her  as  a  “waif, 
plodding  the  Saigon  streets  in 


Miss  Webb  was  asked  if  she 
felt  that  her  presence  as  a 
woman  brought  better  treatment 
of  the  group  from  the  captors. 
Her  surprising  reply  was  that 
her  presence  perhaps  made  it 
hai-der  on  them. 

She  reasoned  that  she  was 
the  only  one  with  an  affiliation 
to  an  American  company  (she’s 
a  New  Zealand  bom  Australian 
with  a  British  passport  that 
identifies  her  as  a  resident  of 
Cambodia)  and  was  suspect  of 
being  an  American  CIA  agent. 
The  interrogations  she  under¬ 
went,  she  said,  were  longer  and 
more  intense  than  those  of  the 
others. 

She  said  on  her  return  to 
Phnom  Penh  that  her  23  days 
as  a  prisoner  were  “probably 
the  most  interesting  three  weeks 
I’ve  had  in  Indochina — ^but  an 
experience  I  think  I’d  rather 
not  have  had.” 

She  hasn’t  changed  her  mind, 
but  its  because  she  feels  she 
was  very  lucky  to  come  out  alive 
the  last  time  and  wouldn’t  be  so 
lucky  next  time.  “Its  difficult 
to  convey  in  words  the  terrible 


jeopardize  her  safety  in  Indo¬ 
china.  But  even  if  told  she 
couldn’t  go  back,  she’d  probably 
go  anyway.  She  sees  many  im¬ 
portant  stories  developing  in 
Asia. 

For  one,  the  withdrawal  of 
American  combat  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  in  her  mind, 
will  not  end  the  war.  Both 
sides,  it  was  pointed  out,  want 
unity  but  on  their  own  terms. 
She  also  believes  that  neither 
side  will  ever  be  entirely  free  of 
influence  from  foreign  powers. 

Describing  the  evolution  of 
reporting  from  Vietnam  during 
the  war  years.  Miss  Webb  said 
there  is  a  parallel  between 
what  has  been  reported  and 
American  public  opinion,  with 
neither  leading  the  other. 

Initially,  she  said,  the  reports 
from  Vietnam  were  of  the  typ¬ 
ical  American  fighting  heroics. 
“It’s  following  a  trend.  Now, 
with  American  opinion  against 
the  war,  there  are  so  many 
stories  about  refugees  and 
American  casualties.  There  are 
too  many  now  and  there  were 
too  few  before.” 

Credits  photographers 


with  recovery  from  two  strains 
of  malaria  the  doctors  have  told 
her  she  has.  She  contracted  the 
disease  while  a  prisoner  of  the 
Communists  and  early  attacks 
of  it  (although  not  identified  as 
malaria  at  the  time)  can  be 
read  about  in  her  four  part 
series  written  for  UPI  on  her 
ordeal. 

The  series,  run  page-one  in 
many  newspapers  around  the 
world,  has  brought  a  flow  of 
mail  and  telegrams. 

Surprisingly  the  mail  she  has 
gotten,  from  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum 
and  from  many  countries,  al¬ 
most  universally  praise  her  ap¬ 
praisal  of  her  Communist  cap- 
tors  and  other  aspects  relating 


a  striped  dress  and  sandals.” 
“My  feet  are  always  dirty,”  she 
said. 

Publicity  unfair 

She  admitted  to  being  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity  her  death  and  “resurrec¬ 
tion”  received  but  was  bothered 
by  two  things.  She  is  disap¬ 
pointed  that  reporters  and  peo¬ 
ple  seem  more  interested  in  her 
as  a  person  than  what  she 
learned  about  the  other  side  of 
the  war.  Her  personal  accounts 
of  her  captivity  indeed  provide 
a  close  look  at  what  appears  to 
be  a  more  humanistic  side  to 
the  Communist  Vietnamese. 

But  she  also  feels  that  it’s 
unfair  that  most  of  the  world 


fear  of  bombing  attacks,”  she 
said.  “You  have  to  use  all  of 
your  animal  instincts  to  sur¬ 
vive”  and  then  only  if  you’re 
lucky. 

Is  going  back 

But  her  ordeal  will  not  keep 
her  from  returning  to  Phnom 
Penh,  the  UPI  bureau  and  the 
war.  She’s  going  back  as  soon 
as  she  can  (with  a  stopover  in 
Japan  to  see  her  friend  Suzuki) 
and  she  feels  that  she’ll  be  able 
to  report  on  the  war  more  ob¬ 
jectively  because  of  her  experi¬ 
ence.  She  has  plans  too  to  apply 
for  entry  to  Hanoi  and  possibly 
Peking,  although  she’s  not  sure 
what  the  Communists’  reactions 
were  to  her  reports. 


She  credits  still  photograph¬ 
ers,  more  than  any  other  news¬ 
people,  with  bringing  to  light 
the  fate  of  refugees  and  other 
casualties  of  the  war. 

She  sees  the  next  phase  in 
Indochina  reporting  that  of 
making  known  the  options  open 
to  the  peoples  of  Indochina.  Re¬ 
ports  will  center  on  w'hich  op¬ 
tions  are  chosen,  why  and  what 
forces  come  into  play  in  the 
decision  making. 

In  her  own  reporting  she  has 
and  will  continue  to  avoid  the 
“useless  names  and  figures” 
heretofore  abundant  in  reports 
from  Vietnam.  She  reasons  that 
the  names  of  insignificant  peo¬ 
ple  and  places  and  figures  are 


to  the  war. 


press  “created  such  a  journal-  She  said  UPI  too  wants  to  be  {Continued  on  page  34) 
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Whew!  I've  GOTTA  lay  off  thaf 
garlic  sausage! 


Well,  I  suppose  I  COULD  consider 
it  "foreign  aid" 


Available  six  times  a  week. 


54  MINT  ST  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  94103  •  (415)  GArfield  1-1111 


You're  rotten  clear  through  . . .  and 
I  LIKE  that  in  a  man 


PRESIDENT?  Hell,  I  got  enough 
trouble  shinin'  shoes! 


PROMOnOiN 

‘This  is  your  747 
captain  speaking . . . 

By  (ieorge  Wilt 


A  giant  TWA  747  took  off 
from  John  F.  Kennedy  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  with  more  than 
250  Neiv  York  News  newspa- 
perboys  aboard,  headed  for  no¬ 
where. 

The  flight  established  two 
“firsts”  in  airline  and  newspa¬ 
per  history.  It  was  the  first  time 
any  newspaper  was  able  to  of¬ 
fer  a  747  “scenic”  flight  to 
newspaperboys  free,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  any  airline  had 
made  available  the  largest  com¬ 
mercial  airliner  in  the  world 
in  this  manner,  for  a  public 
relations  flight. 

The  promotion  began  when 
News’  home  delivery  promotion 
field  superv'isor,  Steve  Nazza- 
reno,  started  checking  with  air¬ 
lines  to  request  a  newspaperboy 
tour  of  a  747  on  the  ground. 
When  he  contacted  William 
Liss,  TWA’s  public  relations 
manager,  Liss  jumped  at  the 
idea.  From  that  point,  the  dis¬ 


cussion  escalated  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  scenic  flight,  in 
which  a  747  would  fly  newspa¬ 
perboys  over  several  sites  or 
cities  and  then  return  to  JFK. 
Authorization  finally  came  from 
Bill  Dougherty,  vicepresident  of 
sales  and  service  in  the  New' 
York  area. 

TWA  w'as  understandably 
concerned  about  the  unpredicta¬ 
bility  of  getting  publicity  out  of 
the  event.  Fortunately,  Ben 
Handel,  News  Coloroto  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  agreed  with  Nazza- 
reno  that  the  flight  was  news¬ 
worthy,  and  assigned  photogra¬ 
pher  Dave  McLane  to  do  photo 
coverage  of  the  flight. 

On  the  day  of  the  flight,  250 
newspaperboys  from  the  New 
York  metro  area  reported  to  the 
TW’A  terminal  at  JFK,  wdth 
home  delivery  franchise  deal¬ 
ers,  News  sales  and  promotion 
staffers  and  executives.  An  all¬ 
volunteer  crew'  of  TWA  per¬ 


sonnel — all  of  whom  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  flying  time  for  the 
month — handled  the  flight. 

The  aircraft  commander. 
Captain  Miles  K.  Leypoldt,  cir¬ 
cled  Manhattan  before  heading 
^  up  the  Hudson  to  West  Point, 
continuing  up  to  Niagara  Falls. 
From  there  he  flew  to  Cape 
Cod,  passing  over  Boston  and 
Albany. 

While  making  his  landing  ap¬ 
proach,  the  captain  spoke  over 
the  intercom  to  the  boys: 
“When  I  was  your  age,  I  was 
a  new'spaperboy  in  my  home 
town  on  the  west  coast.  Later, 
I  became  a  full-time  employee 
in  the  circulation  department  of 
my  newspaper,  and  then  went 
into  the  mechanical  end.  The 
money  I  earned  there  financed 
my  early  flight  training.  So, 
you  see.  I’ve  always  been  grate¬ 
ful  for  what  my  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  has  gpven  me  .  .  .  w'hich 
makes  this  a  particularly  im¬ 
portant  flight  for  me.” 

A  News  executive  described 
the  flight  as  “one  of  the  most 
successful  promotions  we’ve 
ever  run.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  —  A 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  contest,  “Quality  of  Life,” 
w'as  a  six-month  activity  in 
which  area  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  submitted  plans  and  prog¬ 
ress  reports  on  projects  that 
they  considered  worthwhile  con¬ 
tributions  to  their  community. 
They  ranged  from  far-reaching 
activities  in  ecology  to  saying 
“thank  you”  or  a  pleasant  word 
to  strangers  on  the  street. 

Prizes  w'ere  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  membership  —  small 
(24  members  or  under) ;  me¬ 
dium  (25-99  members) ;  and 
large,  (100  members  or  more). 
Prizes  totaled  $1,225.  In  the 
largest  size  group,  a  $100  prize 
went  to  the  Grand  River  Pro¬ 
tective  Assn,  for  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Grand  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  their  natural 
state.  A  branch  of  American 
Assn,  of  University  Women 
took  a  $75  second  prize  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  reader  listening 
program  in  the  public  schools, 
while  the  Kiwanis  Club  took 
third  prize,  $50,  for  a  program 
providing  shoes  and  rubbers  for 
needy  children,  and  hearing  aids 
for  deaf  youngsters. 

In  the  medium-size  group, 
prizes  went  to  a  Men’s  Garden 
Club,  for  developing  a  nature 
trail;  to  a  Junior  Welfare 
League  for  undertaking  crea¬ 
tive  art  classes;  with  third 
prizes  to  Birch  Haven  Neigh¬ 
bors  for  providing  Christmas 
Eve  luminarios,  and  Jackson 
Jaycees  for  a  “Do  Something” 
program  enlisting  volunteers  to 
help  in  community  service  or¬ 
ganizations. 


In  the  small  gioup  category, 
the  Inner  City  Child  Care 
Assn,  won  first  prize;  with  sec¬ 
ond  prize  to  the  Childbirth 
Preparation  Service,  for  work 
with  low-income  families;  and 
third  prize  to  Xi  Psi  Chapter  of 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  for  providing 
murals  and  pictures  for  the  pe¬ 
diatrics  ward  of  Mercy  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Recognition  included  special 
articles  on  each  entrant  in  the 
contest. 

Univ.  of  Maryland 
oflfers  M.A.  degree 

A  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
Journalism  will  be  offered  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  in 
the  fall.  The  University’s  Board 
of  Regents  has  approved  the 
new  graduate  program. 

The  program,  offered  by  the 
department  of  Journalism  at  the 
University’s  College  Park  cam¬ 
pus,  will  utilize  the  resources 
of  the  federal  government  in 
Washington,  the  Washing^ton 
press  corps,  and  mass  media 
in  the  Baltimore- Washington 
area. 

Courses  offered  as  part  of 
the  program  will  include  sem¬ 
inars  in  public  affairs  reporting, 
media  analysis,  mass  media 
law,  urban  communication,  mass 
communication  research,  inter¬ 
national  communication,  and 
interpretation  of  contemporary 
affairs.  Degree  requirements  in¬ 
clude  24  credits  of  graduate 
course  work  (12  to  15  of  them 
in  journalism)  and  six  credits 
of  thesis  work  or  additional 
graduate  seminars. 

• 

Two  with  PhD  degrees 
joining  Temple  faculty 

Dr.  T.  M.  Counts  and  Dr.  Mi¬ 
chael  Ryan  have  been  named  to 
the  journalism  faculty  of  Tem¬ 
ple  University’s  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Theater  in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Counts,  who  has  bachelor 
of  arts  and  master  of  arts  de¬ 
grees  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky  and  a  doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  degree  in  mass  commu¬ 
nications  research  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
has  worked  as  a  newsman  for 
broadcast  stations  in  Florida 
and  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Ryan  earne<l  his  bachelor 
and  master  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Texas  and  his 
doctor  of  Philosophy  degp'ee 
from  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity.  For  three  years  he  was 
with  the  Long  News  Service  in 
Austin,  Tex.  He  taught  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing 
courses  at  SIU. 


OTTAWAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

(A  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Dow  Jones  6-  Company,  Inc.) 

has  acquired 

THE  SHARON,  PENNSYLVANIA  HERALD 


The  undersigned  acted  as  Consultants 
in  the  above  transaction 


OoopaA  UiAodaisA 


250  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 
A.C.  212-687-3727 
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The  707's  connected  to  the  780. 
The  780's  connected  to  the  725. 
The  725's  connected  to  the  745. 


Brand  spanking  new!  And 
what  a  package.  The  new 
VariTyper  automatic 
phototypesetting  line  offers 
complete  equipment  for 
any  joh. 

The  units  work  together, 
as  integrated  systems. 
Beautifully.  They  also  work 
separately,  merging  perfectly 
with  equipment  you  have. 
You  can  mix  and  match 
to  suit  your  needs.  And  get 
superior  throughput,  every 
which  way. 

Operator  training  comes 
with  each  unit.  At  no  cost. 
And  our  nationwide 
organization  assures  local 
service  and  continuous 
peak  performance. 

We’ve  got  so  much 
going  for  you  it's  almost 
unbelievable.  But  seeing  will 
make  a  believer  of  you.  Call 
any  V’arid'yper  office  and 
ask  for  a  demonstration,  or 
write  for  literature. 

©VARITYPeR 

\'.iriTMH  r  |■.,rp..r.ltl(Ul,  Hex  illTfi  ( 'liAi  lantl,  ()hi<i  11117 


VariTyper  AM  707 

Phototypesetter 

Very  high  speed, 

automatic, 

for  newspapers, 

periodicals 

and  books. 


VariTyper  AM  725 
Phototypesetter 
Proven,  versatile, 
automatic. 

For  any  typesetting  work. 


VariTyper 
AM  789 
Magnetic  Tape 
Convertor  J  ■  — . — 

Converts  IBM  ^  , 

Selectric  mag. 

tape  to  perforated  paper  tape. 


VariTyper  AM  795 
Perforating  Keyboard 
Hard  copy /counting  unit  for 
simplified,  high-speed  input. 


VariTyper  AM  790 
Perforating  Keyboard 
Blind/ non-counting  unit. 

High  speed,  with  3-character  memory. 


The  new  AM  780 
Perforating  Keyboard 
works  as  well 
with  our  competition's 
phototypesetler 
as  it  does  with  ours. 


The  VariTyper  AM  780  is  a  highly  flexible  unit 
that  adapts  to  most  phototypesetting  systems. 

It  produces  continuous  tapes  for  input 
to  photo  typesetters  with  hyphenless  justifica¬ 
tion  capability,  those  with  auto-hyphenation, 
to  computer-aided  systems,  and  to  hot-metal 
line-casting  systems. 

The  780  keyboard  is  equipped  with  32 
keys  that  allow  single-keystroke  entry  of  most 
phototypesetting  functions.  It  has  secretary  shift, 
simple  line  length  entry  (3  keystrokes),  and  in¬ 
dicator  lights  that  show  the  last  code  punched, 
font  in  use,  and  super-shift  when  in  use. 

All  this,  and  a  lot  more  comes  with 
the  VariTyper  AM  780.  No  extras  to  run  up 
the  price. 

Most  important,  only  VariTyper  has  over 
one  hundred  offices  to  provide  you  with  local 
service  and  training. 

And  what’s  behind  the  AM  780?  It’s  the 
AM  707!  And  it’s  not  far  behind.  It’s  coming 
soon.  Watch  for  it.  And,  if  you’re  thinking 
about  a  new  phototypesetter,  wait  for  it. 


Advertising  salesmen's  roundtable  (No.  14  of  a  series) 


What  can  the  local  newspaper  sales  representative  do 
to  help  in  the  effort  to  regain  a  better  share  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  dollar? — 

Jack  Kent,  president,  Ward-Griffith  Co.  Inc. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  order  to  regain  a  better 
share  of  the  automotive  dollar,  the  dealer  organizations 
throughout  the  country  are  going  to  have  to  be  resold  on 
the  value  of  continuity  advertising  in  newspapers. 

The  dealers  are  a  big  factor  in  decisions  made  in  De¬ 
troit,  but  I  will  be  blunt  in  stating  that  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  communications  with  the  automobile 
dealers  as  to  what  has  occurred  over  the  past  six  yeai^ 
in  sales  when  related  to  advertising  investment.  I  am  well 
aware  that  all  of  you  have  good  relations  with  the  deal¬ 
ers  in  your  communities,  but  I  doubt  seriously  that  many 
of  you  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  basic  facts  which 
will  conclusively  demonstrate  that  newspapers  are  their 
prime  medium  for  creating  showroom  traffic. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  dealers  spend  their  out- 
of-pocket  dollars  in  newspapers,  yet  they  will,  through 
their  dealer  councils  and  on  dealer  funds,  ask  for  broad¬ 
cast,  particularly  television. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  if  we  bring  to  their  attention 
what  has  occurred  in  sales  that  we  would  at  least  register 
the  fact  that  broadcast  has  not  been  the  answer  to  auto¬ 
motive  sales. 

Last  year,  total  sales  in  the  United  States  were  off 
11.2%  from  the  1969  level.  This  drop  in  total  sales  came 
about  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  car  sales  had 
an  increase  of  16%  over  the  previous  year.  I  know  that 
the  economy  and  the  General  Motors  strike  will  be  used 
as  an  excuse,  but  a  comparison  of  the  first  nine  months 
figures  will  show  it  was  a  disastrous  year  for  Detroit 
built  cars. 

In  1971,  the  first  five  months  would  indicate  that  De¬ 
troit  sales  are  9%  ahead  of  1970,  but  still  behind  1969  and 
well  under  1965.  This  has  come  about  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  barrage  of  television  spots  in  the  history  of  the 
business. 

I  feel  that  the  1970  record,  and  even  the  record  of  1971, 
can  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  dealers,  particularly 
when  that  sales  record  is  compared  with  1965  sales.  I 
use  1965  because  Detroit  achieved  its  highest  level  of 
sales  in  that  year.  As  a  comparison,  Detroit  sales  in  1970 
were  down  almost  1,600,000  under  the  1965  level.  In  con¬ 
trast  the  foreign  car  figures  for  1970  were  700,000  units 
ahead  of  1965.  If  we  can  interpret  correctly  to  the  deal¬ 
ers  just  what  has  occurred,  I  believe  recommendations 
can  be  generated  from  the  dealer  level,  which  will  affect 
Detroit  policy. 


why  singer  John  Baldry 
was  arrested  in  London. 

From  Sounds  of  the  Seventies  By  Mike  Jahn 


Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at  age  28. 
Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better  sounds  when 
he  hears  them.  His  weekly  column  takes  in  the  total 
young  music  scene  and  goes  behind  it.  too.  Write  or 
call  John.  Oscncnko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)5.‘^6-I721 


We  know  that  since  1965  factory  expenditures  in  tele¬ 
vision  have  increased  50%.  Radio  also  has  benefitted  from 
greater  appropriations  and  still  we  have  the  record  of  a 
significant  drop  in  sales.  I  believe  that  if  you  point  out 
forcibly  to  the  dealers  that  the  escalation  in  television 
has  not  produced  more  sales  that  they  will  get  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

Perhaps  even  closer  to  home  are  the  dealer  fund  opera¬ 
tions,  wherein  the  dealers  do  have  a  strong  voice  in  the 
mediums  used.  Again  the  advertising  agencies  involved 
have  recommended  that  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  dol¬ 
lars  go  to  broadcast  on  top  of  that  tremendous  escalation 
of  investment  in  broadcast  on  the  part  of  the  factories. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  there  could  be  collective  action 
on  the  part  of  newspapers  in  communicating  this  sales 
and  advertising  history  that  we  would  accomplish  the 
dealer  fund  sale  and  at  the  same  time  condition  the  deal¬ 
ers  to  demand  more  support  in  newspapers  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  advertising  dollar.  I  believe  that  Detroit  is  waiting 
to  hear  from  the  dealers  positively  about  the  newspaper 
opportunities. 

It  would  be  my  recommendation  that  each  of  you  secure 
the  registration  figures  for  your  area  and  then  interpret 
for  the  dealer  the  actual  number  of  lines  which  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  his  dealer  fund  could  purchase. 

If  you  secure  the  county  figures  making  this  1965-70 
comparison,  I  think  you  can  re-emphasize  the  fact  that 
his  sales  are  obviously  down  from  the  1965  level  in  spite 
of  that  tremendous  escalation  in  broadcast  and  this,  in 
turn,  will  permit  you  to  point  out  how  your  linage  has 
dropped  on  each  account  and  use  it  as  a  reason  for  the 
need  for  more  newspaper  support. 

Certainly  the  securance  of  county  registration  figures 
on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis  would  give  you  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  with  the  dealer  how  his  sales  can  be 
compared  with  that  1965  level. 

It  is  a  door  opener,  in  my  judgment,  to  discuss  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  how  your  newspaper  can  be  utilized  in  the  most 
efficient  way  to  produce  more  sales. 


Philadelphia  News 
names  ad  managers 

Several  promotions  have  been 
made  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  advertising  department. 

Natt  Getlin,  vicepresident  — 
sales,  has  been  appointed  senior 
vicepresident. 

Gene  Williams,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Paul  J.  Wai*d,  national  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  classified  man¬ 
ager. 

The  changes  were  announced 
by  John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Daily 
News  and  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

In  other  moves,  Gerry  Kress, 
retail  manager,  will  have  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  retail  advertising,  in¬ 
cluding  department  stores,  ma¬ 
jor  accounts  and  food  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Lee  Ellmaker,  who  has  been 
handling  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising,  becomes  assistant  re¬ 
tail  manager. 

Getlin  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  for  the 


Daily  News  in  1970.  He  joined 
the  News  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  in  1957.  Prior  to  that, 
he  was  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Post  and  an  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  on  the  for¬ 
mer  St.  Louis  Star  Times. 

• 

Boston  reps  elect 

Alfred  G.  MacKenzie,  vice- 
president,  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Boston  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 
Elected  vicepresident  was  Mi¬ 
chael  Brady  of  Mathews,  Shan¬ 
non  &  Cullen,  Others  named 
were  Francis  H.  Stevens,  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal,  treasurer,  and 
Morley  L.  Piper,  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  secretary. 

• 

Back  to  his  beat 

David  Fishel  has  returned  to 
the  city  news  staff  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel  fol¬ 
lowing  the  completion  of  four 
months’  active  duty  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve.  He  has  re¬ 
sumed  coverage  of  the  medical 
and  convention  beat. 
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"Famous  Composers 


Thousands  of  our  phototypesetters  are  out  there  earning  their  claim  to  fame 
in  composing  rooms  all  over  the  world. 

What  makes  our  composers  famous?  Things  like  quality,  efficiency,  flexibility, 
economy  and  high  productivity. 

If  you  need  speed,  our  2961  HS  and  4962  HS  Models  operate  at  up  to  60  lines 
per  minute.  Flexibility?  The  2961  TL,  2971  TL  and  4961  TL  Twin  Lens  models 
give  you  5  to  24  point  type  and  mixing  capability  of  up  to  4  type  faces  without 
changing  font  strips.  For  display,  the  7200  and  7200  H  offer  14  to  120  point  type 
and  an  optional  line  measure  indicator  and  counter.  Want  economy?  It’s  a 
prime  feature  in  all  our  machines . . .  and  our  2970  is  still  the  champion  in  the 
low-price  field  at  $4,500,  including  spare  parts. 

Write  or  call  us  for  a  demonstration  of  our  phototypesetters . . .  the  famous 
composers  that  can  create  the  sound  of  profit  in  your  composing  room. 


compugraphic  corporation 
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Reflections  on 
The  Press  and 

By  Peter  Arnett 
Associated  Press  correspondent 

(Part  of  the  text  of  an  address  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  May  15, 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 

God  knows  we  are  not  perfect  as  pro¬ 
fessionals.  To  be  honest,  after  eight 
years  of  covering  the  Vietnam  war,  af¬ 
ter  grinding  out  those  thousands  of 
words  and  seeing  many  of  them  build 
into  big,  black,  bloody  headlines;  after 
agonizing  over  what  to  write  and  when 
to  write  it;  after  talking  it  all  over  with 
publishers  and  editors  and  senators  and 
congressional  investigators  through  the 
years — I  am  still  not  sure  in  my  o^vm 
mind  whether  what  we  did  as  reporters 
in  Vietnam  was  enough  or  too  much, 
whether  we  were  neophytes  or  prophets, 
whether  we  performed  the  classic  Amer¬ 
ican  press  role  of  censuring  Government 
policy  or  whether  we  botched  the  whole 
job  and  aided  and  abbetted  the  enemy. 
And  it  might  be  argued  that  we  never 
really  satisfactorily  figured  out  who  the 
enemy  was. 

But  if  I  am  to  be  judged,  better  in 
the  broad  context  of  the  American  press 
tradition  than  the  narrow  interests  of 
venal  politicians  or  partisan  colleagues. 

*  %  ♦ 

Saigon,  1962.  Vietnam  then  was  just 
a  problem  in  counter-insurgency.  You 
could  sit  at  a  sidewalk  cafe  with  an 
aperitif,  ogle  the  graceful  girls  stroll¬ 
ing  down  the  Rue  Catinat,  and  talk 
politics  into  the  warm  evening  hours. 
No  signs  that  Vietnam  would  become  a 
word  synonymous  with  ugliness,  horror 
and  butchery. 

I  was  27,  a  gadfly  in  the  journalistic 
backwaters  of  Southeast  Asia,  expelled 
from  three  countries  in  an  area  where 
you  have  not  really  made  the  grade  with 
the  Old  China  hands  until  you  have  been 
expelled  from  at  least  six. 

And  here  was  the  cubbyhole  the  AP 
called  its  Saigon  bureau,  cluttered, 
smelly.  Malcolm  Browne  was  the  sole 
AP  reporter  in  Vietnam  then.  He  was 
beating  a  two-finger  tattoo  on  his  old 
Remington  the  day  I  arrived,  trying  to 
complete  the  daily  700  words  of  copy 
we  used  to  send  then  to  Tokyo  by  morse- 
cast — a  far  cry  from  the  batteries  of 
teleprinters  tied  in  directly  to  New  York 
that  would  eventually  grace  a  much  ex¬ 
panded  AP  Bureau. 

The  withered  hand 

Mai  didn’t  look  up  when  I  walked  in. 

I  surveyed  the  cluttered  room.  A  with¬ 
ered  hand  hung  on  a  wall,  brought  back 
I  learned  later  by  our  Vietnamese  pho¬ 
tographer  who  had  been  to  an  ambush 
scene.  Browne  had  hitched  it  to  the 
wall  to  remind  visitors  that  there  was 
a  war  beyond  the  casually  luxurious  life 
of  the  foreign  community  in  the  Saigon 


Vietnam, 

America 


of  the  early  sixties.  Hanging  below  the 
hand  was  a  bloodied  water  container 
picked  up  at  another  ambush.  I  wanted 
to  leave. 

Mai  looked  up  and  grinned  at  my 
queasiness.  He  introduced  himself  and 
tossed  across  a  mimeographed  booklet 
entitled  “A  Slwrt  Guide  to  News  Cov¬ 
erage  in  Vietnam."  He  had  authored  it 
for  the  neophytes  like  me  who  came  into 
Vietnam  from  time  to  time  to  assist 
him  in  his  reporting  task.  What  Mai 
wrote  in  1962  applied  up  to  the  day  I 
left  late  last  year.  Reading  about  the 
press  problems  in  covering  the  Laos 
incursion,  I  guess  it  still  applies. 

Little  help 

“Coverage  in  Vietnam  requires  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  resourcefulness  and,  at 
times,  methods  uncomfortably  close  to 
those  used  by  professional  intelligence 
units.  You  can  expect  very  little  help 
from  most  official  sources,  and  news 
comes  the  hard  way.  Correspondents  in 
Vietnam  are  regarded  by  the  Saigon 
Government  as  ‘scabby  sheep’  and 
treated  accordingly.  At  the  same  time 
the  Vietnamese  people  are  friendly  and 
agreeable,  and  private  sources  can  be 
cultivated  .  .  .’’  That  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Here  are  some  Tips  to  Stringers : 
“Avoid  the  crowd.  Newsmen  and  news- 
women  come  to  Vietnam  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  gather 
in  bunches — in  bars,  in  offices,  on  opera¬ 
tions  and  so  forth.  One  of  the  best 
stringers  we  ever  had  never  went  to 
the  Caravelle  Bar,  never  went  out  on 
a  story  with  another  person.  Blaze  new 
trails,  and  do  it  alone.  The  fresh  story, 
the  new  angle,  the  hitherto  unreported — 
these  are  the  things  we  want  .  .  .” 

Here  is  Browne’s  advice  on  first  aid. 
“Battle  casualties  often  die  from  loss 
of  blood.  Belts,  ropes  and  field  straps 
make  good  tourniquets,  and  the  experts 
recommend  thinking  of  tourniquets  first 
if  you  are  bleeding  heavily.  Whenever 
flying  in  a  helicopter,  trj"^  to  borrow  a 
flak  jacket  from  the  crew — ^two,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  second  one  is  to  sit  on.  You 
won’t  be  considered  a  chicken.  All  crew 
members  must  wear  them  .  .  .’’ 

Advice  about  guns 

Here  is  his  advice  when  encountering 
the  Enemy:  “Carrying  pistols  is  not 
condoned  officially  either  by  Vietnamese 
or  American  authorities,  but  American 
officers  privately  approve  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  Under  no  circumstances  try  to 
shoot  it  out  with  the  Vietcong  if  you 
are  alone.  They  always  outnumber  you, 
and  generally  pack  Tommyguns.  If  you 
are  stopped  by  the  Vietcong  tell  them 
truthfully  who  you  are  and  what  you 
are  doing.  Don’t  try  to  throw  away  your 
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identification  papers — identify-less  sus¬ 
pects  are  regarded  with  great  suspicion 
and  are  subject  to  very  bad  treatment. 
If  you  are  American  and  happen  to 
speak  fluent,  accentless  French  you 
might  get  off  with  just  a  brief  lec¬ 
ture  . . .” 

In  those  early  days  the  war  was  just 
an  aspect  of  the  story.  Like  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  other  capitals  we  were 
obliged  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  di¬ 
plomats,  and  here  is  what  Browne  said 
about  that: 

Cocktail  parties 

“A  resident  correspondent  in  Saigon 
is  invited  to  three  to  five  cocktail  parties 
a  week,  sometimes  more.  It  is  wise  to 
attend  as  many  as  possible  because 
while  the  faces  and  the  subjects  of  con¬ 
versation  don’t  change  much  the  most 
influential  people  in  town  often  go.  Peo¬ 
ple  can’t  get  to  interview  any  other 
way  you  often  can  nail  down  at  re¬ 
ceptions.  Here  are  some  subjective  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  news  value  of  the  various 
embassies  in  Saigon: 

“U.S. — Variable,  the  higher  the  of¬ 
ficial  the  more  vague  he  is  likely  to  be. 
British — Generally  close-mouthed  but 
extremely  well  informed.  Excellent 
sources.  French — Except  for  the  ambas¬ 
sador  (who  won’t  talk  at  all)  rather 
poorly  informed.  Deeply  suspicious  of 
the  press,  particularly  American  cor¬ 
respondents. 

German — Very  good  company,  excel¬ 
lent  press  dinners,  good  on  cultural  de¬ 
velopments  but  worthless  for  any  other 
kind  of  news.  Ambassador  useful  if 
Gei-man  is  kidnapped  or  killed,  how¬ 
ever.  Japanese — Generally  well  informed 
and  anxious  to  swap  information  with 
correspondents.  Indonesian — Fairly  well 
informed,  extremely  talkative,  apt  to  be 
inaccurate.  Korean — Friendly  to  press 
and  well  informed.  Chinese  (National¬ 
ist) — Well  informed  but  difficult  to  tap 
because  of  delicacy  of  its  relations  with 
Vietnam. 

Good  parties,  little  info 

Philippines — Poorly  informed,  mainly 
concerned  with  boosting  relations  with 
the  Vietnamese  Government.  Cambodian 
and  Laos — Cooperative,  but  not  kept 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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How  the  Big  3  Northern  California  Markets 
—aggregating  nearly  *6  Billion  in  retail  sales— 
rank  hy  sales  categories 

(follow  this  handy  guide  in  planning 
your  advertising  there) 


SALES  1 

CATEGORY  I 

GENERAL  O 

MERCHANDISE 

NEW  CARS 

3 

FOOD 

3 

FURNITURE/ 

HOUSEHOLD 

APPLIANCES 

*  2 

AUTOMOTIVE 

GROUP 

3 

AIR  TRAVEL* 

3 

DRUG 

3 

BUILDING 

MATERIALS 

3 

APPAREL 

1 

TOTAL  Q 

RETAIL  SALES  O 

From  data  published  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Equal¬ 
ization,  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  Sales  Management  and 
Stanford  Research  Institute. 


Brought  to  you  by  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News,  the  news¬ 
paper  combination  that  covers 
^3  of  all  the  households  in  Metro 
San  Jose,  California. 


WMIT  IN-DEPTH  MATERIDl 
ON  NONTHEIN  CALIFORNIA 
RIARKCTINC? 

Oetailed  reports  on  popula- 
tion,  incomes,  retail  sates, 
car  registrations,  air  travel, 
construction  are  available 
from  the  Mercury  and  News. 
Also  the  definitive  Stanford 
Research  Institute  economic 
forecast  to  1980.  Write:  Mar- 
hetipg  Dept.,  750Ridder Park 
Dr.,  San  lose,  CA  95131* 


Air  travel  not  included  in  total  retail  sales  figure 
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See  the  accountant  hiding  in  the  Typeset  8. 

Look  closely.  The  Typeset  8  will  be  going  over  the  books 

You’ll  notice  the  software  is  a  bit  different.  at  the  ANPA/RI  Show  in  Cincinnati,  June  6-9; 

That’s  the  accountant.  Our  brand  new  and  at  the  NPES  71  Show  in  Chicago,  June 

Business  System  Package  for  the  Typeset  8.  26-30.  Drop  by  and  watch  it  count  all  the 

It’s  the  software  that  will  let  your  Typeset  money  it  can  save. 

8  pump  out  the  payroll  for  500  employees  in  Stick  around  afterwards  for  some  coffee, 
under  3  hours.  It’ll  give  you  detailed  sales  You’ll  get  to  keep  the  cup. 

analysis  reports  on  circulation  and  adver-  And  maybe,  just  maybe,  we’ll  have  some 

tising.  Cash  requirement  reports.  Financial  startling  news  about  another  new  system, 

reports.  Management  reports.  It’ll  tell  you  if  We’ll  see. 

business  is  up  or  down.  Where  your  problems  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  1 46 


are.  Where  they’re  not.  And  much,  much  more.  Main  Street,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 
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ROY  W.  ANDERSON,  now  busi¬ 
ness  nfanager  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  and  the  Knickerbock¬ 
er  News  and  Schenectady  Union- 
Star,  will  become  general  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  News-American 
on  August  I . 

4:  3*:  4: 

Preston  F.  Kirk — from  UPl 
at  Houston  to  the  Houston 

Business  Journal  as  associate 
editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  Small  —  from  night 
foreman  of  the  composing  room 
to  composing  room  superinten¬ 
dent  at  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Printing  Corp.  He  succeeds 

William  C.  Burrow,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  Marion — apjMiinted  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Athens 
(Ala.)  Xews-Conrier. 

♦  *  * 

Sheri  Graves,  women’s  news 
reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Santa.  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Detnocrat,  was  married  recently 
to  Frederick  Paul  Gay  hart,  a 
musician. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  R.  Canino — from 
general  manager  to  publisher  of 
the  Sentinel  Newspapers,  E. 
Brunswick,  N.J.  He  succeeds 
F'rank  Kabela  who  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Greater 
New  York  Media  Inc.,  parent 
company  of  the  Sentinel  group. 


New  tasks  given 
to  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  editors 

A  major  realignment  of  res- 
sponsibilities  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer's  editorial  department 
has  been  made  by  John  McMul- 
lan,  executive  editor. 

John  Gillen,  managing  editor, 
assumes  responsibilities  for  syn¬ 
dication  and  personnel  matters, 
and  will  take  on  more  outside 
representation. 

Other  changes: 

Mike  Pakenham,  assistant 
managing  editor,  taking  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  newsroom 
to  work  with  Creed  Black’s  edi¬ 
torial  board. 

Will  Jarrett,  feature  editor, 
promoted  to  assistant  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  with  authority  in 
the  daytime  news  operation.  He 
retains  responsibility  for  fea¬ 
ture  sections. 

Dan  Warner,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  promoted  to  night 
managing  editor,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  nightside  opera¬ 
tion. 

Dale  Allen,  copy  desk  chief, 
is  promoted  to  Sunday  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

Wendell  Plumlee  moves  into 
Allen’s  position  on  the  day  slot. 

City  room  specialists  now  re¬ 
port  to  city  editor  Bob  Green¬ 
berg. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Stan  Whisiieniiut  —  from 
news  desk  to  city  editor  of  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star  -  Free 
Press.  He  succeeds  Russ  Pyle 
who  has  taken  a  position  as 
writer-editor  for  the  Naval  Ship 
Missile  Systems  Engineering 
Station.  Gene  Iee — named  as¬ 
sistant  CE.  Glenn  Hassen- 
PFLUG — assistant  news  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Brady  Black,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  editor — named  as  a  mem¬ 
ber-at-large  on  the  U.S.  Army 
.\dvisory  Panel  on  Reserve  Of¬ 
ficer  Training  Corps  affairs. 
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Edward  K.  Livermore 

Vera  Glaser  heads 
press  club  in  D.C. 

Vera  Glaser,  correspondent 
and  syndicated  columnist  for 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Washington  Press  Club  for 
1971-72. 

Mrs.  Glaser  succeeds  Louise 
Hutchinson  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  during  whose  term  the 
club  voted  to  admit  qualified 
male  journalists,  changing  its 
name  from  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Press  Club. 

Mrs.  Glaser  has  been  in  the 
Knight  Washington  bureau 
since  June  1969.  With  Malvina 
Stephenson,  she  writes  a  weekly 
column,  “Washington  Offbeat.” 

Other  press  club  officers  are: 
Vice-presidents — Bonnie  Angelo, 
Time;  Drew  Steis,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler;  Mary  Lou  Beatty, 
Washbigton  Post;  secretary — 
Ljmn  Langway  Edgerton,  Chi¬ 
cago  Dailg  News;  treasurer — 
Candice  Leinweber,  Houston 
Chronicle. 

• 

WSG  treasurer 

Harry  S.  Culver,  statehouse 
reporter  for  UPI  in  Oklahoma 
City,  has  taken  office  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Guild  (ANG).  He  received 
255  votes  in  a  special  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
resignation  of  Edward  H.  Hart 
of  UPI  New  York.  Other  can¬ 
didates  were  Michael  Kaeser  of 
UPI  Detroit,  who  received  144 
votes;  and  Joe  Chapman  of 
UPI  Birmingham,  65  votes. 


E.K.  Livermore 
NNA  president 

Edward  K.  Livermore  Sr.  is 
the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Livermore,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sapulpa  (Okla.) 
Dailg  Herald,  is  co-owner  of 
the  Clareniore  (Okla.)  Dailg 
Progress,  Edmond  (Okla.)  Sun- 
Booster  and  Catoosa  (Okla.) 
Times  Herald.  He  also  is  owner 
of  Station  KXOJ,  Sapulpa. 

Livermore  succeeded  Dick 
Westerfield,  publisher  of  the 
West  Union  (Iowa)  Fagette 
Countg  Union. 

Also  elected  during  the  NNA 
convention  at  Rochester,  N.Y. 
were  Jim  Cornwell,  Murrag 
(Utah)  Eagle,  vicepresident; 
and  Richard  Campbell,  Jensen 
Beach.  (Fla.)  Mirror,  treasurer. 
Cornwell  was  NNA  treasurer 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Wendell  Long,  Martin  (S.D.) 
Bennett  Countg  Booster  II,  took 
office  as  the  newest  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  is  the 
first  publisher  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  ever  to  serve  on  the  NNA 
Board. 

Re-elected  to  the  Board  was 
George  Joplin  III,  editor  of  the 
Someret  (Ky.)  Commonwealth- 
Journal,  representing  Region 
Three. 

Livermore  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  age  10  as  a 
printer’s  devil,  and  has  been 
working  in  newspapers  since 
then.  He  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  a  small  Oklahoma  daily 
at  age  15,  sold  advertising  and 
wrote  news  for  several  news¬ 
papers  while  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

Both  he  and  his  uife,  Melba, 
are  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  She  has  been  active  in 
partnership  since  their  first  ven¬ 
ture  in  Claremore  in  1947.  They 
have  one  son,  Ed  Jr.,  who  is 
editor  of  the  Edmond  Sun- 
Booster,  and  two  daughters,  one 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  other  a 
junior  at  Oklahoma.  Ed  Jr.  and 
Sally  are  the  only  brother  and 
sister  to  edit  the  OU  Daily. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  S.  Kain,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Neiv 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News, 
has  been  assigned  the  added  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  coordinator  of 
the  cooperative  advertising 
service  department. 
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in  the  news 


MODEL — Officials  of  the  Statesman-Journal  Company,  Salem,  Ore¬ 
gon,  look  over  a  model  of  a  5-unit  Goss  Metro-Offset  which  Is  being 
installed  to  print  the  38,000  morning  Oregon  Statesman  and  the 
25,000  evening  Capital  Journal.  Neil  Burger  (right),  Goss  west 
coast  sales  manager,  explains  some  of  the  press  details  to  William 
L.  Malnwaring,  publisher  of  the  Capital  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Hurley,  sister  of  Statesman  Publisher,  Wallace  A.  Sprague.  Harry 
Andree,  Goss  sales  representative,  looks  on. 


Pierre  Brisard  heads 
press  club  in  Tokyo 

Pierre  Brisard  of  Agence 
France  Presse  was  elected 
president  of  the  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondents  Club  of  Japan  for 
the  year  starting  July  1.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  Rich,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  who  did 
not  run  for  reelection. 

Club  members  celebrated  the 
end  of  the  annual  elections  by 
consuming  40  bottles  of  cham¬ 
pagne  after  results  were  an¬ 
nounced. 

Other  elected  officers:  Bill 
Shinn,  Sisa  News  Agency  of 
South  Korea,  vicepresident; 
Peter  S.  Higashi,  Associated 
Press,  vicepresident;  William 
Lange,  Deutsche  Press  Agentur, 
secretary;  Lee  Chia,  Central 
News  Agency  of  Nationalist 
China,  treasurer. 

Membership  in  the  club  totals 
1,676. 

*  ♦  4: 

Philip  R.  White  fills  the  new 
post  of  general  manager  at  the 
Nutley  (N.J.)  Sun,  Belleville 
Times  and  Newark  Record. 

n.  *  n. 

Mrs.  Frances  G.  Campbell 

has  retired  after  more  than  36 

years  as  a  society  and  staff 
writer  with  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times. 

X!  * 

Henry  W.  Montgomery  has 
resigned  as  editor  of  the  Easton 
(Md.)  Star-Democrat  and  man¬ 
ager  of  newspaper  operations 
for  the  Easton  Publishing  Co. 
to  be  press  aide  to  Rep.  Wil¬ 
liam  0.  Mills,  Maryland. 
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Janies  is  trustee 

W.  H.  James,  president  of 
New  York  News  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  McCor- 
mick-Patterson  trust,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  R.  W.  Clarke.  The 
McCormick  -  Patterson  trust 
holds  controlling  interest  in  the 
Tribune  Co.  and  all  its  subsidi¬ 
aries.  Other  trustees  are  F.  M. 
Flynn,  J.  J.  Patterson,  J.  How¬ 
ard  Wood,  D.  W.  Maxwell,  H. 
F.  Grumhaus,  W.  C.  Kurz  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick  Tankers- 
ley. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Alvin  R.  Kracht,  onetime 
newspaper  ad  representative 
with  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmidt,  will  be  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  when 
J.  M.  Mathes  Inc.  becomes 
Kracht,  Ryder,  Minicus  Inc.  on 
July  15. 


Walter  W.  Bregman,  who 
worked  summer  vacations  while 
in  high  school  as  a  “proof  boy” 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
been  promoted  to  president  of 
Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel  Inc. 
*  +  * 

Edward  C.  Ames,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Toledo  Times,  has  retired 
as  a  vicepresident  of  Owens- 
Illinois  Inc.  He  joined  the  firm 
in  1954  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector. 

Thomas  J.  Moran,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Indepen¬ 
dent,  has  been  named  director  of 
public  relations  for  Wilkes  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  +  * 

Robert  W.  Fitch — from  the 
retail  advertising  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  to 
the  Minneapolis  staff  of  Bran- 
ham-Moloney  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives. 

*  *  * 

Frank  B.  Gurda  and  John 
P.  Kosanke  have  been  elected 
to  the  boad  of  directors  of 
Branham-Moloney  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 


Gordon  B.  Hinckley  of  the 
council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon) 
has  been  named  president  of  the 
Deseret  Publishing  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  He  succeeds  Mark  E. 
Petersen,  also  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  who  is  completing  50 
years  association  with  the  Des¬ 
eret  News  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Thomas  S.  Monson  was  named 
vicepresident  to  succeed  Mark 
B.  Graff. 

*  *  * 

Theron  C.  Liddle,  managing 
editor  of  the  Deseret  News  for 
the  past  22  years,  has  taken 
early  retirement  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  own  publishing  and 
public  relations  interests.  He 
will  serve  as  special  lecturer  in 
English  and  journalism  at  Utah 
State  University. 

*  ♦  * 

James  E.  Donahue,  former 
government  -  politics  reporter. 
Sirring  field  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
— named  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  U.S.  Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte 
(D.-Mass.).  Donahue  had  been 
Conte’s  press  secretary  since 
1969. 


CLASSIFIED  BUT  NOT  SECRET — New  officers  of  the  Association  of 


Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  line  up  at  Oklahoma 
City  meeting:  From  left — Bill  Gardner,  Raleigh  News,  Observer 
and  Times,  Harry  McConnell,  Charlotte  Observer  and  News,  and 
Har  Henry,  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  vicepresidents;  Gunnar  Rovick, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  president;  Fred  Gabriel,  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  treasurer;  Ernie  Walker,  Montreal  Star,  secre¬ 
tary. 


'^^Reprinted  from  Editor  &  Publisher'* 

Frequently  you’ll  find  news,  features  or  editorials  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  that  you  may  want  to  have 
reprinted. 

E&P  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices  for  reprints 
of  previously  published  material,  in  any  quantities. 
For  quotations,  write  George  S.  McBride,  Qrculation 
Director,  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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Kate  Webb 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


“meaningless.”  “The  American 
people,”  she  ventured,  “are  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  that  fig¬ 
ures  too  often  can  be  mislead¬ 
ing.” 

She  would  like  to  have  the 
phrase  “foreign  correspondent” 
stricken  from  the  books.  “The 
word  is  reporter,”  she  main¬ 
tained,  “whether  you’re  a  re¬ 
porter  over  here  or  over  there. 
Not  enough  journalists  draw 
parallels  between  war  reporting 
and  reporting  here  in  the  States. 
They’re  the  same  problems  and 
the  same  headaches  in  reporting 
on  the  war  as  on  such  things  as 
the  black  movement  and  riots. 
You  approach  it  in  the  same 
way.” 

She  should  know.  She  had  a 
nine  month  stint  in  ’69-’70  as  a 
UPI  staffer  in  Pittsburgh.  While 
there  she  had  two  major  stories 
to  cover,  the  Kent  State  campus 
killings  and  the  murder  of  mine 
union  leader  Joseph  A.  Yab- 
lon.ski  and  his  family. 

She  got  into  journalism  for 
the  best,  or  w’orst,  depending  on 
how  you  look  at  it,  of  reasons 
— money.  While  an  apprentice 
in  art  in  Sydney,  Australia,  she 
was,  frankly,  out  of  cash.  She 
applied  for  a  .secretarial  job  in 
’64  at  the  Sydney  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror  but  wound  up  in  the  news¬ 
room  because  she  couldn’t  type 
fast  enough.  She  already  had  a 
philosophy  degree  from  Mel¬ 
bourne  University,  gotten  in 
196n. 

Vi’as  to  get  married 

In  ’65  she  joined  the  Sydney 
Daily  Mirror  News  and  got  a 
five  week  assignment  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  covering  the  immediate 
post  Sukarno  crisis  period. 


In  1969  she  resigned  from 
the  wire  service  with  the  iten- 
tion  of  coming  to  the  States  to 
be  married  to  a  career  Army 
man  she  had  met  in  Saigon. 

The  engagement  “didn’t  work 
out,”  she  said,  and  she  went 
back  to  UPI  for  a  job.  Her 
Saigon  post  had  been  filled  and 
Pittsburgh  was  the  only  open¬ 
ing.  Nine  months  later  she  was 
back  in  Asia,  working  under 
Frank  Frosch,  then  chief-of -bu¬ 
reau  in  Phnom  Pehn.  She  be¬ 
came  bureau  chief  when  Frosch 
and  Kyoichi  Sawada,  UPI  pho¬ 
tographer,  were  killed  in  a  Viet 
Cong  ambush  in  October  of  ’69. 

As  bureau  chief,  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “I  do  a  lot  more  argu¬ 
ing  (with  the  editors  back  in 
New  York)  because  as  chief  of 
bureau  it’s  my  place  to  argue.” 
She  admits  her  work  gets  better 
play  from  Cambodia,  perhaps 
because  of  the  size  of  the  Phnom 
Pehn  bureau  as  compared  to 
Saigon’s. 

Phnom  Penh  consists  of  one 
westerner  (herself  or  whoever 
is  chief  of  bureau)  and  three 
Cambodians — ^an  interpreter,  a 
driver-interpreter,  and  a  Telex 
operator. 

While  Miss  Webb  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  the  Communists  her  bu¬ 
reau  was  handled  by  UPI  inter¬ 
preter,  Khauuv  Bun  Keang.  It 
was  he  who  picked  up  the  phone 
on  the  morning  of  May  1  and 
for  several  minutes  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  heard — ^Miss 
Webb’s  voice  saying  over  and 
over  “Jimmy  (UPI’s  driver- 
interpreter)  and  I  are  alive,” 
phoned  in  from  an  outlying  vil¬ 
lage. 

Reporting  from  Phnom  Penh 
is  considerably  different,  she 
noted,  than  from  Saigon.  The 
latter,  she  pointed  out,  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  American  military 
presence  which  the  Cambodian 
capital  lacks.  What  Phom  Penh 
does  have,  in  addition  to  the 


and  other  print  media  prefer  to 
cover  the  country  from  nearby 
Bangkok  which  is  accessible  to 
Phnom  Penh  “if  the  airport  is 
in  order.” 

Miss  Webb  emphasized  the 
ease  with  which  newsmen  can 
fall  into  a  dependency  on  the 
military.  “The  military  has  the 
transportation  and  if  you  don’t 
use  it  you  may  miss  a  story. 
Along  the  vray  you  pick  up  the 
military  vei*sion.” 

She  said  the  tendency  for 
Americans,  most  of  whom  don’t 
speak  any  Vietnamese,  is  to  talk 
to  Americans  and  not  Vietnam¬ 
ese.  “I’m  as  culpable  as  anyone 
else,”  she  admitted.  “I  speak 
only  pigeon  Vietnamese  after 
two  and  a  half  years  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Suzuki  speaks  fluent  Viet¬ 
namese  after  two  and  a  half 
years  in  Hanoi.” 

She  was  critical  too  of  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  in  Vietnam  whom 
she  charged  with  not  knowing 
very  much  about  Vietnam  or 
the  Vietnamese  people.  Specifi¬ 
cally  she  cited  members  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  and 
CIA  agents. 

As  far  as  classifying  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  newsmen  in  Indochina, 
she  simply  said,  “there  are  good 
ones  and  there  are  bad  ones — 
like  here.” 

She  lavished  praise  on  the 
work  of  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  for  what  she 
called  “it’s  ability  to  talk  about 
the  problems  of  the  country. 
The  Voice  of  America  talks  only 
about  what  Americans  are  do¬ 
ing.” 

In  the  final  hours  of  her  cap¬ 
tivity  Miss  Webb  was  allowed 
to  listen  to  BBC  broadcasting. 
She  feels  it  indicates  the  Com¬ 
munist’s  respect  for  the  net¬ 
work’s  objectivity. 

She  commented  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  so-called  Pentagon 
Papers,  by  saying  “I’m  not  all 
that  excit^  about  them.  Every- 


Miss  Webb  related,  use  both  the 
UPI  and  AP  wire  services, 
among  others,  as  news  sources. 
But  they  aren’t  paying  mem¬ 
bers — they  intercept.  And  the 
versions  they  give  out  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  out  of  context  or 
distorted. 

Miss  Webb  recognizes  that  as 
interest  in  Indochina  wanes 
with  American  participation, 
she  will  have  to,  in  her  words, 
“write  it  hard  enough  to  make 
it  read  back  here.”  She  has  in 
mind  a  book  too. 

• 

AP  will  produce 
tv  documentaries 

The  Associated  Press  will 
enter  into  production  of  news 
documentaries  for  television, 
and  for  the  educational  and 
video  cassette  markets. 

Robert  Eunson,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  charge  of  AP’s 
Broadcast  Division,  made  the 
announcement.  He  said  AP’s 
initial  project  will  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  six  documentaries  in 
association  with  Vic  Piano,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  Mizlou  Pro¬ 
ductions  Inc. 

The  AP  will  be  responsible 
for  content  of  the  documen¬ 
taries  with  Mizlou  Productions 
handling  sales  and  station  clear¬ 
ances,  Eunson  said. 

The  first  AP-MPI  documen¬ 
tary  will  be  devoted  to  Com¬ 
munist  China  and  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  MPI  network  in 
September,  on  the  eve  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

Eunson  said  other  documen¬ 
taries  to  be  produced  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  AP’s  Newsfea- 
tures  Department,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  assistant  general 
manager  Keith  Fuller,  will 
cover  subjects  from  women’s  lib 
to  sports,  from  U.S.  and  inter- 


After  a  short  stay  on  the  Western  news  services,  includ-  one  suspected  what  was  going 
Mirror  News’  wire-sorting  desk  ing  Reuters  and  AFP,  are  Tass  on.  But  I’m  glad  they  came  out. 
she  followed  the  action  to  Sai-  and  the  Czechoslovakians.  I  feel  that  the  papers  should  be 
gon  where  UPI  took  her  on  as  Newsweek  keeps  a  full  time  published  in  full  but  there  is 
a  stringer  and  later  as  a  staffer,  stringer  there  but  the  networks  too  much  emphasis  being  placed 

on  who’s  the  culprit  in  the  past 
and  not  enough  about  what’s 
to  happen  in  the  future.  I’m 
more  interested  in  what’s  going 
to  happen  to  the  Vietnamese. 

“I’m  sure  (concerning  the 
Pentagon  study)  that  the  same 
kind  of  thing  could  be  exposed 
on  the  other  side  if  their  po¬ 
litical  system  allowed.” 

While  in  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  the  six  members  of 
Miss  Webb’s  party  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  “but  not  brainwashed.” 

They  were  given  the  Com¬ 
munist’s  version  of  a  front-line 
newspaper,  a  mimeographed 
sheet,  mostly  with  news  of  the 
Laos  situation. 

The  Hanoi  news  gatherers. 


How  games  parents  play 
widen  the  generation  gap. 

From  Today’s  Parent  By  Barbara  W.  Wyden 


Weekly  column  for  parents  about  children  by  the 
women’s  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Write  or  call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and 
availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 


national  issues  to  human-inter¬ 
est  stories. 

• 

Nuptial  notes  needed 
2  weeks  before  event 

Publicity-minded  brides  and 
grooms  in  the  area  served  by 
the  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake 
City,  will  have  to  break  the 
“secret”  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
wedding  date  if  they  want  to 
break  into  print  in  the  News. 
An  announcement  by  the  News 
states: 

“Persons  desiring  publication 
of  wedding  stories  and  pictures 
must  contact  the  Women’s  De¬ 
partment  at  least  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  wedding.  There  is 
a  $4  engraving  charge  for  each 
picture  .  .  .  Pictures  and  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  made  available 
to  the  department  so  that  they 
may  be  printed  within  two  pub¬ 
lishing  days  after  the  wedding.” 
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The  Goss  Suburban: 
Three  presses  for  the 
price  of  one. 


A  weekly  newspaper  press  that’s  also  a 
medium-sized  daily  press  that’s  also  a 
web-offset  commercial  press.  That’s 
the  Goss  Suburban. 

In  fact,  the  vertical  web  Suburban  has 
been  called  the  most  versatile  web-offset 
press  in  the  world.  With  good  reason. 

The  Suburban  is  at  home  printing  24 
broadsheet  pages  or  48  tabloid  pages  at 
25,000  p.p.h.  Add  an  Urbanite  folder, 
and  you  can  push  it  up  to  32  broadsheet 
pages  or  64  tabloid  pages. 

Because  of  the  heavy-duty,  jaw-type 


folder,  the  Suburban  gives  folding 
accuracy  that  spells  big  profits. 

You  can  even  add  a  precision  sheeter 
that  accurately  cuts  the  web  at  speeds 
up  to  20,000  sheets  per  hour.  That’s 
money  talking. 

If  you  like  the  sound  of  all  this,  call 
your  Goss  representative.  Or  write  to 
Goss,  MGD  Graphic  Systems,  P.O.  Box 
50360,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Photographed  at  Western  N.Y.  Offset  Press.  Lancaster,  N.Y. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Productivity ...  is  responding  to 
demand  for  a  really  productive 
CRT  typesetter  by  many  of  the 
world’s  leading  newspapers,  type¬ 
setters,  publishers  and  printers. 

There  are  101  Linotron  SOS’s 
setting  high  speed  computerized 
type— worldwide  (as  of  April  1971), 
including  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  users 
below.  And  the  list  keeps  growing. 

Let  us  give  the  details  on  the  SOS— 
the  one  CRT  typesetter  with  proven 
performance  the  world  over.  If  you 
wish  we’ll  also  send  you  our  complete 
user  list.  LIIMOTHOIM 


TYPESETTERS 


Alberquerque  (N.M.)  Journal-Tribune 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  Herald-Post 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  (2) 

Hightstown  (N.  J.)  Triangle  Publications  (3) 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin  fc  Advertiser 

London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 

Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal  fc  Sentinal  (2) 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  (2) 

Oklahoman  (Okla.)  Times  (2) 

Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  I,  Province 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  (2) 

Washington  (D.C.)  Star  (2) 


Alexander  Typesetting,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Black  Dot,  Crystal  Lake,  III. 

Composition  Methods,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
CAE  System,  Dallas,  Texas 
Dynamic  Composition,  Merriam,  Kan. 

Typofilm,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Typotronics,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Unitron  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

PUBLISHERS  &  PRINTERS 

Canadian  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Toronto 
Dittler  Bros.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Foote  A  Davies,  Ooraville,  Ga. 

Judd  A  Detweiler,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lockheed  Missile  Corp.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Mid  City  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (2) 

News  Publishing  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Photo  Data,  Washington,  D.C. 

Review  A  Herald,  Washington,  D.C. 

Riverside  Press,  Dallas,  Texas 
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‘D-Day — what  followed  is  hellish  to  recall’ 


What  must  go  down  in  the 
records  of  the  AN  PA  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  as 
the  most  candid  recital  of  frus¬ 
tration  in  trjdng  new  produc¬ 
tion  methods  and  machinery  is 
this  report  by  Norwin  S.  Yof- 
fie,  general  manager  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Jourtml,  at  Cincinnati  last 
month : 

♦  •  ♦ 

In  early  1968,  the  Indepen¬ 
dent-Journal  launched  a  project 
directed  at  complete  conversion 
to  cold  type  in  the  composing 
room  and  direct  printing  in  the 
press  room,  although  at  that 
time  the  vehicles  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  had  not  been  determined 
and,  in  fact,  in  some  cases  did 
not  then  exist. 

By  December  of  1968  the 
I-J  had  filed  a  letter  of  intent 
to  purchase  a  Linotron  505  and 
to  convert  its  computer  system 
from  Justape  to  IBM  1130. 
Early  reports  on  the  Letter- 
flex  system  had  led  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  the  conversion 
date  either  the  Letterflex  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  been  perfected 
or  a  competitive  system  would 
be  in  the  field. 

By  the  summer  of  1969  we 
had  established  an  objective 
date  for  conversion  of  June  30, 
1970,  and  had  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  W.  R.  Grace  for  the 
installation  of  a  Letterflex  I 
system. 

A  number  of  events  made  our 
objective  date  unrealistic.  The 
Letterflex  I  system  at  its  then 
state  of  development  was  not 
acceptable  to  us.  Delivery  of 
the  Linotron  505  72-point  ver¬ 
sion  and  its  accompanying  soft¬ 
ware  upon  which  the  conversion 
was  based  was  delayed.  A  strike 
by  I-J  typographical  union 
members  which  was  recognized 
by  stereotypers,  pressmen,  and 
drivers  had  a  delaying  effect. 
Our  plan  was  revised  and  the 
objective  date  was  established 
as  November  30,  1970.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  with  IBM  for 
a  completely  new  software  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  installed  and  de¬ 
bugged  by  that  date.  Develop¬ 
ment  work  with  Letterflex  I 
was  suspended,  and,  in  truth, 
we  did  not  then  know  how  we 
would  go  to  press  wdth  direct 
printing  plates. 


PIsnt  •  equipment 

. . . . . . .  . . . . 


Something  new 

At  about  that  time,  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1970,  a  new  entry  was 
in  the  field  for  direct  printing. 
We  began  to  hear  rumore  of 
the  development  of  a  direct 
printing  plate  in  Salt  Lake 


City  which  had  had  encourag¬ 
ing  test  runs  on  presses  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  but 
information  was  clouded  in  con¬ 
fidentiality.  We  talked  with  our 
friends  at  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.,  and,  with  their  blessing, 
established  contact  with  Richard 
Bunker  and  Dyna-Flex. 

The  Dyna-Flex  plate  ap¬ 
peared  to  offer,  (and  still  ap¬ 
pears  to  offer,)  the  answer  to 
the  small  and  medium  sized 
newspapers’  di’eams.  It  is  a  pre¬ 
sensitized,  ready-to-expose  plate 
consisting  of  a  photo-sensitive 
polyvinylacetate  emulsion  on  an 
aluminum  foil  back  sheet.  It  is 
exposed  (about  two  and  one- 
half  minutes)  in  a  conventional 
vacuum  frame  and  the  relief  is 
washed  with  high  pressure  jets 
of  80  to  90  degree  water  with 
no  chemicals  added.  Its  cost  ef¬ 
ficiency,  two  dollars  per  page 
for  materials,  is  very  attractive. 

We  arranged  to  make  short 
experimental  test  nins  of  the 
Dyna-Flex  plate  on  our  presses, 
and  we  were  highly  enthusias¬ 
tic  with  the  results.  At  our  re¬ 
quest  Dick  Bunker,  the  inventor 
of  the  plate,  came  to  San  Rafael 
to  meet  with  us.  We  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  Dick’s  enthusiasm 
and  inventiveness,  and  I  believe 
Dick  was  impressed  with  our 
plant,  personnel,  and  techno¬ 
logical  capabilities.  In  fairness 
to  him,  he  was  candid  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  prototype  produc¬ 
tion  facility  and  in  indicating 
that  our  schedule  would  impose 
more  urgency  on  him  than  he 
would  have  wished.  In  our  sub¬ 
sequent  relationships  candor 
may  not  have  always  prevailed. 

However,  after  what  we  felt 
was  a  full  and  mutually  candid 
appraisal  of  all  factors  involved, 
we  entered  on  September  17, 
1970,  into  a  series  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  Dyna-Flex  Corpora¬ 
tion  which,  through  merger,  the 
vendor  had  become. 

In  substance,  the  agreements 
were  these:  The  I-J  agreed  to 
continue  field  testing  of  Dyna- 
Flex  plates;  the  I-J  guaranteed 
confidentiality  of  results  as  well 
as  safeguarding  of  materials, 
a  commitment  which  we  ob¬ 
served  meticulously  even  after 
it  was  obvious  that  confidential¬ 
ity  was  not  the  name  of  the 
game;  Dyna-Flex  agreed  to  de¬ 
vote  all  its  limited  resources  to 
establishing  a  minimum  inven¬ 
tory  of  one  thousand  plates  pri¬ 


or  to  the  conversion  date;  and, 
the  I-J  rather  gratuitously 
agreed  to  guarantee  the  market¬ 
ing  of  all  the  plates  Dyna-Flex 
could  produce  in  a  year  follow¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  plate  in  a  pro¬ 
duction  environment  at  the  I-J. 
The  I-J  also  agreed  to  purchase 
a  prototype  wash-out  device  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  such 
unit  to  be  placed  on  a  loan  basis 
until  a  production  version  was 
available. 

Promise  and  perfonnance  be¬ 
gan  to  diverge  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  Although  our  promise 
from  Dyna-Flex  was  a  complete 
devotion  of  effort  to  production 
and  quality  control,  our  daily 
list  of  telephone  calls  from 
other  newspapers  and  stock 
brokers  indicated  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  tbis  effort  was 
misplaced. 

Adequate  plates  for  develop¬ 
ment  were  not  forthcoming;  no 
progress  was  made  in  establish¬ 
ing  inventory  objectives;  and 
the  promised  washout  machine 
never  appeared.  In  fact,  al¬ 
though  a  prototype  and  several 
production  versions  of  the  wash¬ 
out  machine  exist,  and  delivery 
of  one  to  us  for  testing  has  been 
promised  as  recently  as  sixty 
days  ago,  we  are  still  waiting 
for  the  promised  coming. 

Not  prepared 

As  the  November  30  conver¬ 
sion  date  approached  it  became 
painfully  obvious  that  we  were 
not  adequately  prepared.  IBM 
had  allowed  six  of  the  eight 
months  alloted  for  software 
development  to  pass  before  get¬ 
ting  started  on  the  project,  and 
adequate  time  for  writing  and 
testing  would  not  be  available. 
The  promised  inventory  of  Dy¬ 
na-Flex  plates  had  not,  and  in 
fact  did  not,  appear. 

Production  personnel  unani¬ 
mously  requested  a  one-week  de¬ 
lay  in  conversion  which  I  grant¬ 
ed.  But  we  had,  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  determined  to  com¬ 
plete  the  initial  conversion  dur¬ 
ing  1970,  and  I  gave  firm  orders 
that  December  7  was  D-Day.  In 
thirty-five  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  this  ranks  as 
clearly  the  poorest  decision  I 
have  made:  I  should  have  re¬ 
alized  that  December  7  was  not 
D-Day,  it  was  Pearl  Harbor 
Day. 

What  followed  is  hellish  to 
recall,  even  now.  Because  of  in¬ 


adequate  testing,  both  the  IBM 
1130  program  and  the  Linotron 
505  kept  us  from  one  to  three 
hours  late  for  several  days. 
Classified  production  was,  at 
best,  inadequate  and,  at  worst, 
a  shambles.  The  Dyna-Flex 
plate  inventory  never  occurred, 
and  we  were  getting  plates  day 
to  day  from  Salt  Lake  City  by 
plane. 

As  Bunker  attempted  to  meet 
our  day-to-day  needs  he  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  his  batch 
mixer  which  changed  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  mix  and  resulted  in 
a  surface  covered  with  bubbles. 
As  he  tried  to  speed  the  drying 
cycle,  the  plates  cracked  or  de¬ 
veloped  a  surface  film  too  hard 
to  penetrate  with  the  water  jets. 
If  he  shipped  without  adequate 
drying,  the  plates  arrived  stuck 
together  in  a  lump.  Emulsion 
depth  ranged  from  the  specified 
fourteen  mils  to  twenty-two 
mils. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Dyna- 
Flex  washout  machine,  we  had 
fabricated  two  simple  machines 
of  our  own,  one  of  one-plate 
capacity,  one  of  six.  Wash-out 
time,  which  had  run  about  seven 
minutes  with  plates  of  uniform 
good  quality,  ran  as  high  as 
twenty-two  minutes.  The  long 
wash-out  cycle  softened  the 
emulsion  and  created  an  equally 
long  drying  cycle.  Highlight 
dots,  and  some  not  so  high,  dis¬ 
appeared. 


Roller  problems 

In  the  press  room  we  tried 
one-piece  hard  cork  and  two  and 
three-piece  blankets  of  90  duro- 
meter  with  best  performance 
from  the  two-piece  blanket.  We 
tried  the  full  spectrum  of  rollers 
from  25  to  70  durometer.  The 
extremely  hard  rollers  bounced 
and  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
the  extremely  soft  rollers  gave 
good  coverage  but  bottomed  out 
excessively.  We  have  had  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  rollers  from 
35  to  55  in  durometer  and  con¬ 
sider  a  45  durometer  Rubber- 
tape  roller  optimum. 

We  used  conventional  news 
black  which  we  consider  satis¬ 
factory.  None  of  the  mechanical 
lock-up  devices  available  at  that 
time  proved  fully  satisfactory, 
and  we  cemented  plates  to  the 
saddles  at  a  cost  of  about  $125 
a  month.  We  still  use  this  pro¬ 
cedure  although  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  in-plant  an  ©n-press 
mounting  system  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  an  acceptable  an¬ 
swer. 

{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Big  savings  in 
engraver^  plates! 


Presensitized  and  regular  Micro-Metal  are 
now  available  in  .040  gauge.  The  thinner  material 
means  a  substantial  cost  reduction  for  you. 

A  17x23  sheet  of  Presensitized  Micro-Metal  40 
lists  550  less  than  the  1 6  gauge.  The  23  x  32  is 
$1 .1 0  less.  Regular  Micro-Metal  40,  in  the  same 
sizes,  saves  you  600  and  $1 .1 0.  List  prices  on  all 
other  sizes  are  proportionately  lower.  Volume 
discounts  still  apply  to  cut  your  costs  even  more. 

Micro-Metal  40  reduces  processing  costs, 
too.  It  only  requires  an  etching  depth  of  .030 
—this  means  less  time  in  the  bath,  more  plates 
per  bath  and  lower  chemical  costs.  The  use  of 


thicker  base  in  the  composing  room  is  quickly 
paid  for  by  the  cost  savings  using  Micro-Metal  40. 

This  money  saving  breakthrough  is  a  result 
of  the  advanced  casting,  rolling  and  fabricating 
techniques  developed  at  our  new,  modern 
plant  in  Greeneville,  Tennessee.  It  is  the  first 
innovation  in  a  series  planned  to  help  you 
get  greater  production  at  lower  costs. 

There  is  more  to  come. 

BALL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL 

GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  :37743 


D~Day 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


However,  the  rapid  deteri¬ 
oration  of  Dyna-Flex  plate 
quality,  including  the  wdde 
range  in  emulsion  depth  and 
the  lack  of  saddles  with  accept¬ 
able  tolerances,  resulted  in  a 
serious  deterioration  in  product 
appearance.  Halftone  areas 
filled  during  the  run  and  re¬ 
quired  cleaning  by  hand;  solid 
areas  did  not  have  adequate  ink 
transfer  characteristics. 

By  Thursday  of  the  second 
week,  we  had  severely  damaged 
our  product,  and  we  found  that 
we  did  not  have  any  usable 
plates  for  the  following  day’s 
publication.  I  instructed  Gordon 
Dixon,  our  production  superin¬ 
tendent,  that  the  following  day 
we  would  engrave  pages  in  zinc 
and  mold  .stereotypes,  and  that 
we  would  switch  to  .032  zinc 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Switch  to  zinc 

The  switch  to  .032  zinc  is 
another,  but  less  dramatic,  con¬ 
version  stor>’.  Today,  we  print 
from  both  .032  zinc  and  .032 
aluminum;  our  product  is  su¬ 
perior  in  appearance;  and  we 
have  achieved  our  objective  for 
cost  efficiency  two  months  ear¬ 
lier  than  I  had  projected  with 
more  gains  to  come.  December 
1970  is  a  memory,  and  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  to  brag  about  our  reck¬ 
less  courage  and  achievements 
since.  But  I  suggest  you  profit 
from  our  mistakes,  and  w'e  are 
happy  to  make  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  details  of  our  experience 
available  to  any  of  you  who  may 
be  interested. 

The  prognosis  for  the  Dyna- 
Flex  plate,  as  we  see  it,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  of  broad  interest. 
The  Dyna-Flex  Corporation  is 
dominated  by  its  president.  Jack 
Knudsen,  an  extremely  clever 
land  and  stock  promoter.  In  our 
view,  and  w^e  are  still  in  almost 


daily  contact  with  brokers  and 
investors,  stock  exploitation  still 
takes  precedence  over  plate 
production,  and  expansion  of 
production  facilities  is  proceed¬ 
ing  at  the  minimum  rate  re¬ 
quired  to  support  speculation. 

I  visited  Dyna-Flex  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  May  21.  Present 
production  is  on  a  prototype 
line  at  Bunker’s  home  which 
protluces  plate-width  material 
at  about  four  inches  a  minute. 
Emulsion  is  obtained  pre¬ 
mixed  in  drums;  moisture  is 
partially  removed  in  stills;  and 
a  photo-sensitizer  is  added. 
Emulsion  is  then  metered  onto 
the  moving  web  of  aluminum 
foil,  passed  under  a  doctor 
blade,  and  dried  on  a  moving 
belt  by  exposure  to  a  controlled 
atmosphere. 

Production  plant 

Dyna-Flex  is  completing  an 
11,000-foot  steel  building  de¬ 
signed  for  a  production  plant. 
The  building  is  about  a  month 
away  from  completion  and  is 
adequate  for  the  planned  facili¬ 
ties.  No  equipment  is  in  the 
building,  but  Bunker’s  stated 
plans  are  to  install  production 
lines  identical  in  concept  to  the 
prototype  line  but  longer  in 
length  permitting  the  w'eb  to 
move  at  increased  speed  while 
maintaining  optimum  drying 
time.  Space  is  available  for 
multiple  lines,  but  production 
capacity  is  at  best  a  question 
mark,  as  is  the  turn-on  date. 
I  would  judge  a  minimum  of 
six  months  and  perhaps  a  year 
before  commercial  volume  pro¬ 
duction  is  accomplished. 

Quality  control  consists 
wholly  of  miking  plates  for  cal¬ 
iper  which  varies  about  one  mil 
on  the  prototype  line. 

I  also  visited  the  plant  where 
the  wash-out  device  is  designetl 
and  i)roduced.  The  present  pro¬ 
duction  model  is  very  well  fab¬ 
ricated  but  somewhat  under¬ 
engineered.  It  has  nine  page- 
size  plate  positions  and  pro¬ 
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duces  a  plate  dry-to-dry  in  about 
seven  minutes.  Speed  of  the  en¬ 
tire  line  is  adjustable,  but  there 
is  no  way  to  vary  the  cycle  for 
a  single  plate.  Foaming  of  the 
emulsion  in  suspension  is  a 
minor  problem  and  the  device 
has  been  modified  to  allow  in¬ 
jection  of  a  chemical  foam  sup¬ 
pressant  to  the  wash  solution. 
Cost  is  about  $10,000. 

Several  newspapers  are  print¬ 
ing  one  hundred  per  cent  with 
Dyna-Flex  plates  at  this  time, 
and  I  wdll  not  attempt  to  evalu¬ 
ate  their  experience.  Several 
others  are  considering  early 
conversion. 

A  promise 

As  of  this  date,  the  Dyno- 
Flex  plate  continues  to  offer 
;)romise  for  our  industry — and 
Dyna-Flex  continues  to  offer  a 
lot  of  promises. 

The  plate  emulsion  consists 
of  a  small  number  of  elements, 
all  readily  available  and,  in  to¬ 
tal,  said  to  be  quite  inexpensive. 
No  redundant  source  of  supply 
is  now  planned.  Shelf  life  with¬ 
out  refrigeration  is  limited,  and 
it  is  considered  necessary  to 
ship  under  refrigeration  as 
well  as  to  store  at  tempera¬ 
tures  below  32  degrees.  Patents 
are  said  to  have  been  applied 
for,  both  on  formulation  and 
production  techniques,  but  our 
search  does  not  indicate  any 
issued.  Bunker  also  puts  some 
stock  (no  pun  intended)  in 
trade  secrets. 

The  Dyna-Flex  plate  is  sim- 
l)le,  inexpensive,  and  has  the 
potential  for  quality  printing. 
When  it  is  being  produced  in 
volume,  with  adequate  quality 
control,  we  will  wish  to  start 
development  with  it  again. 

• 

Frideii  offers  lease 
plan  for  equipment 

Phototypesetting  products 
marketed  by  the  Singer  Com¬ 
pany’s  Friden  Division  will  be 
available  to  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  through  a  rental  program. 

The  program,  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  Friden  graphic  systems 
products  line,  will  feature  one- 
year  lease/purchase  contracts, 
as  well  as  three  and  five-year 
plans.  All  lease  agreements  will 
include  service. 

All  Friden  phototypesetting 
units,  including  the  newly-intro¬ 
duced  Justotext  71,  ai-e  avail¬ 
able  on  a  lease  basis,  as  well  as 
the  division’s  entire  line  of  tape 
perforators,  furniture,  font 
strips,  pi  fonts,  font  segments 
and  associated  equipment. 

Infoimation  on  other  equip¬ 
ment  available  for  lease  and 
lease  terms  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Singer,  Friden  Division, 
23r)0  Washington  Avenue,  San 
Leandro,  California. 


New  Star  Parts 
models  attracted 
interest  at  PMC 

Five  new  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetters,  patterned  after  the 
original  CompStar  190,  proved 
of  interest  to  many  obseiwers  at 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  the  models  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Star  Parts  Co. 
The  company  reported  Confer¬ 
ence  sales  in  excess  of  $250,000. 

The  five  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetters  introduced  by  Star 
at  Cincinnati  were:  TextStar 
150 — a  new  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetter  with  speeds  to  150 
lines  per  minute. 

The  company  said  it  is  the 
most  economical  high-speed 
phototypesetter  in  the  Star  line. 
It  offei's  choice  of  text  or  stock 
market  typesetting,  and  point 
sizes  from  Sti  to  24.  Typefaces 
suitable  for  text,  stock  market, 
classified,  legals,  news  heads 
and  subheads,  and  small  adver¬ 
tising  display  are  available. 

The  CompStar  190H  is  the 
first  of  a  new  generation  suc¬ 
ceeding  CompStar  190.  The 
190H  has  all  the  features  of 
CompStar  190  plus  automatic 
hyphenation,  automatic  word 
erase  and  a  broader  typeface 
range,  which  has  now  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  24  points. 

The  CompStar  190HU,  the 
next  step  up  from  the  190H, 
offers  additional  flexibility  by 
providing  additional  typefaces 
for  commercial  markets  plus  au¬ 
tomatic  hyphenation  and  auto¬ 
matic  word  erase.  As  with  the 
190H,  there  is  an  expanded 
typeface  range  to  24  points.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  CompStar  190HU 
has  unitized  fonts  offering  1/18 
unit  width  increments. 

The  CompStar  190DL  has  two 
lenses  that  allow  a  flexibility  of 
programming.  For  news  copy, 
tape  may  be  programmed  to  set 
headlines  and  text.  For  com- 
merial  jobs,  the  tape  may  be 
programmed  for  two  different 
point  sizes.  In  addition  to  these 
new  features,  the  190DL  has  all 
the  features  of  the  HU  unit. 

The  CompStar  191,  again 
built  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
CompStar  units,  has  its  specifi¬ 
cations  tailored  to  the  classified 
ad  composing  section  of  news¬ 
papers.  CompStar  191  does  a 
multiplicity  of  jobs  for  the 
commercial  printer.  With  type 
sizes  5t2  to  42  points  (there  are 
eight  lenses  on  the  machine  at 
any  one  time),  body  copy  and 
heads  can  come  from  the  same 
phototypesetter.  Four  100-char- 
acter  fonts  allow  style  mix  to 
enter  the  phototypesetting 
scene  with  one  machine  at  one 
time. 
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builthaiiKyourCheinGO 


neEscontnuo  mes-Mmate  did. 


for  high  negative  output 

Your  Chemcoman  is  an  expert  at  getting  the  most 
productivity  from  your  camera  department. 

For  example,  Chemcoman  Paul  Peterson  helped  the 
Escondido  (Calif.)  Times-Advocate*  achieve  a  “re¬ 
birth”  with  a  Chemco  Spartan  II  Roll-Film  camera. 

“The  city  of  Escondido  doubled  in  size  in  the  last 
eight  years,”  says  Production  Manager  Keith  Sills 
(shown  at  left  with  Paul).  “With  the  help  of  the 


Spartan  II  we  went  offset  to  meet  the  big  jump  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  ad  lineage.  We  produce  50  negatives  per 
hour  with  the  Spartan  II,  and  it  gives  us  capacity  for 
peakload  requirements— without  adding  a  single  person 
to  our  negative-making  operation.” 

Behind  your  Chemcocameraman  stands  a  company 
with  over  40  years  experience  in  producing  roll  film 
cameras,  film  and  chemicals.  Chemco  paced  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  graphic  arts  field  — and  still  does! 

Find  out  — contact  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.,  Div. 
of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 

*Winner  of  the  1969  National  Newspaper  Contest 
for  general  excellence  in  the  Daily  Division. 


New  building  of  Arkansas  Saietfe  is  phase  one  of  an  expansion  program  for  fhe  oldest  newspaper 

west  of  the  Mississippi. 


Printing  bnsiness 
next  to  newspaper 

Phase  One  of  the  Arkansas  Construction  of  a  5,000 
Gazette  expansion  program  is  square  foot  building  for  the 
designed  to  be  a  self-contained  Monett  Printing  Company  has 
plant  for  the  production  of  a  resulted  in  a  “side-by-side”  op- 
newspaper.  The  composing  eration  with  the  Moiiett  (Mo.) 
room,  fully  computerized,  oc-  Times,  six-day  daily  published 
k  60,500-square  foot  building  a  new  pressroom,  a  stereotype  cupies  the  entire  second  deck,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G. 

incorporating  printing  and  al-  department,  composing  room,  a  uniquely  built  feature  of  the  Meuser. 

lied  functions  of  the  Arkansas  mail  i-oom,  and  allied  circulation  building.  A  gallery  overlooking  rp,  ™.  ,  ....  ,  .  ,  . 

Gazette,  oldest  newspaper  west  facilities.  Newsprint  storage  the  pressroom  includes  access  to  ic  is 

of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  area  is  in  proximity  to  a  rail  mechanical  and  electrical  con-  ,  ^ 

continuous  publication  since  olT-loading  facility.  The  building  trols  for  composing  room  and  .  ’ 

1819,  is  under  construction.  Op-  also  contains  a  covered  loading  air  handling  units  of  the  air  ^  conditioned 

erational  use  of  the  building,  and  off-loading  facility  for  the  conditioning  equipment.  ® 

two  stories  in  height,  is  planned  distribution  of  printed  newspa-  Phase  Two  of  the  expansion  The  Meusers  have  owned 

for  March  1.  pers.  program  is  expected  to  be  Monett  Printing  Company  since 

The  architect  is  Erhart,  Basically  a  steel  frame  struc-  launched  once  the  present  build-  1945  and,  until  the  new  facility 
Eichenbaum,  Rauch  and  Blass  ture  with  exterior  of  pre-cast  ing  is  occupied.  This  includes  was  opened  June  3,  operated  in 

of  Little  Rock,  and  engineering  and  aggregate  concrete  ma-  the  news  and  editorial  depart-  rented  quarters  across  the 

design  is  by  Chas.  T.  Main,  of  terials,  the  building  will  be  fin-  ments,  business  offices,  advertis-  street  from  their  newspaper 

Boston.  ished  with  windows  containing  ing,  and  administrative,  execu-  plant.  The  Meusers  have  owned 

The  building,  occupying  a  gold-tinted  mirrored  glass,  tive  offices  and  work  areas.  An  the  Monett  Times  since  Janu- 

tract  180  x  170  feet,  includes  framed  in  bronze  painted  steel,  enclosed  bridge  will  connect  ary,  1941. 


Production  plant  begun 
for  Arkansas  Gazette 


Phase  One  with  Phase  Two  at 
the  second  floor  level. 

Site  of  the  complex  is  a  12- 
acre  location  acquired  by  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  Publishing 
Company  from  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  adjoining  a  freeway  cross¬ 
ing  at  the  junction  of  Inter¬ 
state  Highways  40  and  20,  four 
blocks  from  downtown  Little 
Rock. 


for  fewer  make-overs,  lower 
production  costs,try 

ULTRATEX  NOPAC 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat 


. . .  smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . .  more  dependable. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF 

im 


Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032 


■■ICOniFANY 


BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


ecru  and  gold  decor  of  interior 
walls. 

Additional  improvements  in¬ 
clude  installation  of  pneumatic 
tube  systems  for  delivering  copy 
to  the  composing  room  from  the 
editorial,  sports  and  society  de¬ 
partments  ;  concealed  conveyor 
belts  in  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  departments,  an  employe 
lounge,  and  an  employe  parking 
lot  for  50  cars. 

There  are  710  employes — 450 
full-time  and  260  part-time — on 
the  Valley  News  staff. 

The  pressroom,  mailroom, 
stereotype  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  are  located  at  14931 
Califa  Street,  Van  Nuys,  about 
a  mile  from  the  general  offices. 

The  30,000-square-foot  plant 
is  the  result  of  an  earlier  ex¬ 
pansion  program  in  March 
1967.  This  included  installation 
of  a  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 
nine-unit  press  to  augment  the 
existing  Goss  Mark  I  nine-unit 
press. 

The  two  presses  have  a  com¬ 
bined  rate  output  of  130,000 
72-page  newspapers  per  hour. 
They  provide  a  total  of  18  black 
units,  two  color  half  decks  and 
four  color  cylinders.  There  are 
two  double  3-to-2  folders  with 
upper  and  lower  formers  and 
four  positions  for  running  split 
rolls. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


EXTERIOR  details  low,  streamlined  architecture  of  renovated  general  offices  of  the  Valley  News  in 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.  Split  granite  facing  is  complimented  by  two  concrete  marquees.  Entrance  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  classified  advertising  offices  is  at  left.  Entrance  to  editorial  offices  is  at  right. 

color.  Split-granite  was  selected 

60-year-old  newspaper  »[„rfafthrta‘'ore''’SS 

of  the  stone  oxidizes  over  the 
rklanf  lirfc  rldf^  years,  giving  it  a  permanently 

JVC/CJJO  jJlCtllL  attractive  appearance. 

A  pair  of  distinctive  alumi- 

Major  renovations  and  expan-  Circulation  area  for  the  mom-  num  standards  bearing  U.S.  and 
sion  of  the  general  offices  of  the  ing  newspaper,  published  Sun-  the  California  Flags  above  a 

Valley  News  and  Green  Sheet  day,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  tree-lined  sandstone  sidewalk 

in  Van  Nuys,  Calif,  coincide  Friday  extends  to  the  cities  of  give  the  structure  an  official  and 
with  the  60th  anniversary  of  Burbank,  Glendale,  San  Fer-  distinguished  appearance, 
the  newspaper  and  Van  Nuys.  nando,  Simi  Valley  and  Thou-  Covering  18,000  square  feet. 
Both  were  founded  in  1911.  sand  Oaks  and  covers  the  San  the  newly-renovated  general  of- 
The  Valley  News  and  Green  Fernando,  Conejo,  Santa  Clarita  fices  feature  recessed  lighting. 
Sheet  never  has  missed  an  edi-  and  Simi  Valleys.  air  conditioning,  heating,  music 

tion.  Its  circulation  has  passed  Split-granite  tiles  cover  the  and  paging  systems.  They  are 
270,000  in  the  San  Fernando  200-foot  front  of  the  general  of-  carpeted  throughout.  A  carpet 

Valley  and  contiguous  areas  fices  at  14539  Sylvan  Street,  mill  produced  1,990  square 

which  now  has  a  population  of  Van  Nuys,  adorned  by  two  con-  yards  of  orange-textured,  easy- 
more  than  1,500,000.  crete  marquees  of  contrasting  to-clean  carpeting  to  accent  the 
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Using  other  daily’s 
press  while  new 
press  is  installed 

A  panel  truck  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  changeover 
to  offset  of  the  Mwtuh  (Ill.) 
Ihiili/  Herald. 

Five  days  a  week  the  van 
travels  80  miles  round  trip  to 
the  Pontiac  (Ill.)  Hniht  Lender 
where  the  paper  is  being  printed 
during  in.stullation  of  a  ne\v 
five-unit,  20-page,  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press  with  a  color  deck 
at  Morris. 

The  Daily  Herald  is  the  only 
daily  in  Grundy  C^ounty,  which 
is  in  northwestern  Illinois.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  about  6,000  and  the 
.Morris  area  has  10,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Thomas  E.  West  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  Miss  Florence  E.  Smith, 
city  editor,  and  Jo.seph  Schmitz, 
assistant  publi.sher. 

Out-of-plant  printing  was 
nwessitated  by  a  pressroom 
space  problem.  Removal  of  the 
16-page  tubular  letterpress  took 
place  the  same  weekend  the 
press  printed  its  final  edition. 

Aluminum  plates  for  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  press  were  made  up  in  the 
Morris  plant  for  the  following 
Monday’s  edition.  Compugra- 
phic  and  page  photographic 


equipment  for  news  and  ad  com¬ 
position  had  been  installed  pre¬ 
viously. 

To  compensate  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  three  hours  involved  in 
the  out-of-town  trip,  ad  and 
news  deadlines  were  moved 
ahead.  With  few  exceptions,  it 
enabled  the  Morris  Herald  to 
maintain  its  regular  delivery 
schedule. 

All  hot  type  machines  were 
sold  and  moved  out  of  the  Mor¬ 
ris  plant  the  week  after  letter- 
press  printing  stopped.  Recon¬ 
struction  and  remodel  ig  began 
immediately  on  permanent  com¬ 
posing  room  quarters  and  new 
editorial  offices,  both  to  be  car¬ 
peted.  A  commercial  printing 
shop  was  phased  out. 

The  Herald  is  owned  by  the 
B.  F.  Shaw  Printing  Co.,  of 
Dixon,  Ill.,  which  prints  five 
other  dailies  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  The  company  also  prints 
four  weeklies  in  Illinois. 

• 

AANR  unit  officers 

Philadel])hia  Chai)ter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Asso<‘iation  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  president  — 
.4imin  .1.  Richter  (Scripps- 
Howaid  Newspapers) ;  vice- 
president  —  Richard  Astrella 
(Story  &  Kelly-Smith);  .secre¬ 
tary  —  Paul  Russell  (Sawyer- 
F’erguson  Walker). 


designed  to  produce  the  new  TV  MAGAZINIS 

7V2"  Wide 

NOW  BEING 
PUBLISHED  BY 

MOST  DAILIES . . .  Ms  are  read_to)y_ 


48  pages 
24,000  copies  per  hour 


Cole  101 

OUARf ER-rOLDER  A 


Can  be  installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  .  .  .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  is  finished. 

Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 

Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 


Counter-stacker 
introduced  by 
Du  tro-Hewson 


Electronic  exact-count,  digi¬ 
tal  readout,  and  automatic  syn¬ 
chronizer  are  integral  parts  of 
a  new  counter-stacker  developed 
by  Dutro-Hewson,  Inc.  of  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California,  and  marketed 
under  the  trade  name,  “Tally- 
Stak”. 

Initial  purpose  of  Tally-Stak, 
the  company  said,  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  accurate  count  and  to 
stack  newspapers  delivered  from 
stuffing  or  inserting  machines. 

The  automatic  synchronizer, 
which  regulates  the  speed  of  the 
Tally-Stak  to  the  flow-speed  of 
the  papers  being  deliver^  from 
another  machine,  w'as  a  further 
development  which  added  a  new 
capability  to  the  unit.  Since 
Tally-Stak  is  entirely  self-con¬ 
tained,  and  reriuires  no  installa¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  moved  quickly 
from  a  stuffer  to  a  press,  or 
from  one  folder  to  another. 

The  electronic  counting-head 
is  self-aligning  to  compensate 
for  various  thicknesses  of  over¬ 
lapping  papers.  Its  count-accu¬ 
racy  is  made  possible  by  its 
positioning  at  the  point  w’here 
one  stack  is  separated  from  the 
rest. 

The  digital  readout  lets  the 
operator  watch  the  count  as 
each  paper  passes  the  counting 
head.  Tally-Stak  can  be  set  to 
produce  stacks  of  from  10  to 
2.')0  paix?rs,  depending  on  thick¬ 
ness  or  number  of  pages  in  each 
copy.  An  automatic  trip  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  prevent  choking  the 
machine  if  the  count  is  set  for 
.stacks  beyond  its  capacity. 

• 

Heads  Okla.  Press 

The  presidency  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  .Association  was  as¬ 
sumed  .luly  1  by  .1.  L.  Jennings, 
publisher  of  the  Hartlesville 
Examiner-Enterprhie.  Jennings 
was  elected  head  of  the  65-year- 
old  organization  in  January. 


SKIDMORE  & 


MASON,  INC. 


Pnintuu^  Pne44. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN -RIGGERS 

Zdtimated.  <fiue*i 

1  Sherman  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07307 
(201)  659-6888 


Polish  language 
daily  celebrates 
shift  to  cold-type 

More  than  300  persons  at¬ 
tended  an  open  house  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  program  by  the  newly- 
formed  Intercontinental  Cul¬ 
tural  Printing  and  Publishing 
Corporation,  Bicentennial  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Polish  language 
daily,  Nowit  Dziennik,  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J,  ■ 

The  expansion  program  in¬ 
cluded  the  purchase  of  a  new, 
9,000  square  foot  building  in 
Jersey  (^ity  and  a  new  equip¬ 
ment  conflguration  which  will 
be  used  for  the  paper  and  to 
spearhead  subsequent  entry  into 
commercial  and  publication 
printing  markets. 

Primary  production  tool  is  a 
new,  four-unit  Cottrell  V-25 
web  offset  press  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  folder  and  upper  foi-mer 
capable  of  delivering  quarter, 
half,  or  double  parallel  folded 
end  products  at  speeds  up  to 
25,000  broadsheet  newspapers 
per  hour.  Intercontinental  also 
installed  Compugraphic  text  and 
display  phototypesetting  ma- 
cines,  a  nuArc  20"  x  24"  hori¬ 
zontal  camera,  nuArc  flip-top 
platemaker,  and  a  Roneotronic 
400  for  color  separations. 

“Our  new  production  facili¬ 
ties  are  gear^  for  versatility 
and  ease  of  operation,”  said  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Ralph  H.  Preddy. 


Van  Nuys 

(Contivued  from  pnqe  43) 


Ultra  modern  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  includes  425  feet  of  con¬ 
veyors  and  counter-stackers,  au¬ 
tomatic  tying  machines  and 
Iwttom  wrappers. 

The  Valley  News  and  Green 
Sheet  uses  more  than  30,000 
tons  of  newsprint  annually  and 
newsprint  rolls  are  stacked  flve 
high  in  the  w'ai-ehouse  adjoining 
the  pressroom. 

Provisions  have  been  made 
for  future  in-line  installation  of 
another  nine-unit  press. 

A  digital  PDP  8  I  computer 
has  been  installed  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  to  accelerate  auto¬ 
matic  typesetting. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  con¬ 
version  of  display  and  classifled 
advertising  t"*  cold  type  process. 

An  executive  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department  said  he  envi¬ 
sions  the  entire  content  of  the 
Valley  News  and  Green  Sheet 
will  be  set  in  cold  type  in  the 
next  five  years. 
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K.L..  papers 
will  move  to 
offset  plant 


UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  !s  ^his  new  offset  plant  for  the  Columbian  Newspapers  serving  New  West¬ 
minster,  Burnaby,  Surrey  and  Coquitlam,  B.  C.  It  was  designed  by  J.  Ben  Benneri  of  Portland. 

quitlam,  Burnaby  and  New  Sllimbuil  buys  with  a  distribution  oi 

Westminster.  Circulation  has  ,  ,  ^  3,956,578  copies.  The  paper  is 

risen  from  16,000  since  1960.  IlUO  computer  system  printed  at  the  head  offices  in 

The  new  plant  is  located  close  Asahi  Shimbun  Publishing  Tokyo  and  by  means  of  fac- 


Let  MAIN  help  you  see  your  next 
building  project  from  ali  sides 


Site  selection  .  .  .  process  choice  .  . .  equipment 
selection  . . .  architectural  design  and  layout . . . 
future  growth  ...  all  are  major  considerations  in 
constructing  or  expanding  your  facilities. 

The  professional  engineering  team,  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  your  field,  provides  you  with  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  evaluation  of  all  elements. 

MAIN  engineering  teams  work  with 
you  effectively  and  economically  on 
single  elements  or  the  complete  project 
from  preliminary  study  through  start-up 
^  as  you  require. 


ALAIN 

CHAS.T.  ALAIN.  INC. 

Sngineers 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02199 
Tel:  (61 7)  262-3200 


Year-old  plant  meets 
goals  of  N.C.  dailies 


rooms.  EXECUTIVES  OF  THE  STAR-NEWS  NEWSPAPERS.  Wilmington.  N.C..  gather  around  Publisher  Rye 

More  than  three  years  were  g  Page  as  he  cuts  the  cake  celebrating  the  first  year  in  a  new  plant.  Shown  are:  Thurman  Sallade,  ad 

spent  in  planning  and  building  director;  Joe  Nesbitt,  photo  manager  for  SECO,  a  subsidiary;  Al  G.  Dickson,  assistant  to  the  pub- 

the  project.  This  included  ex-  lisher;  James  B.  Wilson,  executive  editor;  Page;  Arthur  Tuggle,  personnel  director;  George  Hutchin- 

amination  and  study  of  a  wide  son.  production  manager;  and  Robert  Fisher,  circulation  manager. 


range  of  modern  equipment. 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

Offset 


tiistm  nems  otketuiks 


More  printers  print  more  newspapers  with  U.S.  News  Web  Offset  Inks  than  any  other.  Why?  Because 
of  uniform  quality  that  means  superior  reproduction  and  trouble-free  press  runs.  With  the  widest 
choice  of  delivery  and  storage  systems.  Plus  engineering  services.  We’re  first  because  we  put  your 
needs  first. 


Offset  conversion  requires 
systems  approach  and  training 

Itv  Kiihanl  II.  Bell 

.Manager,  .Nenspaper  Fre<>s  Sales,  The  (xittrell  C.o. 


The  conversion  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  can  be  a  night¬ 
mare  when,  generally  speaking, 
those  making  the  conversion 
don’t  understand  that,  1)  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  available  for  train¬ 
ing  in  all  departments,  and  2) 
they’re  dealing  with  a  process 
which  operates  with  probably 
greater  dependence  upon  the  to¬ 
tal  production  system  than  any 
other  newspaper  printing  proc¬ 
ess. 

Not  realizing  that  this  inter¬ 
dependence  exists  has  caused 
soma  people  to  pass  off  as  “bad 
printing”  what  is  often  the  ac¬ 
crued  result  of  mistakes  made 
in  pre-press  procedures,  i.e., 
sloppy  pasteup  and  poorly 
stripped  negatives.  Even  if  all 
proc^ures  have  been  carried 
out  correctly  but  the  stripping 
area  is  dirty,  dirt  or  dust  wnll 
on  the  negative  and  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  printing  job. 

Problems  can  be  avoided, 
though,  with  good,  careful 
planning  and  some  common 
business  sense.  What  follows 
are  some  ideas  regarding  how  to 
achieve  the  well-planned,  well- 
executed,  well-profiting  offset 
conversion.  Concrete  examples 
will  be  taken  from  the  conver¬ 
sion  just  completed  by  the  TFtl- 
limantie  (Conn.)  Chronicle,  an 
8,500  circulation  afternoon 
daily.  The  Chronicle  was 
founded  in  1889  and  is  under 
the  third  generation  of  man¬ 
agement  by  the  Bartlett  family. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Bartlett  Crosbie  is 
president  and  publisher;  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Crosbie,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager. 

Engaged  consultant 

Under  the  overall  direction 
of  the  Crosbies,  John  Sweeney 
was  engaged  as  a  professional 
consultant  to  supervise  the  con¬ 
version.  The  conversion  proc¬ 
ess  took  approximately  three 
months — including  building  re¬ 
design.  Some  time  was  saved 
because  the  search  for  new, 
more  suitable  quarters  netted 
an  existing  building  (formerly 
a  chicken  hatchery) ,  The  Chron¬ 
icle  is  currently  using  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  of  the  total  space, 
with  plans  to  sublet  the  bal¬ 
ance  for  warehousing.  This 
plan,  incidentally,  has  been  met 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce  because 
of  a  general  lack  of  adequate 
warehousing  space  in  the  area. 


The  Chronicle’s  new  equip¬ 
ment  configuration  includes  a 
five-unit  Cottrell  V-15A  web 
offset  press  (to  be  expanded  to 
six  units) ;  Compugraphic  text 
and  display  phototypesetting 
machines;  an  18''x22"  nuArc 
horizontal  camera  with  nuArc 
standard  light  packages  and 
fiberglass  sinks;  and  a  Brown 
30"x40''  Mercury  plate  burner. 
The  darkroom,  opaquing,  and 
stripping  areas  are  air  condi¬ 
tioned — stripping  and  platemak¬ 
ing  areas  are  segreg^ated  from 
the  rest  of  the  plant  to  insure 
cleanliness.  They  will  not  be 
completely  enclosed  until  per¬ 
sonnel  become  fully  adjusted  to 
the  yet  unfamiliar  smell  of  the 
chemicals. 

Before  describing  the  spe¬ 
cifics  of  the  Willimantic  con¬ 
version,  some  general  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  conversion  proc¬ 
ess,  First,  everybody  is  a  bit 
on  tenderhooks  when  conver¬ 
sion  time  comes  along.  It  can 
be  a  frustrating  experience  if 
one  cog  in  the  wheel  doesn’t 
fulfill  its  specific  function. 
These  cogs  (elements  of  the 
total  system)  are  defined  as 
(1)  the  proper  hardware  for 
all  departments,  (2)  the  proper 
procedures  for  operating  the 
equipment,  and  (3)  the  proper 
training  to  get  people  qualified 
to  implement  these  procedures. 

My  experience  has  shown 
that  the  greatest  sins  are  most 
often  committed  in  the  training 
area.  Many  publishers  feel  that 
they’ll  be  out  the  door  with 
their  first  well-printed  paper 
10  days  after  the  press  arrives. 
This  might  be  true  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  had  been  printing  his 
paper  via  web  offset  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  plant  and  he’s  used  to  de¬ 
livering  camera-ready  copy  or 
plates  to  the  plant.  It  might 
also  be  possible  if  the  publisher 
were  hiring  an  experienced  web 
offset  pressman. 

Unfortunately,  it’s  not  true 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Not 
only  do  the  pressmen  need 
training,  but  the  people  in  the 
other  production  departments 
need  training  as  well.  More 
realistically,  the  conversion 
process  should  be  stretched  out 
over  a  period  of  six  to  10  weeks 
to  insure  proper  training  of 
all  personnel  in  the  new  pro¬ 
cedures.  And,  if  contract  work 
is  planned  six  weeks  to  two 
months  running  time  should  be 


allowed  on  the  paper  before  tak¬ 
ing  the  plunge. 

Sequenced  steps 

Most  successful  conversions 
have  been  achieved  in  a  series 
of  carefully  sequenced  steps, 
making  it  possible,  for  example, 
for  a  paper  to  set  type  via  pho¬ 
tocomposition  for  a  letterpress 
operation  while  the  offset  press 
is  being  installed  and  tested — 
and  while  training  in  press  and 
other  pre-press  departments  is 
going  on.  Practice  will  be 
needed  in  making  negatives  and 
plates  and  practice  in  printing 
them.  Plates,  film,  and  news¬ 
print  are  going  to  be  wasted 
during  the  practice  runs.  This, 
though,  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  ending  up 
with  a  good-looking,  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper. 

Many  people  feel  that  they’re 
going  to  get  rid  of  their  ex¬ 
perienced  help  and  hire  part- 
time  women  for  paste-up.  Such 
a  person  can,  under  direction, 
accurately  paste-up  an  attrac¬ 
tive  page,  but  doesn’t  have  the 
experience  to  judge  what  con¬ 
stitutes  an  attractive  newspa¬ 
per  page.  Similarly,  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  a  cameraman  re¬ 
quires  to  shoot  straight  copy 
is  not  great  when  compared  to 
the  skills  needed,  for  example, 
to  develop  halftones  and,  where 
necessary,  improve  on  the  orig¬ 
inal.  Time  is  needed  during  a 
transition  period  to  re-train 
people  and  train  those  who  are 
hired. 

The  best  people  to  do  the 
training  are  the  experienced 
representatives  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  suppliers.  Too  many 
publishers  don’t  take  advantage 
of  the  seller’s  interest  in  see¬ 
ing  that  their  people  are  prop¬ 
erly  trained.  A  good  installa¬ 
tion  is  the  seller’s  best  adver¬ 
tisement.  Consequently,  prob¬ 
lems  come  up  so  close  to  the 
date  of  the  planned  first  edi¬ 
tion  that  what  is  pushed  is  lit¬ 
erally  a  panic  button. 

In  the  press  area,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it’s  a  distinct  advantage 
for  the  pressmen  to  be  with 
the  press  erector  so  they  can 
see  how  and  why  things  are 
done — such  as  why  the  erector 
trams  all  rolls  throughout  the 
press  to  make  sure  they’re  in 
true  parallel.  If  they’re  not  in 
true  parallel,  the  webs  will 
weave  and  they  won’t  track.  If 


Richard  H.  Bell 


the  erector  is  checking  out  the 
degree  of  angle  in  the  setting 
of  the  former,  the  pressmen  can 
ask  why  an  adjustment  re¬ 
quired  two  turns  and  not  one. 
In  the  normal,  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  press,  there  are 
various  adjustments  to  be  made 
in  the  press  and  folder.  The 
erector  can  explain  the  whats, 
whens,  hows,  and  whys  of  the 
various  adjustments. 

This  same  philosophy  holds 
true  in  other  production  areas. 

I  don’t  believe  that  the  normal 
camera  man  would  endeavor  te 
repair  his  camera,  plate  burner, 
or  automatic  film  developer. 
He’d  call  in  a  service  man.  Un¬ 
less  hired  trained  mechanics  or 
back-up  equipment  is  available, 
this  is  going  to  mean  dowmtime 
and  a  loss  in  productivity  no 
matter  how  prompt  the  service 
man’s  response.  Proper  training 
from  the  beginning  can  keep 
service  calls  and  the  resulting 
interruptions  to  a  minimum. 

Back-up  crew 

Proper  planning  for  training 
was  one  of  the  significant  con¬ 
tributing  factors  in  the  success 
of  the  Chronicle’s  conversion. 
In  addition  to  insuring  that  the 
training  was  properly  carried 
out,  plans  were  made  for  peo¬ 
ple  back-up.  While  the  press 
has  a  two-man  operating  crew, 
four  men  were  trained.  Back-up 
personnel  were  also  trained  in 
other  departments.  In  Sween¬ 
ey’s  view,  the  normal  practice  of 
training  one  man  and  letting 
that  man  train  others  can  lead 
to  a  pyramid  of  errors.  This 
can  happen.  That  man  may 
make  an  error  which,  if  not 
caught,  can  be  passed  on  to 
others.  The  man  designated  as 
instructor  by  the  manufacturer 
or  supplier  is  generally  the  best 
qualified  for  the  job.  If  he  can 
train  as  many  as  possible  at 
the  same  time,  errors  made  by 
one  man  are  not  passed  on  to 
others. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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70s:  PAYOFF  YEARS  FROM  SPACE 

NEO*Space:  New  Weather  Insurance  Policy 


Since  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history,  man  has  been  striving 
to  cope  with  the  unpredictable 
and  often  devastating  effects 
of  weather. 

In  Biblical  times,  Noah  had 
only  an  ark  to  contend  with  a 
40-day  flood.  In  the  centuries 
since  then,  man  has  learned 
that,  while  he  can't  prevent 
bad  weather,  he  can  predict  it 
with  varying  degrees  of  ac¬ 
curacy;  and,  through  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  meteorology,  he  has 
studied  it  intensely  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  forces  that  shape  our 
climate. 

Although  Noah  is  the  earli¬ 
est  recorded  survivor  of  deadly 
weather,  history  tells  us  that 
man  has  been  researching 
weather  since  the  16th  Century 
when  Leonardo  da  Vinci  con¬ 
structed  an  improved  wind 
vane,  and  the  17th  Century 
when  Torricelli  invented  the 
barometer.  There  followed  cen¬ 
turies  of  slow  meteorological 
research  .  .  .  from  the  low- 
level  balloon  based  pressure 
measurements  of  Jacques 
Charles  in  1783.  and  John 
Jeffries’  1785  measurements  of 
atmospheric  temperature,  hu¬ 
midity  and  barometric  pressure, 
through  the  late  19th  Century 
balloon  measurements  of  the 
atmosphere  up  to  60.000  feet. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  mid-1940's 
that  rockets  were  used  to  carry 
meteorological  instruments  to 
altitudes  of  around  80.000  feet. 
And,  it  wasn't  until  1959  when 
Explorer  7  carried  an  elemen¬ 
tary  television  system  to  scan 
the  Earth's  cloud  cover,  that 
NEO-Space  began  paying  divi¬ 
dends  in  weather  science. 

Since  then,  our  investment  in 
space  has  rapidly  paid  off 
handsomely  in  developing  vast 
new  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  meteorology.  Today, 
weather  satellites  whirl  daily 
around  the  earth  in  NEO-Space 
sending  back  real-time  data 
reports  of  global  weather  pat¬ 
terns.  These  satellites  repre¬ 
sent  the  only  feasible  and  eco¬ 
nomic  approach  to  observe 
global  weather.  One  scientist 
says,  “if  one  were  to  consider 
trying  to  get  these  observations 
by  conventional  techniques,  the 
cost  would  be  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  the  world  to  mount.” 

In  a  sense,  NEO-Space — the 
cold,  dark  vacuum  surrounding 
our  planet  from  100  to  22,000 
miles  out — is  providing  us  with 
an  insurance  policy  against 
weather  with  its  unexpected 
hurricanes  and  storms  which 
have  historically  wreaked  enor¬ 
mous  devastation  on  mankind. 

History  has  left  us  with  no 
choice  but  to  develop  this  form 
of  “insurance”  to  protect  life 
and  property  from  weather. 
For  example,  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  an  unpredicted 
storm  killed  5000  persons  in 
Texas.  In  1928,  4000  people 
lost  their  lives  in  the  West 

*NEAR  EARTH  ORBIT 


Indies  due  to  an  unexpected 
storm. 

Closer  to  home,  nobody  needs 
to  remind  Gulf  Coast  residents 
of  the  devastation  of  1969's 
Hurricane  Camille;  256  people 
died,  another  68  are  missing 
and  presumed  dead;  and  the 
damage  caused  by  the  storm 
is  estimated  at  $1.42  billion! 
The  message  of  Camille  is  this; 
Were  it  not  for  accurate  and 
early  satellite  warning  of  the 
storm's  fury,  it  is  estimated 
that  another  50,000  Gulf  Coast 
lives  would  have  been  lost. 

Some  may  say  this  example 
is  extreme  and  doesn’t  justify 
expenditures  required  for  the 
“luxury”  of  NEO-Space-based 
weather  forecasting.  Not  sol 
Conservative  estimates  put  the 
economic  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  more  reliable,  accurate  long- 
range  forecasting  at  $2.6  billion 
annually.  Some  examples; 

— Agriculture,  where  more 
accurate  long-range  forecasting 
can  help  farmers  stem  losses 
by  avoiding  ill-timed  irrigation 
or  multiple  spring  plantings 
caused  by  excessive  rains  or 
unexpected  droughts.  Savings 
to  agriculture  could  add  up  to 
$950  million  each  year  from 
more  efficient  fruit,  vegetable 
and  even  livestock  production. 

— Construction,  where  reli¬ 
able  weather  information  can 
mean  optimum  scheduling  of 
work  forces,  and  protection  of 
materials  from  damage  by 
heavy  rains  or  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures.  Cost  savings  to  new 
construction  could  add  another 
$1  billion  in  annual  economic 
benefits. 

—  Transportation,  where 
weathermen  have  a  hand  in 
rerouting  or  rescheduling  air, 
highway  and  ocean  traffic 
around  delay-causing  storms. 
Flight  plans  can  be  modified  to 
assure  passengers  of  safer 
trips.  For  cargo  ships,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  fuel  and  manpower  costs 
of  one  percent,  by  avoiding 
storms,  could  bring  a  yearly 
savings  of  $150  million  by  1975. 

Flood  and  storm  damage  pre¬ 
vention,  aided  by  accurate  and 
longer-range  forecasts,  could 
contribute  another  $70  million  to 
$140  million  in  annual  savings. 
The  same  information  could  aid 
in  more  efficient  management 
of  electric  power  generation, 
resulting  in  an  additional  $500 
million  savings  each  year. 

The  $2.6  billion  annual  sav¬ 
ings  estimated  to  come  with 
better  weather  forecasting  is  for 
savings  to  the  United  States 
alone,  and  does  not  include 
the  international  economic — and 
good  will — benefits  that  accrue 
to  the  U.S.  weather  satellite 
program. 

These  space  benefits  have 
been  multiplying  every  year  since 
1960  when  the  first  weather 
satellite.  Tiros  I,  was  launched. 
This  satellite  sent  22,952  photos 
of  the  weather  in  its  21/2  month 


active  life,  and  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nine  other  Tiros  sat¬ 
ellites.  The  first  in  a  series  of 
Nimbus  technological  meteor¬ 
ological  satellites  was  launched 
in  1964  and  transmitted  some 
27.000  photos  of  cloud  cover 
patterns  in  only  24  days.  There 
have  been  three  other  success¬ 
ful  Nimbus  satellites,  each  add¬ 
ing  considerable  quantitative 
worldwide  weather  data  to 
meteorology.  Nimbus  4.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  daily  transmits  667  mil¬ 
lion  separate  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  global  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  and  carries  cameras  and 
other  instruments  capable  of 
producing  pictures  of  weather 
patterns  in  both  sunlight  and 
nighttime  portions  of  the  satel¬ 
lite’s  orbit,  a  major  break¬ 
through.  1966  saw  the  start 
of  the  operational  Environmental 
Services  Science  Administration 
satellite  system,  in  orbit  at  a 
higher  altitude  than  either  Tiros 
or  Nimbus,  and  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  full  global  coverage  on  a 
daily  basis,  but  limited  to  day¬ 
time  coverage. 

What  exactly  are  these 
weather  satellites  doing  for  us 
Earthlings?  —  First,  from  their 
vantage  point  in  space,  they  are 
measuring  qualitative  and  quan¬ 
titative  aspects  of  global  weather 
that  influence  our  environment, 
detecting  the  buildup  of  destruc¬ 
tive  storms  and  alerting  meteor¬ 
ologists  to  their  existence.  Tiros 
satellites  contributed  approx¬ 
imately  one-half  million  usable 
weather  pictures  to  help  identify 
and  track  93  typhoons  and  30 
hurricanes.  More  than  20,000 
cloud  patterns  were  analyzed, 
leading  to  the  broadcast  of  2500 
important  storm  warnings  world¬ 
wide.  Since  1966,  satellites  have 
detected  and  tracked  every  tropi¬ 
cal  storm  and  allowed  us  to  ex¬ 
tensively  revise  climatological 
statistics  on  tropical  storms. 

Weather  satellites  in  NEO- 
Space  provide  the  U.S.  Weather 
Service  with  cloud  pictures 
showing  global  weather-front 
patterns,  wind  speeds  and  direc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  data  on  the  tem¬ 


perature  of  the  air  and  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  information  is  trans¬ 
mitted  in  various  forms — weather 
maps,  written  forecasts  and 
mathematical  data — to  some  40 
U.S.  Weather  Service  local  fore¬ 
cast  offices,  and  ultimately  to 
hundreds  of  weather  information 
users  ranging  from  television 
meteorologists  to  weatherphone 
information  centers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  weather 
can  be  predicted,  reliably,  up 
to  two  weeks  in  advance  by  1980. 
The  ability  of  satellites  to  pro¬ 
vide  comprehensive  global  ob¬ 
servations  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
this  very  significant  advance  in 
accurate,  long-range  weather 
forecasting.  For,  without  satel¬ 
lites,  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  could  be  ef¬ 
ficiently  observed  using  conven¬ 
tional  means  today.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  today  Nimbus  weather  satel¬ 
lites  make  over  5000  upper  air 
soundings  in  the  southern  hem¬ 
isphere  every  day,  as  compared 
to  70  we  used  to  receive  from 
normal  meteorological  methods. 

Currently,  the  National  Ocean¬ 
ographic  and  Atmospheric  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  beginning  a  new 
series  of  orbiting  NOAA  satel¬ 
lites  (acronym  for  the  organiza¬ 
tional  sponsor  and  homonym  for 
history's  first  bad  weather  sur¬ 
vivor).  The  goal  in  the  NOAA 
series  is  to  provide  more  fre¬ 
quent  coverage,  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  coverage  globally,  es¬ 
pecially  over  the  oceans  where 
much  of  our  weather  is  formed. 

Thus,  we  are  continuing  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  potential  of  NEO-Space 
to  help  us  understand  weather. 
It  is  realistic  to  think  that  man 
will  one  day  have  an  accurate, 
reliable  long-range  weather  fore¬ 
casting  ability,  two  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance.  And  with  improved  under¬ 
standing  may  come  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  modifying,  or  controlling 
the  weather.  NEO-Space,  the 
new  weather  insurance  policy,  is 
providing  a  blanket  of  protection 
from  the  surprises  of  weather. 
Space  Division,  General  Electric 
Company,  Valley  Forge,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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Offset 
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Step  one  in  the  Chronicle’s 
conversion  was  research  The  first 
six  weeks  or  so  were  spent  ac¬ 
cumulating  information.  With 
circulation  and  pagination  used 
as  historical  data,  Sweeney  be¬ 
gan  to  project  into  the  future 
— size  and  growth  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  economic  forecasts, 
etc.  Much  of  the  information 
was  readily  obtainable  from 
banks,  universities,  and  other 
institutional  sources.  Federal, 
state,  and  local  government 
forecasts  were  also  useful. 
When  it  became  apparent  that 
the  area’s  growth  potential  was 
good,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  paper’s  direction  of  growth 
was  through  web  offset  and  pho¬ 
tocomposition. 

Several  things  were  started 
more  or  less  simultaneously. 
Sweeney,  accompanied  by  ap¬ 
propriate  production  personnel, 
accumulated  data  on  equipment 
starting  with  press  and  photo¬ 
composition.  They  visited  trade 
shows  and  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  with  other  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  East  and  North¬ 
east.  The  investigation  covered 


all  available  presses  in  the  size 
category  needed.  Criteria  in¬ 
cluded  quality,  speed,  operator 
convenience,  reliability,  and 
price. 

It  was  also  apparent  that 
new  quarters  would  be  needed. 
Their  former  location  was 
crow'ded — without  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities  for  parking  or  delivery. 
They  designed  a  new  building 
and  at  the  same  time  searched 
for  an  existing  building  which 
would  be  usable.  The  building 
they  found  fit  the  bill — a  single¬ 
floor  structure  which  would 
lend  itself  to  smooth  produc¬ 
tion  flow.  Eliminating  the  need 
for  constructing  their  own 
building  shortened  the  time 
span. 

Production  layout  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  phases — first  the 
pressroom,  camera,  platemak¬ 
ing,  and  stripping  areas,  and 
then  the  composition  facilities. 
Their  reasoning  was  that  the 
press  and  camera  people  would 
be  able  to  complete  their  train¬ 
ing  and  know  what  the  end 
product  would  be  like.  It  would 
be  easier  for  them  to  work  with 
hot  metal  composition  with 
letterpress  while  the  press  and 
prep  department  people  were 
being  trained. 

Emphasis  in  prep  department 
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training  and  layout  was  on  the 
importance  of  the  area  being 
neat  and  clean  so  that  no  dirt 
or  dust  would  get  on  the  nega¬ 
tives.  Air  conditioning  and  hu¬ 
midity  control  units  were  in¬ 
stalled  to  help  with  the  filtra¬ 
tion  process.  The  prep  depart¬ 
ments  were  separated  from  the 
press  area  as  further  insurance 
of  cleanliness. 

Interestingly,  these  precau¬ 
tions  had  a  positive  effect  on 
the  Chronicle’s  production  staff. 
Morale  was  already  high  be¬ 
cause  Sweeney  had  taken  the 
time  to  communicate  with  his 
people  from  the  very  outset. 
Those  who  would  be  retained 
knew  that  their  jobs  would  be 
secure  and  reflected  this  knowl¬ 
edge  in  their  performance. 
Morale  had  a  further  boost  with 
the  cleanliness  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  because  the  working  areas 
were  pleasant  to  be  in. 

Finally,  there  was  no  fixed 
date  set  for  the  completion  of 
the  conversion.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  became  operable  when  it 
was  judged  that  the  equipment 
and  men  were  ready.  There  was 
no  artificial  cut-off  date  to 
cause  undue  pressure  and  un¬ 
wisely  hurry  the  operation.  The 
key  was  simplicity — everything 
as  basic  as  consistent  with  com¬ 
pany  goals  to  achieve  maximum 
success. 

• 

$17,000  scholarship 
grants  at  J-school 

Scholarships  totaling  nearly 
$17,000  have  been  announced  by 
the  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln  School  of  Journalism. 
Another  $3,000  worth  of  awards 
will  be  announced  later  this 
summer,  according  to  Pi*of, 
Neale  Copple,  director  of  the 
school. 

The  initial  scholarship  list  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  50  students, 
ranging  from  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  to  graduate  students.  The 
awards  range  from  $100  to 
$700. 

Several  donors  increased  the 
amounts  of  their  scholarships, 
according  to  Copple.  Among 
these  were  the  Lincoln  Star  for 
the  James  E.  Lawrence  Me¬ 
morial  Scholarship,  the  Lincoln 
Star  for  the  Walter  White  Me¬ 
morial  Scholarship,  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  Inc.,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star. 

• 

Golf  ill  his  future 

Harry  Montgomery,  who  re¬ 
tired  July  1  as  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  I'bovnix  Gazette  after  24 
year.-  with  the  newspapers,  re¬ 
ceived  a  set  of  golf  clubs  from 
fellow  workers  at  a  luncheon 
in  his  honor. 


FIVE-STAR  coverall  was  presented 

by  employes  of  the  Wenatchee 

(Wash.)  Daily  World  to  publisher 

Wilfred  Woods  when  the  paper 
changed  to  offset. 

First  really  new 
press  in  66  years 

What’s  unique  about  the 
building  addition  and  new 
equipment  of  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World  is  that 
the  press  is  the  first  one  in  the 
paper’s  66  years  that  is  “brand 
new.” 

Thus  the  World  Publishing 
Co.  hailed  the  milestone  when  it 
began  operations  in  a  produc¬ 
tion  annex  with  a  six-unit  Goss 
offset  press,  80  feet  long  and 
orange-colored. 

Publisher  Wilfred  Woods  re¬ 
called  that  his  father,  Rufus 
Woods,  sold  10-year  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  World  to  help  buy 
a  press. 

The  World  has  been  printed 
on  seven  presses,  all  of  them 
with  long  histories  at  other 
newspapers.  The  first  was  a 
Babcock  flatbed  press.  Other 
World  presses  have  come  from 
the  Ne-iv  York  World,  the  .Vew 
York  Times,  the  Tacoma  Trib- 
xine  and  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

The  seventh  press,  a  Hoe  pur¬ 
chased  in  1949,  will  be  dis¬ 
mantled  and  junked  rather  than 
sold  to  some  other  paper, 

• 

AFC  subsidiary 

American  Financial  Corp.  and 
its  subsidiary  American  Leas¬ 
ing  and  Services  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  that  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc.,  would  be  a  direct 
subsidiary  of  American  Finan¬ 
cial.  It  previously  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Enquirer 
would  be  a  subsidiary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Leasing  &  Services. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

PAPER  FOR  SERVICEMEN 


By  Craig  Tuinkin»«oii 

There’s  a  newspaper  in  Mid- 
dleport,  N.Y.,  that  is  so  select 
it  carries  no  advertising,  doesn’t 
go  to  anyone  in  town,  and  can’t 
be  bought  on  a  newsstand. 

It  has  a  circulation  of  60  and 
its  readers  are  the  Middleport 
area  servicemen  in  the  States 
and  overseas. 

The  jiaper  is  the  Middleport 
\ews  Item,  and  in  a  town  with¬ 
out  a  real  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  its  own,  it  serves  to 
keep  servicemen  abreast  of  such 
things  as  local  fishing  condi¬ 
tions,  who  grew  the  largest 
pumpkin,  and  moi-e  serious  mat¬ 
ters  such  as  what  is  probaltly 
the  fir.st  chronicled  traffic  jam 
in  Middleport. 

The  jam  was  witnes.sed  by 
llaymond  Hammond,  a  retired 
railroad  crossing  guard  and  the 
creator  of  the  News  Item.  He 
had  a  similar  jtaper,  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Gazette,  with  a  similar 
])urpose,  back  in  HM:’  until  the 
close  of  World  War  II. 

In  ’4.3  Hammond  was  .still  etn- 
l)loyed  as  a  crossing  guard  and 
many  of  the  high  school  seniors 
who  were  to  go  into  the  war 
became  frequenters  of  Ham¬ 
mond’s  crossing  .shanty.  When 
they  went  off  to  the  war  Ham¬ 
mond  began  writing  them  let¬ 
ters  and  then  struck  on  the  idea 
of  the  Gazette.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  the  Gazette,  he  had 
200  names  on  his  mailing  list. 

Supported  by  doiiutiuns 

Then,  as  now,  the  exi)enses  of 
the  operation  were  met  by  dona¬ 
tions  from  local  citizens,  clubs, 
organizations,  and  businesses. 

It  was  a  local  club  in  1068 
which  asked  Hammond  to  re¬ 
start  his  paper  to  serve  the  Mid¬ 
dleport  Iwys  in  Vietnam.  Ham¬ 
mond  said  the  News  Item  will 
fold  with  the  war  and  he  hopes 
he’ll  never  have  to  start  another 
paper  for  another  war. 

He  said  the  one  criteria  for  a 
serviceman  to  get  the  News 
Item  is  that  he,  or  she,  be  a 
graduate  of  the  Royal  Hartland 
High  School,  the  local  regional 
school  serving  six  towns. 

Hammond  said  he  uses  this 
criteria  because  he  wants  to  be 
sure  that  everyone  receiving  the 
paper  has  a  knovviedge  of  the 
places  he  likes  to  mention. 

About  half  of  the  60  circula¬ 
tion  goes  to  servicemen  sta¬ 
tioned  or  training  in  the  States 
(including  one  at  West  Point) 
and  the  others  go  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  including  five 
or  six  to  Vietnam. 


He’s  aided  in  putting  out  the 
News  Item  by  two  teenagers, 
one  of  whom  just  graduated 
from  Royal  Hartland  and  is 
headed  to  journalism  school  at 
Syracuse  University.  The  other, 
a  high  school  sophomore,  covers 
the  firehouse. 

Hammond  reported  that  three 
or  four  weeklies  have  attempted 
to  make  a  go  of  it  in  Middle- 
port  but  have  failed  because  of 
the  lack  of  adv'ertising  support. 

He  said  that  he,  too,  has 
thought  of  starting  a  penny- 
saver  but  gave  up  the  idea  after 
assessing  possible  advertising 
revenues.  He  reported  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  local  paper,  the 
l)eople  in  Middleport  look  to  the 
nearby  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union 
Sun  &  Journal  for  their  news. 

Hammond  makes  no  money 
from  his  enterprise.  He  just 
enjoys  writing  about  local  peo¬ 
ple  and  places  to  give  the  teys 
a  taste  of  home.  He  would  like 
to  write  for  another  publication 
but  wants  j,o  be  able  to  write  in 
his  own  down-home  style. 

Expense-wise  there  are  plenty 
of  people  around  willing  to  help 
him  out  if  he  ever  needs  any¬ 
thing.  When  his  old  typewi’iter 
(|uit  a  while  ago,  he  had  an¬ 
other  one  in  short  order,  com- 
plijnents  of  a  local  men’s  club. 
Returning  servicemen  too  hav’e 
offered  donations. 

Hammond,  who  is  married 
but  has  no  children,  never  had 
a  military  career  of  his  own  but 
has  dev’eloped  a  large  store  of 
knovviedge  about  the  military' 
and  feels  he  knows  how  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  servicemen  readers. 
• 

Carl  Winter  sells 
paper  in  Arizona 

Carl  E.  Winter,  publisher  of 
the  Florence  (Ariz.)  Blade- 
Trihnne,  has  announced  sale  of 
the  weekly  to  Donovan  M.  Kra¬ 
mer,  publisher  of  the  twice- 
weekly  Co.sa  Grande  Dispatch 
and  the  Elroy  Enterprise,  all  in 
Pinal  County. 

The  announcement  came  a 
week  after  Winter  announced 
sale  of  his  Kearney  and  Su¬ 
perior  weeklies  to  the  John 
Seaters  of  Hondo,  Tex. 

Winter  retains  ownership  of 
the  Coolidffe  Examiner  and  Sam 
Manuel  Miner. 

Kramer  purchased  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Rembvder  in  August  1970. 
He  said  the  Florence  Reminder 
and  Blade-Tribune  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  Thursdays. 


Ray  Hammond 


Correspondent  aw  ay ; 
major  story  missed 

When  a  pipeline  carrying  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia  sprang  a  leak 
near  Floral,  Ark.,  June  5,  kill¬ 
ing  animals  and  vegetation  for 
miles  around,  the  story  was  re- 
I)orted  by  the  county  seat 
weekly  Batesville  Record  and 
the  daily  Batesville  Giuird  — 
but  it  was  almost  thi’ee  weeks 
l>efore  any  other  media  reported 
on  it. 

The  oversight  is  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  Paul  Buchan- 
nen,  managing  editor  of  lx)th 
papei's  (they’re  under  one 
owner),  was  vacationing  in 
California  at  the  time  and  his 
replacement  didn’t  think  to 
phone  the  story  to  other  papers 
or  wire  services. 

Buchannen  said  he  is  the  lo¬ 
cal  coriespondent  for  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette  at  Little  Rock, 
and  most  certainly  would  have 
phoned  the  story  in  at  the  time 
of  its  happening.  But  his  re¬ 
placement,  which  he  called  “in¬ 
experienced”,  didn’t. 

The  Gazette,  Buchannen  said, 
did  do  a  fine  job  with  the  story 
when  it  finally  got  wind  of  it, 
but  perhaps  because  of  the 
story’s  age,  it  never  did  get 
adetiuate  coverage  in  other  me¬ 
dia. 

The  1,5.70  circulation  Record 
and  the  5,200  circulation  Guard 
carried  two  stories  (with  one 
photo)  on  the  near-disaster, 
with  prominent  display.  Bu¬ 
channen  said  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  papers’  coverage  al¬ 
though  said  “I  would  have 
run  it  bigger.”  The  Guard  is 
an  Associated  Press  subscriber 
and  Buchannen  said  the  AP 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
mailed  copies  of  the  issues  with 
the  pipeline  leak  story,  but 
they  apparently  escaped  atten¬ 
tion. 

Fortunately  there  were  no 
human  deaths. 


Weekly  opens  plant 
on  the  town  square 

The  Hancock  County  Journal 
of  Carthage,  Ill.  has  opened  a 
modern  plant  on  the  town 
square  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
.$225,000.  The  Journal,  estab¬ 
lished  85  years  ago,  is  the  latest 
weekly  paper  to  be  added  to  a 
chain  including  the  \auvoo  In¬ 
dependent,  ir«r.snH>  Bulletin, 
and  Bowen  Chronicle  —  all  in 
a  25-mile  I'adius. 

Today’s  circulation  of  the 
Carthage  paper  is  barely  short 
of  5,000.  Don  Forsythe,  owner 
of  the  Journal  since  1934,  sold 
the  paper  to  Richard  N.  Hoer- 
ner  Jr.,  Keckuk  investor,  with¬ 
in  recent  months,  but  retained 
his  commercial  i)rinting  estab¬ 
lishment.  Hoerner  purchased 
the  Daily  Gate  City  of  Keokuk 
from  Dale  Carrell  Jr.  in  the 
late  1960’s. 

Samuel  E.  Strange  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  weekly  Il¬ 
linois  chain  of  nevv'spapers. 
Eleanor  Waterhiuse,  graduate 
of  Columbia  Univ'ersity’  School 
of  Journalism,  is  editor. 

• 

Weekly  editor  free 
of  eriniinul  libel 

Frank  Parchman,  24,  editor 
of  the  Polk  Sun,  Monmouth, 
Ore.,  weekly,  was  found  inno¬ 
cent  of  criminal  libel  in  Circuit 
Court,  Dallas. 

In  granting  the  defense  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  directed  verdict  of 
acquittal.  Judge  Roland  K. 
Rodman  said  the  evidence  did 
not  support  the  state’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  Parchman  displayed 
malice  and  reckless  disregard 
for  truth  in  preparation  of  a 
.story  in  his  publication  January 
7. 

In  that  edition  Parchman 
wrote  that  dog  carcasses  found 
at  the  county  dog  control  cen¬ 
ter  had  crushed  skulls  and  slit 
throats.  State  witnesses  refuted 
this  but  the  judge  ruled  the  er¬ 
ror  was  defensible,  particu¬ 
larly  since  Pai’chman  had  asked 
sev’eral  sources  what  the  cause 
of  death  was  and  had  been  re¬ 
buffed. 

Bend  Bulletin  firm 
buys  Oregon  weekly 

The  Redmond  (Ore.)  Spokes¬ 
man,  61-year-old  weekly,  has 
been  purchased  by  Western 
Communications  Inc.,  which  also 
ovvms  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin 
and  other  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  in  Oregon  and  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Mary  Brown,  affiliated  with 
the  Spokesman  since  the  1930s 
and  owner  since  1955,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  own  the  commercial 
printing  operation. 
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(Cmitinued  from  page  9) 


diately  after,  so  that  members 
of  the  board  may  participate  in 
the  entire  program.  This  year 
workshops  ran  concurrently 
with  board  sessions.  A  screen¬ 
ing  of  resolutions  by  the  chair¬ 
man  to  eliminate  constitutional 
conflict  and  duplication  was  also 
ordered. 

This  fall’s  Flying  Short 
Course  sessions  are  scheduled  in 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Last  year  the  flying 
course,  coast  to  coast,  had  over 
1,500  in  attendance. 

Board  reports  cited  the  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Year  Competition 
and  the  News  Film  Competi¬ 
tion  as  reaching  the  largest  en¬ 
try  list  ever  this  year,  and  the 
student  membership  also  at  a 
new  high  of  109. 

A  national  office  study  com¬ 
mittee  report,  to  be  under  fur¬ 
ther  review  stated  NPPA 
should  function  according  to 
priorities  of  education  (serv¬ 
ice  training) ,  professionalism, 
and  social  fraternity.  The  com¬ 
mittee  statement  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  general 
membership  had  not  contributed 
more  ideas  and  opinions  to  the 
study.  Wayne  Kelly,  Monterey 


Park,  California,  is  chairman. 

Kelly’s  committee  included  in 
its  reports  a  note  that  while 
the  number  of  magazine  entries 
in  the  Pictures  of  the  Year  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  newspaper  division 
entries,  the  prize  money  is 
equally  divided.  They  recom¬ 
mended  all  magazine  categories 
be  eliminated,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Magazine  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  year,  as  a  port¬ 
folio  entry. 

Other  awards  announced  dur¬ 
ing  the  week’s  events  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Sprague  dinner 
honors  (E&P  July  3)  included 
the  weather  pictures  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  Outboard 
Marine  Corporation.  First  place 
went  to  John  H.  White  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  with  Jim 
Laragy,  Upstate,  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  second. 
Station  WBZ-TV  of  Boston  won 
the  Newsfilm  Station  of  the 
Year  title. 

Prizes  for  the  best  pictures 
in  the  day-long  photo  tour  of 
the  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel 
Corporation’s  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
plant,  will  be  announced  later. 

Receiving  the  President’s 
Medal  for  special  services  to 
the  association  were:  Robert 
Guerrier,  Leo  Burnett  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency;  Morris  Berman, 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Dan 
Poush,  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press;  Mrs.  Charles 
Cooper,  Durham,  N.C.,  wife  of 
the  executive  secretary;  Michael 
Evans,  New  York  Times;  Bill 
Snead,  National  Geographic 
Magazine;  Joe  Kennedy,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Robin  F. 
Garland,  Eastman  Kodak. 

• 

Fifth  big  newsprint 
barge  for  MB  fleet 

A  fifth  ocean-going  newsprint 
barge  is  under  construction  for 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  to 
transport  newsprint  to  the 
United  States  market. 

The  company  has  awarded  a 
$1,800,000  contract  to  Allied 
Shipbuilders  Limited,  of  North 
Vancouver,  for  the  huge  news¬ 
print  carrier  and  it  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
November. 

MB  has  three  of  the  barges 
transporting  British  Columbia 
newsprint  to  the  U.S.  west 
coast  market,  and  a  fourth  has 
just  entered  service  transport¬ 
ing  newsprint  from  the  MacMil¬ 
lan  Rothesay  Limited  mill  at 
Saint  John,  N.B.,  to  the  U.S. 
east  coast  market.  The  carrier 
now  under  construction  will 
join  the  latter  in  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  service. 


Litho-eiigraver  union 
moves  to  Washington 

Notables  from  the  printing 
industry,  government  and  labor 
on  June  23  joined  in  welcoming 
the  headquai’ters  of  one  of  the 
oldest  graphic  arts  unions  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  union  is  the  Lithogra¬ 
phers  and  Photoengi-avers  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  which  has 
l)een  headquartered  in  New 
York  City  since  its  founding 
in  1882.  The  occasion  was  the 
official  opening  at  1900  L  St. 
N.W.,  site  of  a  nine-story 
$3,625,000  new  headquarters 
building  the  LPIU  has  pur¬ 
chased — six  blocks  from  the 
White  House. 

Officiating  at  the  traditional 
ribbon  cutting  were  AFL-CIO 
president  George  Meany  and 
LPIU  president  Kenneth  J. 
Brown. 

The  LPIU  is  the  result  of  a 
merger  on  Labor  Day  1964  that 
united  the  Amalgamated  Li¬ 
thographers  of  America, 
founded  in  1882,  and  the 
International  Photo  Engravers 
Union,  founded  in  1900.  This 
60,000  member  union  of  graphic 
arts  craftsmen  is  engaged  in 
developing  a  merger  with  the 
70,000  member  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 


paper  tape 
output 
is  out! 

Drive  your  photocomposer  directly  from 
the  computer?  Why  not? 


TAL-STAR’S  PHOTOCOMPO¬ 
SITION  PROGRAM  can 
bypass  paper  tape  output. 
Shouldn't  you? 


For  ideas  and  information  contact: 


1al-Star 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

10  Lake  Drive 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey  08520 
(609)  443-1200 

Offices  also  in  New  York  City. 
Washington.  D  C 
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220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  10017 


Jimmy  tells  how  to  build  a  route 


Jimmy  French,  who  rated  a 
few  paragraphs  in  E&P  (May 
22)  when  he  “made  it”  with  a 
personal  column  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  is  rapidly 
making  himself  the  phenomenon 
of  Philadelphia  journalism. 

At  age  11  he  was  a  full- 
fledged  columnist  in  a  big  daily 
newspaper;  what’s  moi-e  he  de¬ 
cided  to  take  it  upon  himself 
to  see  that  people  bought  the 
News  to  read  his  stuff.  So  he 
started  a  paper  route.  “Started” 
is  hardly  the  word.  As  of  this 
week  he  had  180  customers. 

In  a  column  in  the  Daily 
News,  Jimmy  (now  12)  revealed 
the  secret  of  his  success  in 
building  a  route.  He  wrote: 

Yon  knock  on  doors 

I  was  just  a  grasshopper.  I 
remember  the  days  when  I 
couldn’t  see  over  our  hedge.  But 
when  the  newspaper-boy  came 
down  the  block,  I  would  march 
behind  him.  How  I  admired 
those  big  business  tycoons. 
“When  I  grow  up  to  be  a  giant, 

I  will  carry  newspapers,  too,” 

I  told  myself. 

Well,  I  grew  up.  Not  a  giant 
yet  but  I  am  a  newspaper-boy. 
First  I  had  to  decide  which  pa¬ 
per  to  deliver.  Hummm,  the 
Daily  News  is  the  easy  to  hold, 
fun  to  read.  People  Paper.  Easy 
to  hold  means  easy  to  carry. 
Fun  to  read  means  people  will 
buy  it.  People  Paper  means 
everybody  will  appreciate  con¬ 
venient  home  deliver>%  Yeah, 

1  that’s  the  one  for  me.  'The  Daily 
News. 

Now  to  see  someone  who 
knows  about  these  things.  My 
Dad  was  an  old  paperboy.  Then 
he’s  the  one  to  see.  “Dad,  how 
do  I  start  a  paper  route?”  I 
asked  my  Father.  “Knock  on 
doors,”  said  my  Father,  “Knock 
on  doors  and  talk  to  people.” 

Saturday  afternoon  I  went 
out  and  knocked  on  doors.  Wow, 
this  is  great,  people  are 
friendly.  People  listened  to  me 
when  I  said,  “Hello,  I’m  Jimmy. 
Would  you  allow  me  to  deliver 
the  Daily  News  to  your  door? 
I’m  starting  a  paper  route.” 
People  talked  back  pleasantly  to 
i  me  and  I  got  7  customers  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  Talked  to  more 
;  neighbors  Sunday.  Gained  8 
more  new  customers  and  I  was 
thrilled  with  people.  People  are 
beautiful. 

Called  up  the  Daily  News 
circulation  department  and  told 
them  they  had  a  new  delivery 
i  boy  who  needs  15  papers.  They 
said,  “Good  job  kid,  what’s 
your  name  and  address?”  I  told 
them. 

Monday  after  school,  I  serv¬ 


Jimmy  French,  columnist  and  Little 
Merchant. 


iced  my  route  first  and  knocked 
on  more  doors.  Talked  to  more 
people  every  day.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  I  had  43  beauti¬ 
ful  subscribers. 

The  next  Saturday  morning, 
Mr.  Robert  (call  me  Bob)  Kar- 
asin,  came  to  collect  for  the  pa¬ 
pers.  Bob  is  a  handsome  warm 
friendly  guy  who  knows  how  to 
talk  to  kids.  Bob  Karasin  ex¬ 
plained  that  paper-boys  make 
18  cents  profit  on  each  customer 
they  service  for  a  week.  “Wow 
that’s  almost  30  percent,”  I  fig¬ 
ured.  “If  you  need  any  help  or 
have  any  questions,  just  call  me, 
said  Bob  as  he  smiled,  waved 
his  hand  and  walked  to  his  car. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  month, 

I  had  a  112-customer  route. 
Smiling  Bob  Karasin  made  a 
special  trip  to  inform  me,  “Jim¬ 
my,  you  won  two  trips  to  Cocoa 
Beach,  Florida.  You  can  bring 
a  friend.  New  subscribers  are 
worth  points.  Get  enough  points 
and  you  can  choose  a  tape  re¬ 
corder,  walkie-talkies,  clock  ra¬ 
dio,  sports  equipment,  rod  and 
reel,  scuba  stuff,  digital  wrist- 
watch,  just  about  anything  your 
little  old  heart  desires.”  “Wow! 

I  didn’t  know  that,  Mr.  Kara¬ 
sin,”  I  said.  Bob  just  smiled. 

Soon  I  started  to  write  a  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Daily  News.  The 
mailman  handed  me  a  letter 
from  Circulation  Director,  Rus¬ 
sell  C.  Fangmeier,  my  boss.  Mr. 
Fangmeier  wrote,  “Hey,  Jimmy, 
I  didn’t  know  you  wrote  for  the 
Daily  News.”  The  the  phone 
rang.  It  was  Editor  Rolfe  Neill, 
my  writing  boss.  Mr.  Neill  said, 
“Hey  Jimmy,  I  didn’t  know  you 
delivered  papers  for  the  Daily 
News.” 

Beautiful  people 

Gee!  I  was  making  everybody 
happy.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
customers  smile  when  I  bring 
them  the  paper.  And  people 
down  at  the  Daily  News  build¬ 
ing  are  cheering  for  me  too. 
Wow- wee,  can’t  ask  for  any¬ 
thing  better  than  that. 

But  there  was  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  that.  One  of  my  beauti¬ 
ful  customers  mailed  a  note  to 


Editor  Rolfe  Neill.  It  said:  “7 
really  enjoy  Jimmy  French's 
column  in  your  newspaper.  It’s 
like  a  flower  blooming  in  the 
midst  of  a  paper  world  of  rag¬ 
weed.  I  met  him  before  knowing 
about  his  column.  He  came  to 
our  door  asking  would  we  sub¬ 
scribe  to  your  newspaper.  He 
was  the  perfect  blend  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  cheerfubvess.  Sold  us 
not  only  on  your  paper  but  on 
himself.  Both  my  husband  and 
I  smiled  as  we  realized  we  both 
subscribed  to  our  second  nightly 
paper.  We  will  be  better  in¬ 
formed  and  my  world  is  made 
brighter  every  time  I  see  Jimmy 
French  doing  his  paper  route. 
Sincerely — Mrs.  Terry  Hilpl.” 

Beautiful  people  have  beau¬ 
tiful  thoughts.  'The  joy  of  that 
letter  swelled  inside  me  and 
filled  my  eyes.  I  love  you,  Mrs. 
Terry  Hilpl. 

• 

Bell  &  Howell  offers 
four-newspaper  index 

Micro  Photo  Division  of  Bell 
&  Howell  has  announced  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  “4  in  1”  News¬ 
paper  Index,  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  in  which  all  the  news  re¬ 
ported  by  four  newspapers 
during  the  preceding  month  is 
indexed.  The  newspapers  are 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  New  Orleans 
Tinies-Picayune,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

The  Micropublishers’  “4  in  1” 
Newspaper  Index  is  divided  into 
two  parts — Subjects  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Names.  Arrangement  of 
the  “4  in  1”  Newspaper  Index 
has  been  designed  to  help  the 
user  with  access  to  only  one  or 
two  of  the  newspapers  involved, 
as  well  as  the  user  with  access 
to  all  of  them.  In  the  Subject 
Section,  for  example,  entries 
under  each  subject  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  newspaper, 
and  then  chronologically.  The 
Personal  Name  Section  is  an 
alphabetical  listing  by  the  last 
name  of  persons  in  the  news, 
and  it  includes  not  only  refer¬ 
ences  to  international  and  na¬ 
tional  figures,  but,  of  special 
interest  to  local  libraries,  covers 
news  items  involving  local  per¬ 
sonages.  with  their  photographs 
indexed  under  their  names. 

Introductory  price  for  the  “4 
in  1”  Newspaper  Index  is  $695. 
After  October  31,  the  price  will 
be  $785. 

Further  information  on  The 
Newspaper  Index  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  Micro  Photo  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bell  &  Howell  Company, 
Dept.  8573,  Old  Mansfield  Road, 
Wooster,  Ohio  44691. 
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Deaths 

Merton  T.  Akers,  72,  former 
general  news  editor  of  United 
Press  International  who  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans. ;  author  of  the  UPI 
series,  “This  Was  the  Civil 
War”  from  1961  to  1965;  July 
2. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frank  L.  Graham,  71,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  copy  edtior 
at  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  and  stamp-coin 

columnist  for  Copley  News 
Service;  July  2. 

* 

Walter  A.  Ward  Sr.,  62,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  West  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  News;  June  27. 

]|c  9|e 

H.  W.  (Wally)  Matthes, 

offset  press  installation  man¬ 
ager  for  Goss  division  of  MGD 
Graphic  Systems;  recently. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Malachi  (Mall)  Dodson,  67, 
director  of  publicity  for  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Headliners 
Club;  June  24. 

♦  *  ♦ 

W.  A.  Smith,  62,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Cambridge  (0.)  Jeffersonian 
since  1938;  June  14. 

*  ♦  * 

Dwight  D.  Weatheriiolt, 
68,  retired  (1967)  editor  of  the 
Gallipolis  (O.)  Tribune;  June 
13. 

*  «  * 

Hugh  A.  Alderman,  64,  a 
music  critic  for  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Florida  Times-Union  for 
20  years;  recently. 

iC  l|C  3|C 

Richard  A.  Tennelley,  60, 
Washington  Daily  Noivs  and 
Washington  Post  staffer;  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser  in  Tokyo; 
June  20. 

*  *  * 

CoRiNNE  Robinson  Alsop 
Cole,  84,  mother  of  Stewart  and 
Joseph  Alsop,  columnists;  June 
23. 

*  t  4: 

Turner  Rockwell,  79,  re¬ 
tired  (1967)  editor  of  the  Val¬ 
dosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times  for  34 
years;  June  23. 

ifi  Hf.  ifi 

Henry  D.  Chronister,  72, 
editor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dis- 
pach  for  24  years  and  a  staff 
member  for  54  years;  June  21. 

*  *  * 

W.  Ward  Marsh,  77,  dean  of 
movie  critics  in  point  of  age 
and  years  of  service  when  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  a  year  ago;  June  23. 

4c  *  4c 

George  Rickard,  59,  a  former 
photo  editor  for  the  Associated 
Pi*ess;  previously  a  reporter  for 
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upstate  New  York  newspapers; 
June  19. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Reynolds,  66,  New 
York  News  staff  writer  for  42 
years;  graduate  of  Marquette 
University  school  of  journal¬ 
ism;  author  of  “Justice”  series 
in  the  Sunday  News  until  last 
year;  June  20. 

*  4=  4e  i 

Robert  L.  Thompson,  71,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  High  Point  : 
Enterprise  and  Fayetteville 
Observer;  private  secretary  to  , 
North  Carolina  Gov.  Clyde 
Huey;  state  department  pub¬ 
licist;  June  14. 

*  ♦  * 

George  E.  Dunn,  90,  cru- ' 
sading  editor-publisher  of  the  i 
weekly  Half  Moon  Bay  Review  j 
at  San  Mateo,  Calif,  from  1921 
to  1960 ;  founder  of  the  Coast-  , 
side  Cornet  and  Pescadero  Peb-  j 
ble;  once  editor  of  the  Daly 
City  (Calif.)  Record;  June  12. 

*  *  « 

0.  Henry  Austin,  64,  pho-  ; 
tographer  and  former  adver-  i 
tising  manager  of  the  Lynn 

(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item; 
June  11. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Garber,  91, 
chairman  of  Enid  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Enid 

(Okla.)  Morning  News  and 
Daily  Eagle;  former  editor  of 
the  newspapers;  June  16. 

4c  4c  4c 

Randolph  Smith,  57,  owner 
of  Century  Advertising  Agency, 
San  Mateo,  Calif.;  former  re¬ 
search  manager  for  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Associates;  June  4. 

4:  4:  4c 

Peter  Michelson,  85,  a  San 
Francisco  Examiner  reporter 
for  many  years;  later  in  the 
export  business;  June  14. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Jordan-Smith,  86,  for¬ 
mer  book  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  who  letired  in 
1957;  June  17. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Mary  McLaughlin,  70, 
former  editor  of  the  Nerv  Castle 
(N.Y.)  Tribune  and  Northern 
Westchester  Times;  reporter  for 
the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dis- 
pach  until  1968;  June  28. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ralph  B.  Novak,  63,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Amencan 
Newspaper  Guild  1947-51;  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  1951-55; 
treasurer-manager  of  the  Com¬ 
municating  Ai^ts  Credit  Union 
in  Detroit;  June  11. 

4c  4c  4c 

Douglas  B.  Gibson,  50,  vice- 
president  of  Consolidated  News¬ 
print  Inc.;  June  7. 

4c  4c  4c 

Edward  J.  Sinclair,  50,  for¬ 
mer  sports  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
June  22. 

for  July  10,  1971 


This  stereo  super 
just  put  a 
Certified  Dry  Mat 
salesman  in 
his  shoes 


Certified  Dry  Mat  salesmen  work  closely  with 
the  mechanical  men  of  our  newspaper  customers. 
They're  full  of  practical  information  regarding 
stereotype  expansion  programs,  for  example.  Or, 
suggestions  regarding  any  problems  concerning  dry 
mat  usage  and/or  inventory.  By  walking  in  the 
stereo  super's  shoes,  our  men  serve  you  better. 

And  that's  what  it's  all  abouti 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1D017 

CERflFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 
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Linage  outlook  good; 
beware  of  television 


By  Stan  Finsness 

(1\M,  Proviili'nco  Journal  and  Hullt'lin 


Some  good  signs — ami  some 
danger  signals — were  on  the 
program  at  the  51st  conference 
of  the  association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
recently  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Although  most  newspapers 
are  still  experiencing  linage 
losses  in  the  Employment  classi¬ 
fications,  many  of  them  are 
showing  minimal  overall  losses, 
and  some  are  coming  up  with 
linage  increases  for  the  total 
picture.  The  help  wanted  giants 
are  still  suffering,  but  medium 
and  smaller  newspapers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  pretty  healthy, 
with  many  of  them  expecting 
linage  gains  in  1971. 

Automotive,  Real  Estate  and 
Merchandise  account  for  the 
changing  picture,  and  while 
many  CAMs  look  for  gradual 
improvement  in  Employment,  no 
one  seems  to  feel  we’ll  get  back 
to  where  we  were  a  few  years 
ago. 

Although  the  short  term  pic¬ 
ture  looks  pretty  good,  the  dan¬ 
ger  signals  for  the  future  could 
include  television’s  invasion  of 
the  local  field  plus  the  Classified 
industry’s  almost  complete  de¬ 
pendence  on  Automotive,  Real 
Estate  and  Employment  and  its 
seeming  inability  to  crack  open 
new'  areas  of  dominance. 

TV  salesmen  busy 

Ward  Huey,  general  sales 
manager  of  WFAA-TV  in  Dal¬ 
las,  predicted  the  major  tv  sales 
effort  over  the  next  10  yeai's 
will  be  in  the  area  long  domi¬ 
nated  by  new'spapers:  local  re¬ 
tail.  This  isn’t  news.  With  the 
loss  of  cigarette  revenue  and 


the  gain  of  salable  time,  tv  had 
to  go  somewhere.  But  if  the  TV 
Bureau’s  presentation  shown  by 
Huey  is  any  indication,  they’re 
going  after  it  pretty  hard  and 
at  least  two  areas  of  importance 
to  Classified  will  be  sales  tar¬ 
gets:  .4utomotive  and  Real  Es¬ 
tate-Builders. 

The  pre.sentation  carried  an 
array  of  statistics  on  audience 
attitudes  covering  tv,  radio, 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Un¬ 
derstandably,  their  television 
presentation  outscored  every 
other  medium  on  practically 
everj-thing.  The  respondents 
weren’t  bothered  by  and  didn’t 
understand  “clutter”. 

“That’s  our  term,  not  theirs,” 
Huey  explained.  The  only  area, 
as  I  recall,  where  newspapers 
came  out  on  top  was  “local  or¬ 
ientation”. 

“Television  is  heading  into  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  with  no  holds 
barred,”  Huey  said,  and  he  told 
the  not-too-receptive  audience  of 
C.4Ms  that  tv  plans  to  invade 
another  newspaper  stronghold 
with  a  Classified  advertising 
section  of  the  air. 

No  details  on  this.  Program 
Chairman  Marvin  Veal  of  the 
Dallas  News  did  grant  Huey 
“safe  conduct”  back  to  Texas. 

.4  look  at  growth 

One  of  the  “think”  sessions 
of  the  convention,  presented  by 
Bill  Golding,  president  of  Clas¬ 
sified  International  Advertising 
Services,  carried  the  title,  “Re¬ 
structuring  Your  Classified  Sec¬ 
tion  and  Department  to  Speed 
Up  Future  Growth  of  Classified 
Sales”. 


It  may  not  be 
athlete's  foot.. 

From  You  and  the  Doctors 


'Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers  want 
to  know  about  their  health,  featuring  medical 
opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors  selected  each 
week  from  the  nation’s  top-rated  specialists.  Write 
or  call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 


Here’s  Golding’s  thinking: 

Fine  that  Classified  has 
grown  from  $434.6  million  in 
1950  to  $1,558.4  billion  in  1970 
(with  a  $78  million  loss  that 
year),  but  what  is  the  industry 
doing  today  that’s  any  different 
from  what  it  was  50  years  ago? 

“The  really  amazing  thing  is 
the  fact  of  this  growth  within 
the  relatively  unchanged  phys¬ 
ical  structure  of  Classified  sec¬ 
tions  themselves,  and  the  or¬ 
ganizational  structures  that  pro¬ 
duce  those  sections.  In  fact,  it’s 
hard  to  think  of  a  business  that 
has  changed  less  and  made  so 
much  progress — up  to  now. 

“I  think  we  have  been  lucky, 
and  a  lot  of  forward-looking 
newspaper  Classified  executives 
agree.  If  we  take  out  automo¬ 
tive,  real  estate,  and  employ¬ 
ment  from  the  average  news¬ 
paper — a  considerably  different 
picture  emerges.  For  whatever 
reason,  we  have  concentrated  in 
these  three  basic  areas — and 
have  obviously  become  as  heav¬ 
ily  dependent  on  them  as  we 
have  been  successful  in  develop¬ 
ing  them. 

“In  the  recession  we  are 
emerging  from,  for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II,  all 
three  were  pressured  downward 
at  the  same  time  to  the  shock 
of  many  papers,  their  senior 
managements — and  their  stock¬ 
holders.  The  end  of  1969,  the 
year  1970,  and  the  first  half  of 
1971  have  been  a  brutal  lesson 
to  those  who  had  measured 
Classified  progress  and  strength 
in  total  dollars  and  total  lines 
alone.  And  some  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  employment  linage  to 
come  back  to  bail  them  out  will 
be  much  older  and  grayer  when 
it  does — if  it  ever  does.  Our 
evaluation  is  that  employment 
linage  may  never  again  see  the 
highs  of  the  late  1960’s — any¬ 
more  than  the  classification 
‘Money  to  Loan’  has  come  near 
the  totals  of  the  early  1950’s.” 

According  to  Golding,  “The 
world  adopted  the  ‘market  con¬ 
cept’  and  we  continued  and  still 
continue  to  sell  from  the  same 
item-by-item  structural  base  of 
the  1920’s.  We  overlooked  the 
biggest  market  of  all — ^business 
selling  to  business.  We  made  no 
place  for  them  .  .  .  while  we 
made  and  still  make  a  continu¬ 
ing  effort  to  serve  the  vital  but 
hard-to-get  market  of  individ¬ 
uals  selling  to  individuals.” 

Open  markets 

Other  markets  Golding  feels 
can  be  developed  are — 

•  Your  Better  Living  Section 
— a  market  place  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  services  for  your  home 
or  apartment. 

•  A  Leisure  Time  Section — a 
marketplace  for  merchandise 
and  seiwices  for  sports,  hobbies. 


travel,  vacations  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

•  A  Personal  Section — a  mar¬ 
ketplace  of  merchandise  and 
services  for  you  as  an  individ¬ 
ual.  Concerned  with  how  you 
look,  feel  and  perform  as  a  per¬ 
son. 

What  Golding  is  talking 
about,  really,  is  getting  all  the 
right  kinds  of  ads  together  to 
serve  these  different  markets, 
and  while  none  of  this  would  be 
easy,  he’s  presenting  some  in¬ 
teresting  thinking. 

Some  newspapers  are  already 
doing  some  of  this. 


Open  meetings 
law  is  enacted 
in  No.  Carolina 

Legislation  which  will  require 
the  meetings  of  most  public 
boards  and  commissions  in 
North  Carolina  to  be  open  to 
the  public  has  been  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  110  to  1  on 
March  24.  After  a  delay  of  al¬ 
most  three  months,  and  after 
considerable  I’evision,  the  meas¬ 
ure  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  11  by  a  vote  of  39  to  1. 
The  House  then  passed  the  re¬ 
vised  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  effective  date  was  July  1. 

A.  Howard  White,  editor  of 
the  Burlington  Daily  Times- 
Netvs  and  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  legislative  committee, 
stated  that  the  law  will  open  to 
the  public  numerous  areas  of 
public  business  that  have  not 
been  open  by  statute  in  the 
past. 

The  newly  enacted  statute 
does  not  apply  to  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  have  been  open 
to  the  public  under  the  state 
constitution  and  specific  sta¬ 
tutes. 

The  open  meetings  act  pro¬ 
vides  that  when  a  county  board 
of  commissioners  or  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  any  municipality 
or  any  board  of  education  is 
faced  with  the  existence  of  a 
riot  or  conditions  indicating 
that  a  riot  or  public  disorders 
are  imminent,  the  board  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  meet  in  private  ses¬ 
sion  with  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficers  and  others,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  and  taking 
action  to  cope  with  any  such 
emergency. 

There  is  also  a  provision  for 
punishment  of  persons  who 
willfully  “interrupt  and  dis¬ 
turb  any  public  meeting” — im¬ 
prisonment  not  in  excess  of  6 
months  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $250,  or  both. 
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Here’s  the  story 
in  case  you  missed  it  in  the  press. 


In  mid-1959,  our  then-new  man¬ 
agement  came  up  with  a  growth 
plan  for  our  company.  It  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  expand  and  diversify 
selectively  into  potentially  high- 
growth  markets,  and  to  balance  our 
geographical  commitments  in 
all  markets. 

At  the  end  of  1970  we  once  again 
found  out  how  good  the  plan  was. 

Record  levels  achieved 

Last  year,  for  the  eleventh  con¬ 
secutive  year,  we  achieved  new 
record  levels  in  consolidated  sales 
and  revenues,  net  income  and 
earnings  per  share.  Including  the  first 
quarter  of  1971,  we  also  com¬ 
pleted  47  consecutive  quarters 
in  which  each  of  these  three  meas¬ 
ures  of  performance  increased 
over  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year. 

1970— a  year  of  test 

Last  year,  many  U.S.  companies 


experienced  lower  sales  and  profits. 

Not  us.  Our  management  made 
the  difference.  (In  a  recent  poll 
conducted  by  Dun's  Review,  a  lead¬ 
ing  business  magazine,  2,300 
top-ranking  executives  named  us  as 
one  of  the  ten  best-managed 
companies  in  U.S.  industry.) 

1970  results 

In  1970,  our  consolidated  sales 
and  revenues  reached  $6.4 
billion,  an  increase  of  12%  over 
1969  restated  sales  and  revenues  of 
$5.7  billion. 

Consolidated  net  income  rose 
to  $353  million,  an  increase  of  21  % 
over  restated  1969  net  income  of 
$293  million. 

Earnings  per  common  share, 
after  recognition  of  all  common 
stock  equivalents,  were  equal 
to  $3.17,  an  increase  of  20%  over 
1969  restated  earnings  per  share 
of  $2.65. 

And  in  1970,  the  dividend  on  our 


common  stock  was  increased  for 
the  seventh  consecutive  year, 
and  is  now  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  $1 .15  a  share. 

Our  1970  annual  report 

You'll  find  these  and  other  re¬ 
sults  detailed  in  our  1970  annual 
report. 

It  also  tells  how  we  are  preparing 
for  future  growth,  and  how  we 
are  meeting  our  social  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  a  corporate  citizen. 

For  your  copy  of  our  1970  annual 
report,  write  to  our  Director  of 
Investor  Relations,  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

ITT 

SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


Samuel  I.  Newhouse  cele-  000  circulation,  and  the  Bay- 
brated  his  50th  year  in  the  onne  Times,  Avith  16,000,  served 
newspaper  business  this  week  Hudson  County.  The  Times, 
by  buying  the  first  newspaper  started  as  a  weekly  in  1870,  be- 
he  worked  for — the  Bayonne  came  a  daily  in  1901.  Hyman 
(N.J.)  Times — and  closing  it.  Lazarus,  a  lawyer,  bought  con- 
The  Jersey  Journal,  a  New-  trolling  interest  in  it  about 
house  property  since  1947,  ac-  that  time  and  assigned  his  law 
quired  the  name,  circulation  clerk,  S.  I.  Newhouse,  to  look 
lists  and  certain  assets  of  the  after  it  as  business  manager. 
Bayonne  Times  from  Mrs.  Within  a  short  time  Judge 
Helen  Lazarus  Barrett,  w'ho  Lazarus  prevailed  on  Newhouse 
said  rising  costs  and  the  general  to  buy  his  interest  in  the  Staten 
economic  recession  had  forced  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance  for 
her  to  sell  the  100-year-old  pa-  $98,000  and  that  was  the  first 
per.  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the 

The  Jersey  Journal,  with  87,-  Newhouse  group  that  includes 

21  newspapers  from  New  Eng- 
.  I  .  land  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Past  wee  s  ^  range  Ownership  of  the  Bayonne 

of  stock  prices  Times  remained  in  the  Lazarus 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE)  Lazarus,  pub¬ 

lisher  for  many  years,  died  in 
7  1966  and  Herman  Lazarus  III 
Boi$rcasrIde”.’.‘.'.‘.‘. 29%  71^  was  appointed  to  the  post  while 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstq  .  45'/j  471/2  his  mother  seiwed  as  secretary- 

Cowies  Communications  .  10%  10%  treasurer  of  the  publishing  com- 


Tom  and  Jim  Sowers 


>rp  .  !*'/•  iTi/i  August  Lockwood,  editor  of 

Kodak*"*  .  77'"^^  75/2  Journal,  said  some  of  the 

rp . .!!!!!.!.!!!!.  24%  24%  Bayonne  paper’s  75  employes 

Camera  .  42%  38  would  be  given  employment  in 

one.  Belding  ........  ^%  ^3%  Organization  and  efforts 

Pacific"!.!!..!!”.!!  47%  48/2  would  be  made  to  place  others 

irthern  Nekoosa  .  4^/2  471/2  elsewhere.  Several  syndicated 

*.*.'^*y!^.*..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  II%  12%  features  from  the  Times  were 

>nai  Paper  .  35  34%  added  to  the  list  of  46  features 

.  if'/?  and  25  comics  already  carried 

lewspapers  .  43%  43%  by  the  Jersey  City  paper. 

’r'!if^"  .  kil  publication 

m^Co.  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  12%  12%  for  the  Times  w'as  Saturday, 

.  73%  73  July  3.  Its  title  was  carried 

.  over  to  the  Jersey  Journal  on 

irror"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  45%  475/J  Tuesday,  July  6. 

onsolidated  .  24%  24%  George  J.  Cooper,  New  York 

RICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE)  media  broker,  was  consultant  in 
the  transaction.  No  price  was 

.  13%  13%  j 

h  Photo  .  13%  13%  given. 

irprises  .  27%  27%  • 

■enoral  .  24%  28% 

ectronics  .  15%  17% 

k  Times  24^^  24%  CoplCy  promotl0118 

t  Forest  ind .  18%  17%  Irvine  W.  Reynolds,  director 

Idustrfes**".*.! !!!!!!  !  1^'  1?%  economic  research  of  Copley 
Press  Inc.,  and  Robert  P.  Paf- 
(OVER  THE  COUNTER)  director  of  industrial  rela- 

37%  37%  tions,  were  named  vicepresi- 
38  37%  i^ents  at  a  board  of  directors 

4%  —  meeting  in  La  Jolla,  Calif,  head- 
11%  Quarters.  Frederick  K.  McCann, 

9%  7  acting  director  of  engineering 

and  plans  since  May  1,  was  ap- 
22%  21%  pointed  director  of  the  divi- 

45  48  sion 

14%  14%  villi'- 

5%  4%  • 

33%  35 

’%  ’%  .  .  , 

2?%  24%  Reporter  in  slate  job 

31%  3?%  JiTU  Myrtetus,  formerly  on 
24%  24%  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia. 
(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE)  Bulletin  and  the  UPI  in  Phila¬ 

delphia,  has  been  named  di- 

.  .  iJi/^  rector  of  public  information  for 

Ukes  Paper  ! ! !  !  14%  14%  the  Pennsylvania  General  State 
Han.  Bioedei  23%  23%  Authority,  state  construction 

n  Newspapers  .  28'/2  28yj  at  $12,675  a  year. 
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Booth  Newspapers  . 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Cincinnati  Encjuirer  . . . 

ComCorp . 

Compugraphic  Corp.  . . 

Compuscan  . 

Datascan  . 

Dow  Jones  . 

Downe  Comm . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 
Federated  Publications 
Grey  Advertising  ... 

Ogiivy.  Mather  . 

Photon  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . . . 

Bidder  Pubs .  . 

Interpublic  Group  .  . . 

Multimedia  Inc.  . 

Washington  Post  . 


Charles  Treat  resigns 
from  Oklahoma  papers 

The  resignation  of  Charles 
E.  Treat  as  vicepresident  of  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  was 
announced  July  1  by  Edward  L. 
Gaylord,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  company.  Treat  said  he 
would  announce  his  plans  later. 

Treat  joined  Opubco  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  in  1966  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  Previously  he 
had  been  advertising  manager 
of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
Arizona  Republic. 


Robert  Stuver  retires 

Robert  J.  Stuver,  circulation 
director  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier-News  since  1956,  re¬ 
tired  June  30.  He  began  his 
career  with  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  in  1929 
and  remained  in  the  Gannett 
organization  42  years. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISERS-CONSULTANTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses,  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12128,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 

^BVSmEsf^PO^VmTIE^ 

WEEKLY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  and 
shopper  publisher  (75)  wishes  to  semi- 
retire;  will  share  profits  with  capable 
editor  and  staff.  News  Dispatch,  462 
Market  St.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J, — 07662. 

^^NEWSPAPER^ROKE^^ 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutfrers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WESTERN  SEMI-WEEKLY,  priced  at 
gross  $110,000 — $28,000  cash  down —  ! 
plus  operating  cash  required.  Good 
market;  good  earnings.  Broker.  Box 
851,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES 

Suburban  Group  . $  465M 

Idaho  Twin  Weeklies . $  105M 

Idaho  Twin  Weeklies . $  50M 

Idaho  Weekly  . $  37M 

Colorado  Weekly  . $21%M 

Ski  Publication  . $  35M 

Bill  King  Asso.,  2025  Foothills  Rd., 
Golden,  Colo.  (AC  303)  279-6345. 


THREE  OHIO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES. 
Good  towns,  absentee  owner,  projected 
1971  gross  $85,000.  Price  $68,600,  29% 
down.  Ro))ert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Bo.x  133,  Emporia,  Kans. 
66801. 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  TAB— $10,000. 
Tax  write-off  potential.  Adventure 
News,  Box  676,  Wichita,  Kans, — 67201. 
(316)  686-6555. 


We  find  people  for  jobs  and  jobs  for 
people.  Your  business  kept  in  strict 
confidence.  Contact  us.  A  service  of 
‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co.  P.O. 
Box  291,  Clinton,  Iowa — 52732. 

CIRCVLATlwrPRoimTIOT^ 

NEED  MORE  HOME  DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason¬ 
able  cost  per  subscription.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  our  telephone  solicitation  methods 
are  thorough  and  skilled.  Backed  by 
years  of  active  experience  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field.  Call  or  write  for  further 
information, 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
361  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Penna. — 19006 
(AC  215)  WI  7-6216 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

TV  PROGRAM  LOG 
We’ll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program 
Log  each  week  with  channel  listings, 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al¬ 
ready  typeset  to  your  column  width, 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUILD  AD  REVENUE  with  brand  new 
WaCkY  WaNt  AdS.  Samples  and 
prices:  Nick  Barelli,  831  N.  Church, 
Rockford,  Ill. — 61103. 


“YOU.  YOUR  CHILD  &  SCHOOL” 
Spotlight  on  education  what  parents 
should  know.  Distributed  by  UPI  and 
CNS  over  10  years.  Now  offered  as  600- 
word  weekly  for  $25-a-month.  leader 
questions  answered.  Contact  David  Ny- 
dick,  22  Lesley  Drive,  Syosset,  N.Y. — 
11791:  or  (616)  681-4161. 


FLORIDA  COUNTY-SEAT  offset  week¬ 
ly,  unoppose<l,  grossing  $67,500,  1970. 
Inquire:  Rol>ert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bo'.itho,  Bo.x  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 
66801. 


SEMI-WEEKLY,  offset,  fine  Texas 
county-seat,  earning  $28,000:  $25,000 

down  require<l.  Looks  like  a  fine  capital 
gain  potential.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


CIRCULATION  CAMPAIGN,  do-it- 
yourself.  Entire  program  set  up  by 
YOUR  AD  MAN.  Legal  for  second- 
class.  No  extra  help  needed.  G.  Peltch- 
er,  6.53  Arenas.  La  Jolla,  Calif. — 92037 
for  information. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

INSULT  YOUR  RHIADERS 
.  .  .  and  keep  them  laughing  .  .  .  and 
buying  your  next  issue.  Send  for  FREE 
samples  of  a  new  feature  designed  to 
add  a  smile  to  today's  news.  Box  902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Illllllll 


BRIGHTEN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  with 
a  fast  and  humorous  weekly  column 
written  specifically  for  you  by  a  free 
lance  satirist.  Send  for  free  published 
samples,  or  send  local  news  clippings 
and  receive  a  sample  tailor-written 
column.  A1  Greene,  RD  1,  Canaseraga. 
N.Y.— 14822. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REa>  AIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 

SELLERS-HOGUE  I 

1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

RILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con-  j 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or  j 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  : 
Florida  33515,  No  obligation,  of  course.  | 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
liaper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — ^it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

NEW  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4,400  circulation  — 
nets  $28,000:  offset;  attractive  locale. 
$25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 
(714)  533-1361 


GROWING/LONG  -  ESTABLISHED 
N.Y.  State  weekly  in  prestige  area. 
$65,000  annual  volume.  Cold-type  com¬ 
position  equipment.  Priced  under  gross, 
with  terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.. 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.— 20004. 


Order  Blank 


m  Name , 


LEGAL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  gross-  _ 
ing  over  $300,000.  Extremely  good  net  |  g 
and  publisher’s  withdrawals.  Manage-  g 
ment  included.  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  g 
Krehbiel-Bc'itho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  = 
Kans. — 66801 . 


=  Address. 


Citv. 


so.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Has  grossed  $90.000 :  needs  ad-oriente<l 
publisher;  LP.  $60,000-  $18,000  down. 
Mild  winter  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. — 92806. 


m  State 


Zip  Code , 


Authorized  by . 


MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
weekly,  offset,  4.000-plus  population. 
Projected  *71  gross  $72,000.  Price<l 
$80,000-  terms.  Roliert  N.  Bolitho. 
Krehbiel-Bo’itho,  Box  133,  Emi>oria, 
Kans. — 66S01 . 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  35'7,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


1  Classification 


1  Copy 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  with 
strong  advertising  and  promotional 
background  seeks  profitable  daily  or 
weekly.  Zones  6-7-8.  Complete  details 
to  Box  819.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


\VK  XEKD  D.tTUES/L.tilfiE  WEEK1.TES  g 
for  qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  g 
Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.  = 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


FOR  SALE:  50%  INTEREST  in  week-  NEWSMAN  wants  to  purchase  small 

ly  newspaper  in  Vermont.  Delightful  established  weekly,  preferab'y  in  S.C. 

town.  Prefer  someone  advertising  and  _or  Ga.,  N.C.,  Va.  Replies  to  Box 
commercial  printing  sales-oriented.  In  .  9,54,  Editor  &  Publisher,  handled  in 
the  black.  Cash  only.  Box  862,  Editor  strict  confidence 

&  Publisher.  | _  _ 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS.  BROKER,  currently 

listing  more  than  90  bonafide  buyers 

looking  for  your  top  weekly  or  daily. 
Ridge  Rd.,  Hanlwick.  Ma. — 01037. 


.Till  Forbidden 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban 
weekly.  Offset.  Gross  revenue  $300,000, 

$50,000  down.  Box  869,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  July  10,  1971 


To  Run: _ Weeks. 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  *  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE  PLAyTS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^crEmArFOpTsAi^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Ipresses^^achinery 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMIISISTRATIVE 


GOING  OFFSETT — Available  approxi¬ 
mately  Sept.  1.  Complete  stereo  news¬ 
paper  plant  including:  6  Linotypes, 
Ludlow,  24-pase  Goss  Press  with  color 
unit,  3  Scan-A-Gravers,  saws,  etc. 
Contact  C.  B.  James,  Gen.  Mirr.,  P.O. 
Box  690,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320.  Ph: 
(919)  349-4331. 


COMPOSmC  ROOM  I 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or  | 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  | 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010.  ! 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESEINTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N,  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007  | 


AUTOMATED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT: 

2  Elektrons,  2  Lincxiuik  Tape  Punchers, 

3  Fairchild  Perforators.  Lino  mats, 

magazines.  Will  sell  at  a  low  price  in  | 
a  package  or  will  sell  items  separately.  | 
CLAREMONT  PRESS  Pub.  Co.,  316  ! 
San  Leandro  Way.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  I 
94127.  (416)  687-2866.  j 


6-YEAR-OLn  LIXESEC— Allotor  sys¬ 
tem  includes  ."i  Allotors.  screen,  taiie 
reader,  fonts,  etc.  LINOFILM— 1.6 
level  keyl)oard  (mixer)  includes  Width 
Cards.  Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co., 
Inc..  Lyndhurst,  N.J.— 07071.  (201) 

438-3744. 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT:  One  6-leveI 
tai)e  punch.  1-year  old,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  ;  Friden,  mo<lel  8201- — $1,200; 
also.  Friden  Justowriter  Recorder  in 
trood  condition.  Neal  Cadieu.  Daily 
Journal,  Rockingham,  N.C. — 28379.  Ph  : 
(919)  997-3111. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


LINOTYPE,  model  30,  5*60120,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  ouadder,  saw,  four  main  and 
four  auxiliary  magazines  plus  one  main 
split — $1,500.  Vandercook  SP-20  repro 
jvress,  S*26537— $I  .000.  Lassen  Advo¬ 
cate,  Susanville,  Calif. — 961.30.  (.AC 
916)  257-3631. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE:  Used,  re- 
conditione<l  Photon  71.3-5,  many  Justo- 
■writers.  1  Morisawa  Electra.  1  Foto- 
type  Compositor  KD  101,  several  Head¬ 
liners,  plus  used  and  new  Compu- 
graphic  comi>osers.  National  Publishers’ 
Supply  Coni..  Berlin,  Wise.  Ph:  (414) 
361-0660,  and  N.Y.C.  (212)  691-9850. 


2  MODEL  D  AUTOSITTTERS,  S*’s 
735  and  798  with  Star  safeties,  Shaff- 
stall  mfslel  1200  detectors,  spare  parts, 
.Auto-pi  stackers  model  200.  Interstate 
Ptg.  Con>..  P.O.  Box  1032.  Plainfield. 
N.J.— 07061.  (201)  756-4900. 


C.AIN  Ur'r  MAKEl’P  AREA  capacity 
with  jm.Spacemaker  Turtles.  J.  Moore, 
3111  Country  Club,  Me<lina.  OH  44256. 


EYCK  4 Five  EQVIPMEyT 

rHEMCO  Powfierless  Etchers,  mtxiel 
No.’s  507-C  and  510-A.  S^t’s  and 
21  o.  Contact  Kobt.  A.  Riley.  Baltimore 
Sun  Newspai»ers  (301)  539-7744. 


SALE:  VARIO  -  KLTSCHOGRAPH 
M<HleI  K181,  with  all  standard  e<iuip- 
inent.  4/color  reproductions  from  trans¬ 
parency  or  reflection  copy,  use<\  less 
than  100  hours.  Like  new:  $25,000. 
Lannian  (o..  1509  I.«eslie  Ave.,  Alex¬ 
andria.  Va.  Mr.  Boese  (703)  836-8992. 


MAILROOM  EOLIPMEM 

SAXM.AYER  semi-automatic  tying  ma¬ 
chine:  left  hand  ties  13  bundles  per 
minute.  Brwkton  Enterprise.  Brockton, 
Mass.— 02403.  Ph :  (617)  586-6200,  ext. 
227. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and  I 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish-  i 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise.,  ' 
and  18  W,  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLAPiEOVS  MACHINERY 

LUDLOW:  SCAN-A-GRAVER:  Goss 
Comet  press:  model  14  Linotype;  (saw), 
Hammond  saw;  slug  stripper;  Nolan 
underneath  router.  Make  an  offer  on 
any  or  all.  Joe  Nixon,  Don  Nixon,  Jim 
Becker— Auburn  (Ind.)  Star.  (219) 
925-2611. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

Because  of  our  recent  conversion  to 
Letterfiex  we  have  an  excellent  selection 
of  equipment  available: 

COMPOSING  ROOM  — 

6  Monarch  Linecasting  Machines 
1  G-4-4  Intertype 

1  G-4  Intertype 

Turtles,  chases,  misc.  items 
STEREOTYPE  — 

2  Pony  Autoplate,  23 A"  cutoff 
1  Direct  pressure  mat  moulder 
1  Giant  roller 

1  Dual  Sta-Hi  Router 

2  Single  curved  routers 

I  Premier  Rotary  Shaver 
1  Wesel  Router 

MONOTYPE  — 

1  Giant  Caster 

2  Material  Makers 

ENGRAVING  — 

1  Wesel  Plate  Finisher 
1  DM  48  Master  Etcher 
1  DM  35  Master  Etcher 
1  Robertson  Printer 
1  Whirler 

Available  Ncnvl  Contact; 

F.  M.  Marsh 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
South  Bend.  Indiana  —  46626 
(219)  233-6161 


I'bE  ANOrT  OF  IIOT-MET.AI,  EQUIP-AfEXT 
4  Model  8  Linotypes,  $350  each ;  1 
Comet,  $500:  1  Model  30.  $750;  1  G-4 
Intertype  (Mixer  72-90),  $800;  1  G-4 
Intertype,  $1,000;  2  Monotype  Material 
Makers  $250  and  $400  ;  1  Ludlow,  $450 ; 
1  Vandercook  #325A  full  page  proof 
press  aut.  inking  $200;  2  Hamilton  20 
shelf  full  page  storage  cabinets  each 
$2.50 :  1  Monomelt  full  page  Plane-O- 
Plate  Shaver,  $200 :  1  Hammond  Flat 
Shell  Casting  Box  $.50:  1  Richards 

Tubular  Router,  Model  MIB,  $350;  1 
Duplex  Vacuum  Casting  Box,  water 
coolc<l.  $200:  1  Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Scorch¬ 
er,  $150:  1  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 

Sh.aver  and  Trimmer,  $400  ;  1  Micro 
Metal  Plate  Processor  #1738,  $500;  1 
Master  Burning-In  Unit  $450;  1  Ni¬ 
agara  (manual)  full  page  guillotine. 
$100;  5  sets  Ludlow  numer.als,  96  pt.  to 
156  point,  each  $75;  Various  sizes  11 
em  plastic  and  steel  base,  all  for  $150: 
All  size  galleys.  20<  per  col.,  price  50 
or  more  15^  a  col.;  M.any  fonts  of 
lino  matrices.  Ludlow  display  type  and 
cabinets:  Stereo  and  Lino  metal,  18(f 
IK>r  pound,  entire  lot  16(f  a  pound. 
(Contact  Tom  Davis  or  Phil  Donne, 
Pottsville  Republican,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Ph:  (717)  622-3456. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4456 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

I  24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  letter 
press  and  related  e<iuipment  for  sale. 
Press  has  a  22%"  cutoff,  one  color 
'  unit,  reversible:  60  hp  motor;  6  roll 
reel  stand  accepting  rolls  34"  wide 
,  and  36"  diameter:  slitter  for  tabloid, 
i  slitter  for  center  pages:  1  Capco  port¬ 
able  ink  fountain  with  bracket;  1  draw 
knife,  board  and  stand;  1  panel  cabinet 
i  for  e!e<-trie  controls:  2  extra  compen- 
t  sators;  1  re-winder;  9  roll  shafts.  Other 
I  equipment  includes:  Goss  reamer,  chip- 
I  ping  block,  1  tubular  casting  box 
(vacuum)  with  electric  pump.  Peru 
Daily  Tribune.  26  W.  3rd,  Peru,  Ind., 
I  or  phone  317-473-6641. 


GOSS  MARK  II 
HEADLINER 

4  Color  Half  Decks 
Tension  Plate  lK>ckup 
22%"  Cutoff 
Double  3:2  Folder 
69"  Web 

Rated  Speed  70,000  An  Hour 

Goss  Reels,  Tensions 
and  Digital  Pasters 

Available  January  1972 
Offered  Subject  to  Prior  Sale 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  Mo.  64108 
(A.C.  816)  221-9060 


6-UNIT  GOSS  ANTI-FRICTION  press 
with  112-page  folder,  22% "  cut-off,  60" 
web,  with  reels,  pasters  and  group 
drives,  in  excellent  condition.  Pony 
autoplate  and  electric  furnace,  plate 
and  newsi)aper  conveyors.  Call  Donald 
K.  Barth,  Press  Supt.,  Eagle-Times, 
Reading.  Pa.  Ph:  (215)  373-4221. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

NEWS  KING  printing  units  and  roil 
stands ;  in  goixl  condition.  Contact 
Garson  Wolitzky  (516)  288-3900. 


BOTTOM  WRAP  MACHINE  that  uses 
spoils:  also  gravity  or  motorize<i  (x>n-  j 
veyor  systems.  Write  Box  970,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC^^^^^'^ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR— Ph.D.  or 
substantial  work  toward  doctorate  re¬ 
quired  in  journalism  or  mass  com¬ 
munications.  Teaching  and  professional 
experience  in  addition  to  degree  may 
qualify  for  higher  rank.  Ability  to 
handle  courses  in  law.  radio-TV,  news 
editorial.  Position  on  9-member  faculty 
beginning  August  26  in  Zone  3  univer¬ 
sity — lOM  enrollment.  New  Journalism 
facilities,  air-conditioned.  Send  resume 
and  references  first  letter.  Salary  based 
on  qualifications.  Box  918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  No. 
2  man  in  medium-sized  New  England 
newspaiier.  Accounting  exiierience 
would  be  helpful :  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  negotiation  of  labor  con¬ 
tracts  also  desirable.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  905,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORPORATE  AUDITOR:  4-paper 

\  group  seeks  individual  with  general, 
small  firm  background,  5-10  years  ex- 
:  perience.  Applicants  send  resume  and 
I  salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
I  Box  914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER— Just  the 
right  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
I  self-starter  as  No.  2  man  who  can 
eventually  take  over  full  responsibility 
'  of  ilepartment.  Degree  in  Accounting 
I  and  3  to  5  years  experience  in  general 
I  accounting,  budgets  and  financial  state- 
1  ments  preparation.  Advanced  degree  or 
CPA  a  big  plus;  knowledge  of  Federal 
and  State  taxes  and  familiarity  with 
1  EDP  helpful.  If  you're  willing  to  roll 
I  up  your  sleeves  and  dig  in  we  can 
I  promise  a  bright  future.  Excellent 
I  starting  salary  and  liberal  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  are  for  openers.  We  are  a  60,000- 
plus  daily  locate<l  in  zone  2  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  community  within  easy  reach  of 
everything.  We  also  have  out-of-state 
weeklies  and  radio  and  TV  subsidiaries. 
Send  complete  resume  including  present 
salary  in  confidence  to  Box  919,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CREDIT  MANAGER 
This  is  a  “roll-up-your-sleeves”  position 
on  a  38,000  New  England  P.M.  daily. 
It  requires,  in  addition  to  credit  duties, 
supervision  of  office  personnel,  per¬ 
formance  of  a  variety  of  clerical  tasks, 
and  assisting  the  Controller.  Salary  in 
low  five-figures  for  man  who  can  offer 
solid  background  and  references.  Ac¬ 
counting  knowledge  essential.  Write 
Box  892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE 


We  are  seeking  a  top-flight  executive 
to  succeed  our  present  publisher  who 
is  nearing  retirement  and  who  will 
leave  a  hole  in  our  organization  that 
will  be  filled  only  by  a  person  of  un¬ 
usual  ability.  Ours  is  a  M-E-S  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  delightfully  liveable  medium¬ 
sized  Metropolitan  zone  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Excellent  salary,  bonus,  retire¬ 
ment  plan  and  other  benefits  will  be 
available  to  the  applicant  who  meets 
our  specifications,  ^nd  resume  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  Box  848,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGER,  with  advertising  sales 
background,  needed  by  one  of  four 
large  weeklies  in  our  group.  Work  in 
college  town  of  over  15,000  population. 
Good  chance  for  advancement  in  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Write  Paul  League, 
Tri-County  Pub.  Co..  P.O.  Box  640, 
Lancaster.  S.C. — 29720. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

I  Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


GROWING  (12.000)  DAILY.  Zone  4. 
wants  circulation  manager — not  execu- 
]  tive.  Good  town — modern  plant — excel¬ 
lent  future.  Reply  to  Box  912,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  POSITIONS  available 
at  all  levels  of  experience  on  New 
York  State  newspapers.  To  reach  79 
dailies,  send  full  resume  to  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  215  University 
Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 


EXPERIENCED  DM— Ch.allenging  op¬ 
portunity  with  suburban’s  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  chain  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Chance  to  move  up  fast.  Send 
reply  to  Paddock  Newspapers.  Mr. 
Herbert,  6240  Belmont  Rd.,  Downers 
Grove,  Ill. — 60515. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  VERTISING 

WK  ARB  SEEKING  a  classified  sales 
manager  who  is  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  classified  and  is  prepared  to 
step  into  a  leadership  role*  We  have  an 
openinpT  on  our  fast-movinp.  hard-sell- 
inj;  400.000  daily  and  Sunday  (Chart 
Area  2).  Must  l>e  able  to  ninna$?e 
lar^e,  established  staff*  and  have  strong; 
record  in  sales  planning;  and  training?. 
This  is  a  career  position  with  excellent 
future.  All  lienefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  9.‘J8,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Phone  Room 

SUPERVISOR-MANAGER 

We  have  a  modem  26-position  phone 
room.  We  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
join  the  million-ad-i)er-year  circle  in 
’71.  We  are  lo<’ated  in  year-round  resort 
climate.  Let  us  know  what  you  have 
.  .  .  in  strictest  confidence.  Write  Box 
915,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We’re  a  30,000  daily  that  has  kept 
ahe.ad  of  the  times  and  our  growth 
proves  it.  We’re  searching  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  with  a  solid  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  to  head  our  classified  de¬ 
partment.  Previous  management  ex¬ 
perience  would  l)e  a  plus.  Salary  is 
excellent  with  room  for  growth  and 
we  offer  an  attractive  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Bo.x  962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^oL^SsmEirADmRJisim 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HEU*  WANTED 
^^DITORIAL^ 


Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

with  good  achievement  record 
for  daily  in  beautiful  resort 
Lake  Area  of  Central  New 
York  State. 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive, 
old  established  community  offer¬ 
ing  excellent  school,  college  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  facilities; 
AND,  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IS  AMAZINGLY  LOW! 

Couple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  lusty  business  area,  with 
loads  of  shopping  facilities,  and 
it  adds  up  to  "IDEAL  LIV¬ 
ING.” 

We  have  a  new,  modern  offset 
plant  and  are  a  progressive, 
growing  organization  with  a 
young  management  team.  Loads 
of  potential  for  the  right  per¬ 
son  for  advancement  into  top 
management  level. 

We'll  consider  No.  2  individual 
on  a  larger  paper  who  is  ready 
to  move  up.  Starting  salary  can 
te  in  the  five-figure  bracket,  plus 
incentive,  bonuses. 

Please  send  complete  resum4  in¬ 
cluding  erlucational  background, 
salaries  earned  and  references 
to  Hox  81t8,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  ex- 
perienceil,  for  small  ITU  shop ;  hot 
metal ;  plan  to  convert  to  combination 
hot-cold  tyiie.  Afternoon  daily — no 
Sunday,  Zone  1.  Replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOCOMPSHOP 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Join  me  in  refining  systems,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  supervising  the  compos¬ 
ing  and  camera  facilities  serving  a 
70M,  weekly  4  newsi>aper  group,  plus 
commercial.  Custom  designed  shop, 
new  Compugraphic/ Automix  installa¬ 
tion,  young  energetic  staff.  Ideal  situa¬ 
tion  for  young  man  or  lady  with  cold 
tyiie  comp  shop  experience.  Should  have 
working  knowledge  of  markup,  key¬ 
board.  paste  up.  process  camera  for 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary,  fringes, 
working  conditions.  Zone  5.  Box  792, 
Editor  &  Publisher  with  resume. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  top-drawer  small  city  daily  in  Zone 

5  seeks  a  composing  room  foreman 
with  cold-type  experience.  Elxcellent  pay 
and  fringe  benefits.  Box  747,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


The  Windsor  Star 

One  of  Canada's 
Leading  Daily  Newspapers 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

We  require  a  sales-oriented  man¬ 
ager  who  will  be  a  respected 
leader  to  both  his  staff  and  our 
customers.  Must  have  experience, 
enthusiasm  and  capacity  for  work. 
We  will  support  him  with  experi¬ 
enced  direction,  15  capable  sales¬ 
men,  a  fully  experienced  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  and  clerical  staff. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Comprehensive  benefit  program. 
Reply  in  confidence  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to:  W.  F.  Viveash,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Executive 
position.  Attractive  benefit  program. 
Large  and  aggressive  suburban  weekly 
organization.  Zone  2.  Box  850,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  for 
Midwest  daily.  Fringe  benefits.  Chance 
for  advancement  within  group.  Contact 
A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspai)ers,  Dixon, 
III.  61021. 


Need  The  man  for  The  spot  7  We  help  T 
See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


AGGRESSIVE,  PROMOTION-MINDED 
individual  wanted  to  head  advertising 
department  of  Midwest  daily.  Fringe 
benefits.  Chance  for  advancement  with¬ 
in  group.  Contact  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw 
Newspapers,  Dixon,  Ill.  61021. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  highly- 
qualified,  for  20,000  circulation  daily. 
Zone  8.  Box  295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious,  experi- 
ence<l  self-starter  in  our  advertising 
sales  department.  Join  group  of  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  people  producing  New 
Jersey’s  outstanding  sales  growth 
newspaper.  Salesmen  backed  by  art, 
layout  people  and  all  contemporary 
aids.  Salary  -)-  incentive  bonus  plan, 
mileage,  company-paid  benefits.  Call  or 
send  resume  to  Personnel  Mgr.,  The 
Home  News,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 
08903.  Ph:  (201)  54.5-4000. 


CREATIVE  AD  SALESMAN  who  can 
handle  newswriting,  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  nation’s  most  beautiful 
area.  Max  Jennings,  Jackson  Hole 
Guide,  Box  619,  Jackson,  Wyo. — 83001. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle  ' 
establishe<I  and  new  accounts  for  large  , 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding  ! 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for  J 
prixluctive  i)erson;  fine  working  and  1 
living  conditions:  promising  future,  j 
Must  be  stable.  Call  Mr.  Signer  (813) 
688-8.508:  or  send  resumfi  to  913  S.  I 
Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803.  i 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Opportunity  exists  for  aggressive  full¬ 
time  salesman  in  our  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  We  are  looking  for  a  cre¬ 
ative,  energetic  self-starter.  Must  have 
some  college  with  strong  training  and 
experience  in  account  sales.  Salary  plus 
incentives  and  liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Personnel  Manager.  The  Herald- 
Republic,  P.O.  Box  1618,  Yakima, 
Wash.— 98901. 


ADVERTISING  POSITIONS  .available  j 
at  all  levels  of  experience  on  New 
York  Suite  newspapers.  To  reach  79 
dailies,  send  full  resume  to  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  215  University 
Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Must  know 
layout,  service  accounts  large  and 
small.  Philadelphi.a  suburban  area. 
Salary  negotiable.  Box  947,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER — The  stepping  stone  to  ' 
a  great  future  could  begin  here  due  | 
to  the  exceptional  lineage  potential  and 
advancement  opportunities.  Must  be 
strong  on  sales  and  staff  motivation. 
Upper  midwest  17.000  daily.  Excellent 
hunting,  fishing,  fine  schools  and  col¬ 
lege.  Mail  complete  resume  to  Box  968, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  wanteil  to  manage  newsroom 
plus  staff  of  five  ...  an  award-win¬ 
ning  4-year-old  daily.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing  with  fast-growing  corporation, 
beautiful  Central  Michigan  college 
town  location.  Salary  negotiable.  Ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Prefer  solid,  com¬ 
munity-minded  person.  All  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  plus  retirement  progr;im.  Age  no 
barrier.  Write  Box  935,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER— Fashion 
(hard  news  approach)  and  general  fea¬ 
tures  or  fashion  and  some  desk.  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Zone  5.  Minimum  salary 
3  years  experience:  $10,816.  Box  922, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP.  Daily  news¬ 
papers.  Opportunities,  all  phases,  edi¬ 
torial.  Send  resume — desires.  Box  908, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  —  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  iierson  with  a  couple 
of  years’  experience  with  smaller  daily, 
to  take  over  local  coverage,  editing 
sports  pages  for  progressive  30,000 
morning  paper  in  eastern  lake  and 
mountain  region.  Should  l>e  good  organ¬ 
izer,  potential  manager  as  well  as 
sharp  writer  with  an  eye  for  layout. 
Send  samples,  present  salary,  resume 
Box  939,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


I  THE  MIAMI  NEWS  is  looking  for  a 
!  sports  deskman :  we  want  someone  who 
,  knows  what  it  means  to  edit,  who  is 
fast  and  accurate  anil  cap.able  of  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  twice-a-week  slotman. 
If  you  think  you  have  the  credentials, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  State  salary 
requirements,  previous  experience  and 
date  of  availability.  Write:  Jeff  Den- 
lierg.  Executive  Sports  Editor,  The 
Miami  News,  Box  615,  Miami,  Florida 
—33152. 


EDITOR 
Sophisticated 
Corporate  House  Organ 

You’ll  assume  full  editorial  and 
virtually  all  newsgathering  and 
newswriting  responsibility  for  the 
employe  newspaper  of  a  diversified, 
billion-dollar  U.  S.  Corporation. 
Issued  bi-weekly,  this  award-winner 
goes  to  every  operating  division  as 
well  as  a  substantial  outside  audi¬ 
ence,  with  a  circulation  approxi¬ 
mating  that  of  a  medium-size  city 
newspaiier. 

To  take  on  this  challenge,  you 
should  have  had  a  good  chunk  of 
newspaper  anil  corporate  P.R.  ex- 
Iierience — on  lioth  the  editorial  and 
reporting  ends.  Well  developeil 
newswriting  ability  is  mandatory  : 
and,  while  some  knowleilge  of  pro-  | 
duction  would  be  an  asset,  you’ll  j 
be  getting  paste-up  and  general 
support  from  a  small  staff. 

Salary  in  the  upper  teens  plus  a 
fine  benefits  package  add  to  the 
rewards  of  the  job.  Corporate 
headquarters  is  located  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  suburb  of  a  major  mid- 
western  metropolis. 

If  this  sounds  like  your  kind  of 
job,  forward  your  resume,  and 
salary  history,  in  strict  confidence 
to 

Box  966  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  (m/f) 


EDITOR  wanted  for  a  10,000  LP  daily 
in  friendly  west  center  Ohio  county- 
seat  town  of  12,000  to  supervise  6- 
reporter  staff,  and  occasionally  assist 
with  local  coverage.  Would  consider 
someone  who  hasn’t,  or  isn’t  an  eilitor 
but  who  has  the  necessary  ground 
work.  Send  resume  to  Box  945,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  news  feature 
editor  for  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  6. 
Need  person  who  is  gixxl  administnitor. 
can  handle  copy,  do  layouts,  work  desk 
and  deal  with  people.  Send  resume  and 
salary  expectation  to  Bo.x  969,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  cover  high  school 
field  for  South  Florida  P.M.  Box  895, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  on  zone  2  p.m. 
for  the  rare  type  of  reporter  who’s 
writing  and  reixirting  can  make  a 
discernible  difference  in  a  newspaper. 
We  seek  that  unique  craftsman  who 
combines  a  restless  curiosity  about  the 
people  and  issues  that  make  the  news, 
with  solid  reporting  instincts,  a  superb 
writing  style  and  a  feel  for  the  cultural 
arts.  An  unusual  combination?  We 
think  so.  If  interesteil  and  qualifieil. 
send  full  resume  and  representative 
samples  of  your  work  to  Box  971, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR 
We  are  looking  for  an  experienced, 
imaginative  eilitor  of  women’s  news 
for  our  40,000  circulation  daily,  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  valley  at  the  eilge  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  not  far  from 
Seattle  and  Portland.  Right  person  will 
be  capable  of  writing  a  column,  re¬ 
porting  the  spectrum  from  society 
news  to  the  most  relevant  features 
and  directing  a  3-memlier  staff.  Salary, 
benefits,  working  conditions  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  combined  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  position  make  this  a  rare 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to:  Personnel 
Manager,  ’The  Herald-Republic,  Yakima. 
Wash.— 98901. 


REPORTING,  EDITORIAL  positions 
available  at  all  levels  of  exiiericnce  on 
New  York  State  newspapers.  To  reach 
79  dailies,  send  full  resume  to  New 
York  State  Publishers  .Assn.,  215  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Syracuse.  N.Y. — 13210. 


LIKE  THE  GOOD  LIFE:  restaurants, 
night  clubs,  drama,  pop  music?  You 
want  to  really  report  it,  not  just  puff 
it?  Have  the  perform.ance  record  to 
back  up  your  interest?  Write  to  Box 
959,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


;  WRITER/EDITOR  —  ‘take-charge’  type 
—  recent  college  grad  with  flair  who 
can  work  with  pros :  or  experienceil 
pro  who  can  help  make  this  dynamic, 
growing  weekly  newspaper  even  better. 

I  Contact:  Malco'm  Coe,  Henry  County 
Journal,  Bassett.  Va. — 24055. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  —  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter  neeiled  for  Pacific 
Northwest  30,000  circulation  daily.  Top 
salary  and  fringes.  Independent  prop¬ 
erty— not  a  chain.  No  smog,  fog, 
freeways  or  hippies.  Outstanding  rec¬ 
reational  area.  Interview  and  moving 
expense  allowance.  Replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  leading 
j  northeast  weekly  newspaper  group : 
potential  general  manager.  Good  salary, 
bonus  and  options.  Oiutstanding  com¬ 
munities.  Box  942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ELECTRICIANS 

MAINTENANCE  ELEUTRICIANS 
The  Atlanta  Joum.-iI-Constitution — the 
South’s  foremost  Newspapers — neeils 
newspaper  experienced  electricians.  New 
plant,  excellent  starting  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  benefits.  Contact:  Gary 
!  McIntyre  (404)  ,522—5050;  or  write 

I  Personnel  Dept.,  Journal-Constitution 
Bldg.,  P.O.  Box  4689.  Atlanta.  Ga.— 
I  30302.  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
j  EMPLOYER. 


FREE  LANCE 

PROFESSIONAL 

WRITERS 

to  produce  articles  for  new  fea¬ 
ture  section  aimed  at  today’s 
woman.  This  is  one  of  the  top 
major  metropolitan  dailies. 

You  should  have  your  own  gooil 
ideas  for  stories,  but  you  should 
also  have  the  ability  to  carry  out 
assignments. 

Above-average  prices  paid.  Will 
consider  reprint  rights  with  area 
coverage.  Please  send  best  sam¬ 
ples.  If  necessary,  they  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Box  929,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
HuiLROOM^ 


HELP  WANTED 

OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 


HELP  WANTED 

PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


FREE  LANCE  WRITERS  in  South, 
Southeastern  part  of  U.  S.  are  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  in-depth  feature  stories 
— 900  word  ranee — with  or  without  art 
to  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Sug- 
gested  topics  include  political  trends, 
environmental  issues,  social  problems. 


STRINGERS 

and 

Field  Correspondents 

wanted  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Must  have  heavy 
background  and  excellent  con¬ 
tacts  in  news  gathering  field. 
When  given  priority  assign¬ 
ments,  must  be  able  to  supply 
both  copy  and  art. 

We  are  fast  becoming  the  na¬ 
tion’s  No.  1  international 
weekly  tabloid  newspaper  and 
opportunities  for  lucrative  year¬ 
ly  income  are  unlimite<l.  Don’t 
wait  to  write  us.  Telephone 
Mr.  King  or  Mr.  Mosley, 
collect,  at: 

(3121  235-7600 

NATIONAL  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
2711  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago,  III. 


WILL  PAY  $75  for  short,  factual  se¬ 
lections  for  primary-grade  children.  De¬ 
tails  from  Ann  Turner,  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago, 
III.— 60611. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED” 
IPoyoMe  witk  erderl 


I  4-wmI(s .  $1.10  ptr  line,  per  Issue 

!  3-whIis  . $1.20  per  line,  per  lss)|c 

£  E-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  pilnlmuHi 
(No  abbreelatloiis) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Alr-nall  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $L00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRamlftonco  abepid  aeeomp^iiy  cfaa- 
aMad  copy  wbaa  aabmiftad  for  poN- 
llcotloa  iraloas  crodlf  boa  fcooa  oa- 
fobllabod. 


I  4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

;  3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

12-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service 
Alr-mall  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classl- 
lled  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuatdetv,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Tima 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  tor  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y,,  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


MAIL  ROOM  FOREMAN 
ITU  mail  room,  modern  equipment, 
medium-sized  daily  newspaper,  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday.  Large  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  which  is  all  mailed, 
CTieshire  mailing  equipment,  Sta-Hi 
stacker,  8-head  Sheridan  inserting  ma¬ 
chine.  Ideal  location  in  Mid-West. 
Excellent  fringes,  good  starting  salary. 
Write  Box  888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERA  TORS-MACHIMSTS 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  Immediate 
opening  for  experienced  machinist  ca¬ 
pable  of  maintaining  Electron,  Comets 
and  perforators.  Chicago  area.  Many 
benefits.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
today.  Send  complete  details.  Box  878, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


200  OPE'RATOR  for  suburban  weekly 
chain  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 
Must  be  experience*!  200-B  operator 
with  basic  mechanical  and  theory 
knowledge  of  the  200-B.  Write:  Earl 
Thompson  at  The  Record  Stockman, 
3501  E.  46th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 


TTS  JOURNEYMEN  OPERATORS, 
nights,  needed  immediately  to  punch 
on  Justified  Tape.  Fairchild  experience 
desired.  ITU  contract  provides  for 
night  scale,  presently  $210. .50  for  37*/^ 
hours:  $231.50  effective  Nov.  1,  1971. 
Excellent  benefits  program  including 
ITU  negotiated  pension  plan.  Metro 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Please 
write  Ray  Burnett,  General  Foreman, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  New 
York  14614:  or  contact  Jerry  Brasley. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  I’m  Local  15,  131 
Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  New  York — 
14614. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  —  Union  or 
eligible.  Steady  job  on  Westchester 
daily.  Night  shift  with  chance  for 
dayside.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Automatic 
increase.  Evening  Star,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 
10566. 


MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modem  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  ’The  News- 
I  Sun,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer,  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


EXPERT  PUNCHER  on  Automix  key¬ 
board.  Write:  Warren  Tyreman,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Computer  Typogra¬ 
phies  Inc.,  1120  N.W.  159th  Drive, 
Miami,  Florida — 33169. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Spot  news  pictures, 
write  and  illustrate  photo  features, 
some  ads:  run  darkroom.  Write  or 
call:  The  Daily  Idahonian,  Moscow. 
Idaho  83843 — home  of  University  of 
Idaho. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


PRESSMAN-.STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  352-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Pressroom  Foreman, 
’The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. — 61820. 


LETTERPRESSMAN  for  metropolitan 
daily:  union  or  eligible.  Scale:  $225- 
per-week:  4  week’s  vacation  and  many 
other  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  599, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I^etters.  we  get  letters  .  .  , 


Box  number  classified  ads 
keep  the  mailman  busy 

E&P’s  classified  pages  attract  a  lot  of  reader 
traffic,  according  to  all  of  the  surveys  we  see. 
And  the  inveterate  classified  reader  will  notice 
there’s  a  high  volume  of  ads  using  hox  num- 
hers  to  maintain  the  anonymity  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

You  might  he  interested  to  know  that  in  a 
single  year,  E&P  carries  more  than  2,000  ads 
using  hox  numbers.  How  do  they  pidl?  By 
actual  count.  21,255  letters  came  in  addressed 
to  box  numbered  advertisers.  That’s  an  average 
of  525  replies  a  week  .  .  .  and  an  average  of 
better  than  ten  per  advertisement.  That’s  a 
pretty  good  indication  of  the  pulling  power 
of  E&P  classified  advertising. 

Rates  are  attractive  (as  low  as  S1.60  a  line) 
...  so  write  your  ad,  pick  your  insertion 
dates,  and  send  your  copy  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  phone  (212)  7.52-7050. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8.50  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


EDITOR  8C 


PRESSMAN  —  *rhoTOUghly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRKS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits:  morning  newspaper  55,000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober.  Good 
future.  Give  complete  resume  first  let¬ 
ter.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

WORKING  FOREMAN:  potential  su¬ 
perintendent  :  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


AD  COMPOSITOR:  hot  metal.  Must 
be  experienced,  sober.  Modem  air- 
conditioned  plant.  Excellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  desirable  area.  3-11  or  11-7 
shift.  Contact:  The  News-Sun,  Wauke¬ 
gan.  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A.  Schaefer,  As¬ 
sistant  Production  Mgr. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com¬ 
position.  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
publisher : 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.  O.  Box  59,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER--Zone  6  ex¬ 
panding  50,000-plus  daily  seeks  indi¬ 
vidual  knowledgeable  in  all  mechanical 
operations  including  hot  metal,  photo- 
comtx>sition  and  computers:  managerial 
skills  of  utmost  importance.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  package.  Box  950, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTTION-Assistant  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  Large  Eastern  daily.  Know  all 
production  equipment,  labor  relations, 
general  business  operations.  To  $20,000 : 
fee  paid.  Colgate  Agency,  369  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.— 10017. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Offset  Production  Manager  want^  for 
new  New  York  ncwspaijer  publication. 
Must  have  3-5  years’  experience  work¬ 
ing  with  advertising/editorial  depart¬ 
ments  and  thorough  knowledge  of  offset 
printing.  Send  resume  or  letter  of 
background  with  salary  range  to  Box 
949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help  I 
See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 


TOP-NOTCH  SALESMAN  to  sell 
young,  growing  syndicate  as  a  side¬ 
line  to  newspapers  in  the  East  and 
Midwest.  Please  write  Susan  Berman, 
Associate  Editor,  Features  and  News, 
6449  Benvenue,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618. 


AGGRESSIVE  SYNDICA’TE  needs  ad¬ 
ditional  sales  personnel  to  keep  up 
growth  pattern.  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  in  on  ground  floor.  Prefer 
individuals  for  zones  5  &  9.  Please 
forward  resum4  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  letter  to  Box  943,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRAnvF^^^ 

AD  MANAGHai/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Daily,  weekly.  References.  Winning  ex¬ 
perience.  Seek  challenge.  Area  2,  5,  4. 
Consider  investment.  Box  921,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAN,  35,  experienced  in  writing,  ad 
sales,  circulation,  wants  job  assisting 
publisher  of  weekly,  suburban  or 
larger.  Box  957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ARTISTS-CARTOOyiSTS  | 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST 
Top  cartoonist  experienced  in  sports, 
editorial,  and  si)ecial  feature  cartoons 
desires  position  on  daily;  also  experi¬ 
enced  in  other  phases  of  newspai)er  art. 
Box  923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  CARTOONIST,  many 
years  experience — editorials,  sports, 
features.  Will  relocate.  Samples  on 
request.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST, 
currently  free-lancing  for  small  daily, 
seeks  regular  cartoon  position  with 
larger  paper.  Good  references.  Samples 
available.  Areas  1,  2,  5,  6,  8  or  9. 
Box  857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.’'  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 


QUALIFIED  CIRCULATOR,  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  home  delivery,  motor 
routes,  dealers.  Interested  in  Franchise 
or  agency.  References.  Ph:  (304)  327- 
8694. 

^CLASSmElTAnVERTlS^^ 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help  I  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Servicee.’’  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 


NO.  2  MAN— 9  years  competitive 
major  market — seeks  No.  1  position  on 
major  paper,  U.S.A.  or  Canada. 
Proven  performer.  Box  904,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YO'UNG,  talented  classified  ad  sales¬ 
man  seeking  CAM  or  assistant  CAM 
position  with  paper  in  Zone  1  or  2. 
If  you  can  appreciate  imagination,  hard 
work  and  dedication,  write  to  Box  960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement,  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediately! 
Resume  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


FOR  SALE :  Hard-hitting  display 
salesman,  college  graduate,  under  30. 
proven  sales  record  with  promotional 
planning;  desires  a  position  on  a  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  in  western  Zone  2  that 
will  lead  to  management.  Box  911, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  ’THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help!  See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper 
Services.’’  ’pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 

AD  DIRECTOR,  39,  seeks  continued 
challenge :  17-year  proven  record,  9  as 
director  of  25M  daily.  J-grad,  API. 
Can  train,  motivate,  promote  and  sell. 
Write:  Box  799,  Rte.  1,  Crozet,  Va. — 
22932. 


EDITORIAL 

FILL  YOUR  PERMANENT  POST  in 
Zone  6  with  hard-working  J-grad,  23, 
married,  two  years  experience  on  fast- 
moving  daily :  editing,  layout,  fea¬ 
tures.  reviews.  Know  hot,  cold-type, 
offset.  Available  early  ’72  or  sooner. 

Box  870,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  seeks  oppor- 
tunity  to  demonstrate  news  ability. 
Single;  escaped  clutches  of  U.S.  Army 
in  May.  B.A. :  one-year  in  law  school ; 
extensive  experience  on  student  news¬ 
paper.  Available  now!  Box  880,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


RECENT  COLORADO  UNIVERSITY 
journalism  graduate,  26,  single,  eager 
to  learn  profession;  some  top  experi¬ 
ence.  Ex-serviceman.  No  eight  to  fiver. 
Prefers  Zone  7  or  8  but  will  relocate 
anywhere  for  challenging  job.  Money 
not  main  consideration  at  outset.  Box 

883,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  REPORTER— MS  Journalism— 
25 — ^wants  to  grow  and  learn  with 
daily,  any  zone;  can  also  do  radio- 
TV  news,  pictures.  Military  complete. 
Married.  Will  send  resume  at  slightest 
provocation.  Box  894,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ZONE  3  COPY  EDITOR,  28,  degree. 
4  years  experience — no  military  obli¬ 
gation — seeks  weekiy  editing  or  report¬ 
ing.  Box  886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
spot  with  Midwest  daily,  weekly  de¬ 
voted  to  professional  excellence.  Layout 
experience.  Could  easily  move  into  edi¬ 
tor’s  or  assistant's  chair.  Married ; 
early  30’s.  Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  HIGHLY-MOTIVATED  jour¬ 
nalist  seeks  position  as  reporter/pho¬ 
tographer.  Has  some  experience  with 
college  PR  office  and  one-year  experi¬ 
ence  for  metropolitan  daily  as  news 
bureau  chief.  1969  graduate  with  poli¬ 
tical  science  major,  minors  in  journal¬ 
ism,  education,  history,  English.  Last 
two  years  spent  teaching  English  and 
journalism.  For  detailed  resume  and 
clippings  write  Larry  Burrough,  502 
Glenview  Court,  Winona,  Minn. — 55987. 


WANTED:  A  newspaper  in  the  South¬ 
west  or  Far  West  that  can  use  a 
talented  young  sportswriter  with  2% 
years  experience  and  top  J-School  back¬ 
ground.  Not  a  play-by-play  man,  sta¬ 
tistics  clerk  or  photographer.  Box  920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE:  photographer-re¬ 
porter,  no  children,  seek  post  running 
bureau  of  daily,  or  jobs  in  main  city 
room  of  same  paper.  Have  equipment, 
talent,  ambition,  excellent  references. 
He  has  six  years  experience;  she  has  4. 
Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Box  927,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

AM’s— ZONES  4,  6,  8 
Able,  energetic,  probing  writer-editor 
(woman)  wishes  relocate  own  expense 
your  area.  Experience:  2  years  night 
editor  7,000  circulation  daily;  5  years 
night  editor  AP  radio  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  :  2  years  press  officer  UN ;  10 
years  overseas  as  US  Government  infor¬ 
mation  officer-editor  in  Far  East,  India, 
Central  Africa.  Know  rim,  make-up, 
rewrite,  but  more  experienced  in  fea¬ 
tures,  foreign  news,  and  assignments 
requiring  research  and  digging.  Box 
917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY-PUBLISHED  free¬ 
lancer  (now  top  PR  man)  seeks  return 
to  daily  baseball  beat :  also  political 
specialist.  Prefer  N.Y.-Philadelphia- 
Washington  area.  Young,  aggressive. 
Family  man  with  wire-service  experi¬ 
ence.  Military  completed.  Box  909,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  NEWSMAN  with  BA 
and  experience  seeks  challenging  job 
with  Extern  U.S.  daily  or  magazine. 
Box  936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  31,  with  4  years  news 
writing,  3%  years  retail  advertising 
layout  experience.  Florida  location 
more  important  than  paper  size. 
Write:  226  N.  Sans  Souci,  De  Land, 

Fla.— 32720. _ 

SCIE3NCE/MEDICAL  WRITER  seeks 
opportunity  with  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
NEWS  and/or  SPMTS  DESKMAN 
seeks  job  in  Ohio ;  also  weekly  ad 
selling  experience.  Box  956,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NO  HAM  ’N  EGGBR— 18  years  desk, 
lieat.  What  offers  me*Iium  daily,  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  area  9  or  British  Co¬ 
lumbia?  No  triflers,  please.  Box  941, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WOULD-BE  JOURNALIST,  June 
graduate  of  Princeton  University — AB 
in  English  Literature — seeks  reporting 
job.  any  zone.  Write  Box  951,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  10  years.  Ci^ 
desk,  wire,  Sunday.  All  beats.  Strong 
on  layout.  Can  direct  staff.  Seeking 
desk  spot  on  small  or  medium  daily  in 
zones  8,  9.  Box  953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  I 


YOUNG  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  on  a  top 
metro  daily  desires  job  as  managing 
editor  or  city  editor.  However,  con¬ 
vince  me  and  I’ll  consider  your  job, 
regardless  of  publication  or  job  title. 

Box  952,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  14 
years’  full/part-time  sports  experience, 
interested  in  science/technical  writing. 
J-grad,  Sept.  ’71.  Available  then.  Btox 
961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHARP,  YOUNG  WOMAN  with  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  university  publica¬ 
tions  experience  seeks  relocation  in 
N.Y.C.  Box  958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  FOR  THE  BIG  TIME 
Experienced,  talented  reporter,  25. 
Politics  my  thing;  will  consider  other. 
Metro  or  state  capital  preferred.  Need 
some  freedom.  Box  967,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WANT  TO  ADD  a  talented  young 
woman  rejwrter  with  2Vi  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily  to  your  staff? 
Background  in  general  assignment  and 
courthouse  reporting.  Box  964,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  J-grad,  3  years  on 
medium-sized  Eastern  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  :  general  assignment,  local  and 
state  government.  Any  zone.  No  obli¬ 
gations.  Box  963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


CONSUMERS  WANT  TO  KNOW 
about  America’s  fastest-growing  table 
staple — wine.  Fill  their  cup  with  fresh, 
sparkling  articles.  Box  933,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DATELINE  LONDON— Established 
group  experienced  London  (Fleet 
Street)  newsmen  seek  further  North 
American  outlets  for  news/feature 
copy.  Wide  subject,  geographical  cov¬ 
erage  including  military,  diplomatic, 
politics,  travel,  fashion  etc.  Pix  avail¬ 
able.  Desmond  Wettern,  DATELINE 
LONDON,  13  Crondace  Road,  London 
SW  6,  England. 


GET  WITH  IT  in  the  exciting  world 
of  rock  music.  Hip  young  journalist — 
15  years  as  writer/editor — available  for 
criticism,  reviews’  articles.  Box  934, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  photojour¬ 
nalist  seeks  additional  assignments, 
Europe  ’71-’72.  Flexible.  Contact:  K. 
Richards,  Box  45502,  Los  Angeles,  CA- 
90045. 


EXPERIENCED  CORRESPONDENT 
available  in  Buffalo  for  your  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  trade  paper;  con¬ 
tacts  for  depth  pieces,  all  fields,  or 
light  features:  photos  possible.  Box 
948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  presently  employed, 
desires  to  utilize  his  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  Sunday  supplements 
for  a  photo-conscious  daily.  Have  ability 
to  develop  ideas  for  photo  features. 
Box  807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
27  and  married  from  large  metro 
weekly,  seeks  position  with  daily  or 
Sunday  magazine.  Tear  sheets  and 
resume  upon  request.  Box  847,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  EX-AP,  ex-Boe¬ 
ing  :  hard  worker,  compatible,  mature. 
Anything  reasonable — no  flukes.  Box 
946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


PRESSMAN/STBREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate  Northern  Arkansas  or  South¬ 
ern  Missouri.  15  years’  experience,  8 
years’  pressman  and  stereotype  fore¬ 
man.  Wish  to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Box 
451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  plate 
and  stripping  experience.  Goss  Su^ 
urban  press  preferred  in  Area  6.  Box 
544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  5  years  LP — 5  years 
newspaper  Urbanite — and  2  years  com¬ 
mercial  web  Urbanite.  Presently  super¬ 
intendent;  prefers  same.  Box  827,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  seeks  to 
relocate.  Experienced  in  cold  and  hot 
type,  offset  and  LP,  labor  relations, 
practical  management.  College  degree. 

Box  867,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

CLIMATIC  CHANGE  NEEDED 
Production  or  Foreman — hot,  cold,  new 
processes,  conversion  ;  small  or  medium 
daily.  Zones  3-4-8.  Box  940,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


WANT  THE  right  opportunity  ?  We 
help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.’’  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Ck>, 


CREATIVE  COPYWRITER,  versatile, 
with  10  years’  of  print,  broadcast  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  return  to  newspaper 
promotion.  Available  now!  Resum5  on 
request.  Box  865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

|{y  Rol)ert  U.  BroMii 

True  press  freedom 


No  greater  tribute  can  be 
paid  to  the  actuality  of  press 
freedom  in  this  country  than 
the  dissenting  voices  of  some 
editors  on  national  issues  even 
when  they  involve  that  press 
freedom. 

It  is  and  has  been  impossible 
to  obtain  unanimity  among 
ne\vspaj)er  editors  on  major  is¬ 
sues.  There  is  no  thing  as  con¬ 
formity  even  concerning  news¬ 
paper  problems  and  practices. 
That’s  exactly  why  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  were  written. 

That’s  why  we  don’t  expect  to 
see  a  “self-governing  body  for 
the  j)ress,”  as  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  been 
the  late.st  to  suggest.  Such  a 
body  would  have  to  be  super- 
imi)osed  because  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  will  never  agree  on  its  for¬ 
mation  or  ojjeration. 

The  nation’s  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  were  almost  unanimous  in 
their  suppoi-t  of  the  Xew  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
in  their  ca.ses  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States  involving  the  Pentagon 
Report.  But  the  word  is  “al¬ 
most”  and  not  “completely.” 

There  were  some  newspapers 
that  disagi’eed  with  the  New 
York  Times  in  its  decision  to 
publi.sh  the  Pentagon  papers 
and  said  so  clearly  and  forcefully 
on  their  editorial  pages  prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Thi-ee  of  these  were  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Xeies,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  a  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
per,  and  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner. 

Franklin  B.  Smith,  editorial 
page  editor  for  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  told  us  "I  think  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  public  realize  all  newspa¬ 
permen  do  not  approve  of  the 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers.” 

We  think  so  too,  and  although 
E&P’s  editorials  supported  the 
newspaper  side  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  and  applauded  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision,  it  should 
be  recorded  that  there  has  been 
journalistic  dissent  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  Smith’s  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  June  29  demurred  from 
“essentially  knee-jerk  reaction” 
of  most  newspapermen  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Times,  and  con¬ 
tinued:  “The  fact  remains  that 
the  published  documents  were 
stolen  property.  Also,  there  are 
laws  against  the  publication  of 
classified  material.  Who  elected 
the  Times  to  determine  what 


government  documents  should 
and  should  not  be  published? 
This  question  has  been  asked 
repeatedly  during  the  past 
couple  of  weeks,  and  the  Times’ 
answer  has  been  this:  The  Con¬ 
stitution,  specifically  the  First 
Amendment.  Such  arrogance  is 
to  be  deplored,  especially  by 
fellow  newspapermen  who  are 
embarrassed  and  saddened  by 
it  .  .  . 

“There  are  laws  against  as¬ 
sassinating  government  leaders, 
there  are  laws  against  stealing 
and  publishing  goverment  se¬ 
crets,  and  no  indi\idual  or  priv¬ 
ate  institution  has  the  right  to 
detennine  that  the  breaking  of 
these  laws  would  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  .  .  . 

“However  this  matter  is 
finally  resolved,  grievous  injury 
will  have  been  done  to  a  broader 
concept  of  freedom  than  press 
freedom  alone.  A  horrible  ex¬ 
ample  of  disrespect  has  been  set 
for  anyone  who  chooses  ‘in  good 
conscience’  to  defy  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  elected  public  au¬ 
thority.” 

*  4c  * 

Two  days  before  on  Sunday 
June  27th,  the  Detroit  News  de¬ 
voted  two-fifths  of  its  front 
page  to  an  editorial  titled:  “Our 
colleagues  err  on  war  secrets 
issue.” 

The  News  emphasized  the 
newspaper  lawyers  in  court 
were  not  speaking  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News:  “We  do  not  believe 
the  New  York  Times  and  other 
involved  newspapers  acted  re- 
sjjonsibly  and  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  when — without  even  try¬ 
ing  to  use  established  proced¬ 
ures  for  declassification  of 
secret  papers — they  chose  to 
publish  an  edited  version  of 
what  it  now  appears  was  an  in¬ 
complete  account  of  our  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

“Despite  our  devotion  to,  and 
dependence  upon,  the  basic 
rights  guarantee  under  the 
First  Amendment,  we  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  premise  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  free  press  is  an  un¬ 
restricted  license  to  print  any 
secret  document,  the  publication 
of  which  in  an  individual  edi¬ 
tor’s  opinion,  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  ...” 

The  News  said  that  the 
Times’  theory  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  would  permit 
publication  of  any  government 
secret — war  plane,  intelligence 
reports,  etc. — “provided  only 
that  the  editor  believed  such 


publication  would  be  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.” 

“Granted,  the  bureaucratic 
tendency  to  cover  mistakes  with 
a  ‘top  secret’  stamp  is  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  always  has  been  and 
newspapers  have  an  obligation 
to  fight  it.  But  the  solution  does 
not  lie  in  a  grant  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual — be  he  editor,  scientist  or 
public  official — of  power  to  sub¬ 
stitute  his  personal  definition  of 
national  interest  as  a  basis  for 
declassification. 

The  News  recalled  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  the 
Times  scolded  Stewart  Alsop 
for  describing  deliberations  of 
National  Security  Council  mem¬ 
bers  charging  “the  secrecy  of 
one  of  the  highest  organs  of  the 
United  States  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  breached.”  And  the  News 
charged  that  “manifestly  the 
newspapers  were  used  by  the 
peace  movement  to  get  over  a 
propaganda  point.” 

“In  summary,”  the  News 
said  it  “does  not  w'ant  the  free¬ 
dom  of  press  so  important  to 
our  existence  stretched  to  jus¬ 
tify  this  type  of  irresponsibility. 

“We  do  not  defend  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  any  government  em¬ 
ploye  with  access  to  classified 
material  has  a  right  to  leak  it 
for  publication  in  the  name  of 
national  interest. 

“We  repeat  that  a  contrary 
contention  can  lead  only  to  a 
confrontation  which  the  public 
will  decide  in  a  manner  destruc¬ 
tive  to  freedom  of  the  press.” 

A  front  page  editorial  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  July  1  called 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  “a 
shocking  ruling  .  .  .  the  nation 
will  live  to  regret  a  decision 
validating  an  act  of  reckless¬ 
ness  unmatched  in  U.S.,  historj' 
for  grievous  consequences.” 

Even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion  has  been  handed 
down,  there  are  enough  words 
in  the  nine  opinions  to  justify 
almost  any  position  and  we  think 
this  debate  will  go  on  within 
journalism  for  some  time. 

Apropos  is  this  quote  from 
the  Summer  issue  of  The  Mast¬ 
head,  quarterly  publication  of 


the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers:  “The  case 
against  censorship  .  .  .  rests  on 
the  simple  proposition  that 
when  you  try  to  suppress  things 
you  alw'ays  make  things  worse 
and  not  better.  You  begin  by 
suppressing  witchcraft.  You  end 
by  suppressing  Galileo.”  It  is 
attributed  to  Katharine  White- 
horn  in  the  London  Observer, 
Oct.  27,  1968. 


IBM  studies 
page  makeup 

With  the  goal  of  developing  a 
system  of  full  page  makeup, 
eight  newspapers  have  retained 
the  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines’  Federal  System  Division 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study 
into  computerized  aid^  com¬ 
position. 

The  newspapers  are:  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  Cleveland  Press,  Flor¬ 
ida  Times  Union  and  Jackson¬ 
ville  Jouimal,  Miami  Herald, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  and  Washington 
Post. 

Richard  Blum,  vicepresident 
of  the  Dallas  Neivs,  told  E&P 
that  IBM  had  been  selected  to 
make  the  study  because  of  a 
similar  study  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  group  of  Japanese 
newspapers.  The  Japanese  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  yet  a  hardware  real¬ 
ity  but  it  is  expected  to  be  im¬ 
plemented. 

The  IBM  study  for  the  U.S. 
papers  will  determine  if  it  is 
possible  to  develop  a  full  page 
makeup  system  based  on  com¬ 
puter  operated  composition. 

Blum  said  that  if  the  study, 
which  is  to  take  a  year,  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  a  system  can 
be  developed  for  the  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers,  the  papers  will 
build  it.  The  major  criteria  for 
the  system,  he  said,  is  that  it 
handle  everything  on  the 
printed  page,  halftones  included. 


a  corporate 
message  to 
Confess  in 

The  star  hits  ’em 
where  they  live. 


The  Star 

■  the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington 
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How  to  run  an 
oil  field  without 
disturbing 
the  ni^L 


Or  the  javelinas,  or  the  deer,  or 
the  bobwhite  quail.  Or,  most 
important  of  all,  the  30,000  prize 
Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  that  roam 
the  vast  acreage  of  the  King 
Ranch  in  Texas. 

For  the  past  45  years.  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Company  has 
been  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  on 
the  King  Ranch.  Today,  Humble 
operates  28  oil  and  gas  fields 
there,  and  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  natural  gas  plants. 


And  yet,  the  wildlife  stay  and  about  our  business  of  making 

multiply  by  the  thousand.  (In-  good  products  and  a  fair  profit, 

eluding  the  nilgai,  which  are  that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in 

large,  bluish-gray  antelope.)  The  doing  something  more — for 
cattle  drink  the  water  that’s  people,  and  for  the  environment, 

returned  to  the  ponds  and  creeks  Humble  is  doing  more, 
from  the  gas  plant.  And  they 
thrive. 

Which  says  something  about 
the  extra  care  Humble  takes 
year  after  year.  And 
the  extra  care  we  take  today. 

Because  we’ve  found,  as  we  go  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 


Pnnted  in  U.i'.A. 


all-Star  market 


For  San  Juan  Star  subscribers,  home  is 
a  house.  For  51  %  of  them,  it  is  a  $25,000 
to  $50,000  home.  For  another  15%  it  is 
even  more,  sometimes  much  more.  So 
you  see,  there’s  more  to  San  Juan  than  sun 
. . .  it’s  an  all-Star  market  which  advertisers 
reach  through  The  San  Juan  Star. 


Where  there’s  a  San  Juan  Star,  there’s  a 
car.  Almost  93  %  of  our  subscribing  fam¬ 
ilies  own  at  least  one  of  them;  and  25  % 
of  our  subscribers  plan  to  buy  a  car  in  the 
next  12  months.  (And  why  not,  their  aver¬ 
age  annual  income  is  more  than  $14,300.) 


Food  for  thought.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  our  subscribers  spend  from  $40 
to  more  than  $70  a  week  on  food. 


Puerto  Rico’s  only  English  Language  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
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